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ARBITRARY TAXATION oF THE Bririsu INHABITANTS OF 
CaLcurra. 


Tue all-absorbing topic of interest connected with Britsh India, is, 
at present, the pending Stamp Act, by which an attempt is to be made 
to tax the British residents of Calcutta more especially, but eventually, 
no doubt, of every other part of India, to the utmost verge of their 
sapacity to pay, and at the mere will and pleasure of their ‘ Honour- 
able Masters.’ 

There are some persons who think that they richly deserve this 
and every other infliction that tyranny can impose upon them, for the 
willing homage which they have, generally speaking, so indiscri- 
minately paid to power and authority, during the last fifty years, 
but more especially for the unresisting manner in which they per- 
mitted themselves to be ignominiously fettered, insulted, and con- 
demned, as totally unworthy to be trusted with the exercise of 
that privilege, by which more than every other, the free are distin- 
guished from the enslaved—the privilege of giving utterance to 
their honest opinions, without dread of any other penalty than the 
verdict of a jury should adjudge. If the whole body of the British resi- 
dents in India had petitioned for the abolition of that disgraceful 
power, by which the Governors of that country can banish, without a 
trial, any man who dares utter an opinion contrary to their wishes ;— 
if they had resisted, as they ought to have done, the odious impo- 
sition of a law more degrading than any that exists in ‘Turkey or in 
Spain, which prohibits them, on pain of exile and ruin, from print- 
ing, buying, borrowing, lending, reading, or even possessing any 
newspaper, book, pamphlet, or publication, which the Governor- 
General may choose in his caprice to denounce ;—if they had the 
sense to perceive, or the courage to act on the perception, that the 
greater evil always includes the lesser, they would have insisted on 
the importance of a Free Press, as including, as well as securing, 
every other species of freedom—and then, Stemp Acts, and every 
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other species of arbitrary exaction, might have been so subjected to 
the test of discussion and public opinion, as to be opposed with ten 
times the effect that they ean now be met by humble petitions, to 
which the parties petitioned will pay just as little attention as such 
humble solicitations of rights, as boons, deserve. 

But though some may argue thus, and on that ground contend, 
that a people who will make no effort for their own liberties deserve 
no advocates to plead their cause, we confess that our hatred of 
arbitrary power is so purely unconnected with personal considera- 
tions, and withal so interminable as well as intense, that notwith- 
standing the great mass of the pretended ‘ independent’ British 
inhabitants of India appear to us to have hugged their chains with 
an unaccountable and debasing fondness, and to have joined in the 
general hue and ery against the few who had nobler spirits than 
themselves, condemning all who dared to write or speak of liberty 
in that despotic land, as miscreants who desired only the destruction 
of all that was sacred and established ;—notwithstanding, we say, the 
general prostration of all the faculties of thought and powers of 
action to the supreme will of the ruler for the time being, by which 
the English name and character has been so disgraced in India for 
years past, still, for the sake of the few noble spirits still existing 
amidst this subservient body of Englishmen, as well as for the 
helpless many among the Natives of the country itself, from whom 
nothing better than slavish submission could yet be expected, we 
think it a duty to raise our voice against this new attempt at tramp- 
ling under foot every consideration for the interests of the subju- 
gated people, which the Government of India, acting under orders 
of their superiors at home, are making, under cover of the Stamp 
Aet, now about to be introduced into Calcutta. 


In our last Number, in the article on the East India Company’s 
Monopoly, we took occasion to show that no individual member of 
that Company, or in other words, no Proprietor of East India Stock, 
benefitted, in the remotest degree, from any increase of the Indian 
revenue, as the dividends on the amount of his stock remained, 
under all circumstances, the same; yet that, for the sake of the 
increased patronage connected with an increased expenditure in the 
government of these possessions, the twenty-four Directors were 
always glad to promote any scheme by which more money could 
be drawn out of the pockets of the people, and placed at their (the 
Directors’) disposal. There is another reason why new taxes 
delight them. The only way in which a handful of Englishmen 
can rule a large body of foreigners is by keeping them ignorant and 
disunited ; the surest way of effecting this is by keeping thei poor. 
The same rule applies equally to the smaller body of their éwn 
countrymen whom they hold under their authority in India: ©The 
rule has been long since applied to the Army, whose officers, being 
kept in a state of perpetual dependence on the possible contingency 
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of a retiring pension, of which any act of independence on their part 
might for ever deprive them, and never being permitted to gow 
sufficiently rich out of their continually curtailed allowances to 
resign the service rather than submit to any indignities offered to 
them, are retained in the mostmanageable state of dependence on their 
superiors that could be desired. ‘The Civil Service are only not in 
the same condition, because the civilians are the law-makers both 
in India and at home, and contain too many relatives and connec- 
tions of the Directors themselves to be in much danger of any 
serious injury to their fortunes from any cause but their own indis- 
cretions, which are far from being always unwelcome to the higher 
authorities, as their poverty, when it happens, produces the same 
happy effect of placing the individuals so affected at the entire mercy 
of those, by a subservience to whose will they can alone become 
rich. ‘This is a melancholy and humiliating picture; but the chief 
question is, is it not true? 

That portion of the British inhabitants in India, composed of 
what are miscalled independent gentlemen, divided into free mer- 
chants and free mariners, neither of whom are, however, free to 
do any thing that the Governor for the time being chooses to pro- 
hibit, is, one would have imagined, sufliciently under the power of 
the Government, by the simple condition of their residing in India on 
sufferance only, and being liable to be turned out of the country for 
any thing or nothing, without trial or without cause assigned, as 
well as without hope of redress from appeal. But the pleasure of 
impoverishing and trampling down those who are already destitute 
and prostrate, is one which is too dear to despotism not to be gratified 
at every favourable opportunity. And as the free merchants and free 
mariners of India are just as helpless and as incapable of offering any 
effectual] resistance to their rulers as the enslaved natives of the 
country, the Directors at home, and their Governors abroad, are, 
no doubt, equally glad of an opportunity of showing these self- 
called ‘ independent’ inhabitants of British-birth, that they are 
powerless and contemptible, and can be treated just as their rulers, 
in their sovereign will and pleasure, see fit. ‘The issue will show 
whether there are any limits to their tyranny or not. In the mean 
time, treating the question as one to be decided by law and reason, 
(to which the petitioning inhabitants of Calcutta, after all their ex- 
perience of the inefficiency of these guides, still appeal, as though 
these were to settle the dispute!) we shall record what has been said 
and done in the matter; earnestly desiring, though certainly, not 

»much encouraged to hope, that the end may be a triumph of right 
and justice over unbridled avarice and power ; and that the inha- 
bitants of India, British as well as Native, if they can be taught to 
hate depotism by no other means, may, after they have tamely sub- 
mitted to all sorts of insults on their integrity, their independence, 
and their understanding, be roused to resistance by an attack on 
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their pockets, that meanest of all channels, and one through which 
a high-minded spirit would be least likely to be moved, but which, 
in the present instance, at least, seems to have stirred up a feeling 
that no previous aggravation could create. 

We have received from Calcutta an official copy of the Stamp Act ; 
but as it fills twelve entire sheets, and is full of technical and minute 
details, we shall not tax the reader's patience by its insertion. The 
only great question that can interest the public mind is the principle 
on which the Act is framed,—namely, the assumption that the East 
India Company and its Government in India have the power to levy, 
at their will and pleasure, contributions in any shape, and to any 
amount, not only from the Natives of India, (for, poor wretches ! not 
even the complaining English petitioners seem to dispute that,) but 
from all British-born subjects residing by sufferance in their terri- 
tories. We shall see the principle of the Act in its preamble : though 
this is a formality which, if the powers recited by it be justly as- 
sumed, might well be dispensed with altogether. This preamble is 
as follows : 

‘ Whereas Stamp Duties have long been raised, levied, and paid 
* within the PROVINCES subordinate to this Presidency ; and where- 
‘ as it appears EXPEDIENT, With a view to the improvement of the re- 
‘ venue derived from the said duties : and is otherwise susT AND PRO- 
« per that a similar tax should be levied and paid wirntn rar TOWN 
‘or Caucurra, the Vice-President in Council, under the powers 
* vested in him by virtue of the 98th and 99th section of the Act 53d 
* Geo. IL. cap. 45 ; and with the sanction of the Court of Directors 
‘ of the United Company of Merchants of England trading to the 
* East Indies ; and with the approbation of the Board of Commis- 
‘ sicners for the Affairs of India, has enacted the following rules to 
be in force within the Town of Calcutta, from and after the Ist day 
‘ of May next ensuing.’ 

This is really a pattern of a preamble which might serve for all 
time to come. It might be thus fairly paraphrased : 

‘Whereas floggings and tortures have long been inflicted on slaves 
‘within the PROVINCES subordinate to this country, (namely, 
‘ the West Indies, the Mauritius, and the Cape of Good Hope ;) and 
‘ whereas it appears EXPEDIENT, with a view to the improvement 
‘of discipline, and is otherwise sust AND PROPER that similar 
* foggings should be inflicted WITHIN THE ISLAND OF GREAT 
* BRITAIN ITSELF, the prime minister, with the sanction of the 
‘ West India planters, (the ‘ honourable masters’ of the well-flogged 
‘ slaves,) and the secretary of the colonies, (or commissioners for the 
‘ affairs of our colonial dependencies,) have enacted the following rules 
* @or a graduated scale of effective flogging) to be in force within 
‘ the island of Great Britain, from and after the 1st day of May next 
‘ ensuing.’ 
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It is difficult to treat so absurd a preamble seriously. It*is one 
of the finest instances of the non-sequitur that we remember, even 
in Indian legislation ; and is only to be paralleled by the argument 
of Sir Francis Macnaghten, who, when he gave his sanction te the 
law for licensing the Press in India, used a very similar train of 
deduction : contending that— 

‘ Whereas the Legislature of England (to their shame, be it re- 
‘ corded) gave to the Government of India an instrument for effee- 
‘tually restraining the freedom of Englishmen, in the power to 
‘ banish from that country all British-born individuals, (but these 
* only,) without trial, for any act displeasing to the ruling authorities : 
‘ Tuererore, it was lawful for the Government of India (without 
‘ the sanction of the English Legislature) to place a similarly effec- 
‘tive restraint on all Indian-born individuals ; and, if there were 
‘no existing law by which this could be done, to make a new law to 
‘ meet the case.’ 

In the same spirit, the India Company assumes, that because they 
have for a long time oppressed the helpless Natives, by a Stamp 
Tax in the Provinces, therefore it is just and expedient that they 
should similarly oppress the equally helpless English at the Pres1- 
pENcI1ES ; and the logic is indisputable, because it can be enforced if 
necessary at the point of the bayonet, and because if any English- 
man refuses to admit its cogency, he can be transported without 
trial, which is a far more effective mode of silencing a man than by 
answering his arguments. 

Arguments, it is true, have been advanced, some of them with 
great spirit and force ; though, as yet, they appear to have made 
but little impression. Having repeated, however, the preamble to 
the Act, in which the whole principle of it is included, we shall first 
give the Petition of the inhabitants of Calcutta against its passing ; 
and then add what may better follow than precede it. The Petition 
is as follows : 


‘To the Right Honourable the Vice-President in Council, the humble 
Petition of the British and Native Inhabitants of Calcutta. 


‘That your petitioners respectfully, but most earnestly, entreat the 
attention of your Lordship in Council to the Stamp Regulation lately 
promulgated, and which has excited the greatest apprehension and alarm 
among the British and Native inhabitants of Calcutta. 

‘2. Inthe preamble, it is stated to have been passed by the Vice- 
President in Council, under the powers vested in him by the 98th and 
99th sec. 53d Geo. HL., ¢. 155, and with the sanction of the Court of 
Directors, and the approbation of the Board of Commissioners for the 
affairs of India. 

* 3. Your petitioners have always understood that the statute adverted 
to, as vesting this power in the local Government, was limited to duties 
and taxes connected with Customs, and was passed for the express pur- 
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pose ofwobviating difficulties arising from the imposition of sueh duties 
and taxes, within the jurisdiction of the King’s Court in India. 


‘4, Your petitioners cannot think that the legislature intended to give 
to: the local. Government the right of unlimited taxation. They humbly 
sulynit, for the consideration of your Lordship in Council, that if the le- 
gislature had intended to bestow any general power of taxation beyoad 
the subject-matter of Customs specitically mentioned, such power would 
have been introduced by a suitable preamble, reciting the expediency or 
exigency of the measure, and would have been strictly defined as to its 
extent. Your petitioners cannot think that Parliament would heedlessly 
bestow the dangerous power of unlimited taxation, by general expres- 
sions, unconnected with the subject-matter, and of dubious construction. 

«5. Fourteen years have nearly elapsed since the enactment of the 53d 
Geo. HI., embracing periods of great public dificulty, when the country 
was engaged in expensive wars, yet no tax has ever been imposed under 
the authority of that statute; and your petitioners pray that a power 
which, if it exists, has thus slumbered since its creation, may not be 
called forth at a period of public peace and tranquillity, when they hope 
that the exigencies of the state cannot require its exercise, and in times 
of Commercial pressure and difficulty, when individuals are ill able to 
bear it. 


‘ 6. Your petitioners, in thus drawing the attention of your Lordship 
in Council to the legality of the regulation, and the important principle 
which it involves, cannot be misunderstood. They disclaim any wish or 
intention to question the power or authority of Government ; they are 
only desirous of vonpocthie conveying to your Lordship in Council their 
opinion upon a subject of the greatest moment to their present and future 
interests. 

«7. With respect to the operation of the regulation, your petitioners 
are unable to express to your Lordship in Council the public inconve- 
nience, embarrassment, and actual distress, that would inevitably follow 
its enforcement. 

‘ 8. The Native Shroffs, in particular, have already taken the greatest 
alarm, and contemplate abandoning an occupation which they could not 
pursue without ruin, under the provisions of the Stamp regulation. 


‘ 9. In every country such a tax must produce great inconvenience in 
its operation, and be attended with great vexation in its collection, But 
¢circumstanced as this country is, your petitioncrs avow their belief, that 
if the regulation should be carried into effect, commercial dealings would 
be.impeded to a degree affecting public credit, and that money transac- 
tions would be wholly suspended. 

ion 10.) Your petitioners have often experienced, and acknowledged most 
thankfully, the considerate attention always paid by Government to the 
opinion of the community when respectfully urged: and they entreat 
the attention of your Lordship in Council to the respectability and num- 
ber off the signatures to this petition, evincing that it speaks the senti- 
ments and opinions of the British and Native inhabitants of Calcutta. 


. “11. Your petitioners abstain from troubling Government by going in 
tr iil through the regulation, and pointing out the evils likely to enstle 
from each provision. They do not believe that human wisdom could 
devis any regulation of the same general nature and character that 
Would nut, iti ifs consequénces, be injartous to the public and to Govern- 
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ment; and the prayer of their petition is, not for the modification, bug 
total abolition of the measure. 


‘12. In conclusion, your petitioners declare that no measure has‘ever 
been passed or proposed by Government which excited Such general 
alarm and dissatisfaction ; and they earnestly pray that yout Lordship im 
Council will be pleased to allay such feelings, and restore public confi- 
dence, at a period of known commercial embarrassment, by annulling 
and abolishing the regulation in question, and your petitioners shall ever 
feel grateful.’ 


To this Petition we shall append the legal opinion of one of the 
most talented and independent members of the Calcutta bar; whose 
name for the present we withhold, not knowing how far it may be 
safe to him to make it public through our pages, but vouching for 
its authenticity, and leaving the document to speak for itself. It is 
as foliows : 

Case. 

‘ Mr, ———— will be pleased to give his opinion : 

* Ist. Whether the words of the Act 53 Geo, ILL. c. 85, sect. 98 & 99, 
empowers the Government to introduce a stamp tax like the one at. pre- 
sent contemplated. 

‘ 2d. If Mr. ———— be of opinion that the words of that Act of Par- 
liament do confer such a power, he will be pleased to advise whether the 
Stamp Regulation, about to be introduced, requires to be registered in 
the Supreme Court before it can be put in force. 

* 3d. Mr. —————’s opinion generally on this important subject will be 
acceptable, and as to the measures most proper to be pursued im order 
to prevent the introduction and operation of the Regulation in question. 


Opinion. 


“In giving my opinion on the questions submitted to me, I have endea- 
voured as much as possible to consider them in a strictly professional 
point of tiew, and to divest my mind, during the consideration of them, 
of any objections which I may entertain either to the principle of the 
tax, the authority by which it is to be imposed, or the nature of the pre- 
visions and penalties contained in the Regulation imposing it. 

‘I trust itis a position, beyond all dispute, that within the limits of the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, and within the pale of English law in 
this country, every individual resident enjoys the same rights and privi- 
leges as those which are enjoyed by Englishmen resident in England, 
except where those privileges have been curtailed or taken away by ‘the 
express words of an Act of Parliament, or by regulations of the local 
Gsovernment, acting within the limits assigned to it by statute, and taking 
for its guides and landmarks the provisions of the law of England in 
analogous cases. Now, I need scarcely remark, that the rights of 
Englishmen, with respect to taxation, are rights guarded with peculiar 
jealousy by the constitution. The power to originate taxation resides 
exclusively with the representatives of the people, and is a power which, 
however used, is never surrendered. In the laxity of colonial edmninie- 
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or local Government ; but though such deviations have existed, they 
have always been regarded with anxiety by the House of Commons, and 
in the end, as very recently in the cases of New South Wales and Gibral- 
tar, and some years ago in this country, Acts have been passed to legalize 
them for the future, and to indemnify, for the past, those who sanctioned 
them. There can be no doubt, at least there is none in my mind, that 
before the Act of 53 Geo. III. ¢. 155., and the Act of the succeeding 
year, c. 105, every farthing that was levied within the limits of Calcutta, 
by way of tax, was levied against all law; and I look upon all arguments, 
drawn from the practices that may have prevailed here before the pass- 
ing of the Act last-mentioned as utterly valueless. A custom or usage 
to bind any one, and under any circumstances, must have a legal origin, 
and this would contradict all known principles of law. 

‘However, there can be no doubt now, that the privilege of taxing 
themselves has been taken away from the inhabitants of Calcutta by dif- 
ferent sections of the two statutes already mentioned, and that authority 
to impose certain taxes has been thereby granted and confirmed to the 
local Government; but I have thought it not superfluous to make some 
preliminary observations on the principles and doctrine of the constitu- 
tion of England in regard to taxation, in order to show, that if ever the 
question of how far the authority of the local Government extends in 
this matter should become a subject of discussion before a court of 
English law, the words of the statute, conferring an authority, which 
in such hands may be so dangerous, will and ought to receive a striet 
construction, and the authority so conferred will be confined within the 
narrowest boundaries. 


“With regard to the first question that I am asked, I feel bound to an- 
swer, that I have no doubt whatever that the words of the 98th and 99th 
seetions of the 53d of the late King, chap. 155, do empower this Go- 
vernment to introduce a stamp tax, like the one at present contemplated. 
At first I had some doubt, and I went over the two sections, sentence by 
sentence, and considered them long and anxiously before I could be 
satisfied in giving such an opinion. The Tax proposed is not, in-any fair 
or ordinary sense of the words, and certainly not in any scientific sense, 
a tax either upon persons or upon property ; it is a tax upon the transfer 
of property, and all the instruments specified in the schedule annexed to 
the proposed regulation fall without the legal definition of property. 
Some are mere muniments and evidences, others what are technically 
termed ‘ choses in action,’ instruments which give aright to property, the 
amount of which is either ascertained or not, according to circumstances, 
but which are not properly in themselves such as can become the subject 
of taxation; but when I find that the latter words of the 98th section 
give power to the Governor-General in Council to impose taxes, to be 
levied and paid upon and by all persons and property whatsoever, within 
Caleutta, in as ample a manner as they can now lawfully impose any 
duties or taxes, to be levied, raised, or paid upon or by any persons whom- 
soever beyond the limits of Calcutta, I um obliged to say that is impossible 
to use words more comprehensive. Taxes upon transfer of property, 
admitting them to be neither fairly included in the description of taxes 
upon property, nor taxes wpon persons, are, unquestionably, taxes paid dy 
persons ; and when | recollect that, at the time of the passing this Act, a 
stamp duty actually existed in the provinces, and that even if none did 
exist, there can be no doubt of the powemof the Governor-General in 
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Council to impose it there. I conceive there can be scarcely any more 
doubt of their power to impose it here, under the words of this Act. 


‘On the second point I have felt less difficulty in coming to the con- 
clusion, that before the Regulation caa be enforced by penalties, it must 
be registered in the Supreme Court. Whatever may be the powers or 
authority of the Government of the East India Conmpany over the Natives 
of India, and beyond Calcutta,—within it, their power is created and 
limited by the Parliament of Great Britain; and their right to legislate 
for the town of Calcutta depends on the 36th section of the 13th Geo. IIL, 
which ‘‘ makes it lawful for the Governor-General in Council to make 
such rules, ordinances, and regulations for the good order and civil 
government of the settlement of Fort William, and the factories and 
places subordinate, or to be subordinate thereto, as shall be deemed 
just and reasonable, (such rules, ordinances, and regulations not being 
repugnant to the laws of the realm,) and to set, impose, inflict, and levy 
reasonable fines and forfeitures and penalties, for the breach or non- 
observance of such rules, ordinances, and regulations ; but, nevertheless, 
the saine, or any of them, shall not be valid, or of any force or effect, until 
the same shall be duly registered and published in the Supreme Court of 
Judicature, with the consent and approbation of the said Court :” and then 
an appeal is given to any person in India or England ; and it is further pro- 
vided that the King in Council may disallow such regulations. By the pre- 
amble of this Act, I find that it was passed to prevent various abuses in the 
administration and government of the East India Company, and there can 
be no doubt that it was mainly intended for the security of British sub- 
jects in India, from misrule and oppression on the part of the Company’s 
Government, and gradually to introduce among their decendants and the 
Natives, institutions similar to those of England, when the time should 
arrive for it. Such being the intention of the Legislature, I look upon 
the provision contained in the 36th section as a trust, solemnly conferred 
upon the Judges, to serve as a safeguard for the rights of the people 
within their jurisdiction; as a sort of charter of right, conferred upon 
the people themselves, which cannot be taken away (being their only 
security) without the most express words of repeal, and enactments as 
precise and positive as those which established it. With this view of the 
provisions of the 36tb section of the 13th Geo. HL. I shall proceed to 
examine the question, whether the 99th section of the 53d Geo. III. cap. 
155, empowering this Goverment to inflict penalties for the non-payment 
of the taxes and duties imposed by the 98th section of the same Act, abro- 
rrates the security given to the subject by the provisions of the 13th Geo. 

I]. And J find that by the 99th section of the 53d Geo. IIT., the Governor- 
General in Council is empowered to ‘ make laws and regulations respect- 
ing duties and taxes, and to impose fines and penalties and forfeitures for 
the non-payment of them, or the breach of such laws or regulations ia as 
full and ample a manner, as such Governor-General in Council may now 
lawfully ake any other laws or regulations, or impose any other fines, 
penalties, or forfeitures, whatever.” Now, within Calcutta what were the 
regulations which the Governor-General in Council could make, or the 
penalties which they could lawfully impose? None, absolutely none 
whatever, without the sanction of the Supreme Court. And it is very 
remarkable that these words used in the 98th section, “ or in any place 
whatever,” giving the Government authority to impose the tax, are 
entirely omitted when the med@e of enforcing it is pointed out, which 
shows, if there could be any doubt remaining of the intention of the Legis- 
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lature, that they did not intend to confide the levying of penalties to the 
discretion of the Government alone, for if the words had been (as in the 
preceding section) that Government should have power to inflict penal- 
ties in.as full and ample a manner within Calcutta as they lawfully might 
in any other place whatever, there would have been an end of all doubt 
about. their power, and their authority to inflict pains and penalties 
within Calcutta would have clearly co-extension with their power to 
tax. It may be contended that the 54th Geo. III. e. 105, shows that the 
Government can lawfully impose penalties without registration ; but so 
far from it, it proves directly the reverse. In my observations. at the 
outset, I have shown that no power but that of Parliament can tax ; the 
fundamental principles of the English Constitution being, that those 
who are to pay, shall vote and grant, and the people even of the colonies 
are supposed to grant through the House of Commons. Before the Act 
of the 53d of the late king, therefore, I hold, that the Government and 
the Supreme Court together could not lawfully have raised any, the 
smallest tax, much less the Government alone. And of this opinion, 
evidently, was the Legislature, or there would have been no necessity for 
the Act of the 54th Geo. III. to remove doubts. That Act legalizes 
such orders, regulations, and usages, imposing, taxes and penalties as 
existed before the Act of the 53d, and makes them binding as full 
and effectually as if imposed under that Act, but no further; and oh 
the Act of the 53d does give the Government authority to impose taxes 
without registration, it does not give them authority to impose any other 
penalties than such as before it they darfully might. I acknowledge, 
however, that if any penalties had before the 54th Geo. IIL, been ille- 
gally and by usage imposed, as such penalties and usages are made law- 
ful, ‘any act of Parliament or law notwithstanding’ such particular 
usages and penalties might even, though never levied by virtue of any 
registered regulation, have, by virtue of the sweeping words, ‘ any Act or 
law notwithstanding,’ the force of law. But this would be the exception, 
aot the rule. 

* It may be observed, that the 8th section of the 21st Geo. III, ¢. 70, 
might seem to exclude the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in matters 
of revenue, but from the very words of that section, which speak of col- 
lection according to the usage and practice of the country, it evidently 
relates to the revenue of the interior, and that only. And a reference 
to the preamble, and the whole scope and tenor of the Act, will render 
it still more abundantly evident that it is the revenue collected from the 
Natives, and acts done in pursuance of the orders of Government, relat- 
ing to such collections, that are withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court. By the 3d section of this very Act, all acts affecting 
British subjects are expressly declared to be within its jurisdiction, 
whether done in pursuance of the orders of Government or not ; and by 
the 4th section, the Governor-General and Council are declared te have 
no authority to do, nor are they to be discharged or acquitted from, the 
consequences of doing, any acts ‘ than such of the same nature 
description as they might lawfully do by the laws and statutes of this 
kingdom.” I haye already expressed my opinion, that they could not 
laufully raise any the smallest tax within Calcutta; and if they eould, 
this Act reserves expressly to the Supreme Court the jurisdiction over 
all orders) respecting British subjects. Nothing in this Act, therefore, 
can affect the, question of taxation unger subsequent Acts, much less 
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the question of how and by whom penalties are to be imposed -for. the 
breach of them. 

‘ I think it proper to touch but briefly upon the provisions of the 
proposed Regulation, some of which are singularly objectionable: ‘Te 
enter into minor objections, would lead me to immense prolixity. I 
shall content myself with pointing out some of the most prominent. 
By the 16th paragraph of the 9th section of this Regulation, the heir, 
administrator, or person in charge of the effects of u deceased stamp- 
vender, who shall refuse to deliver the stamps remaining unsold, and all 
accounts relating thereto, that may be forthcoming among the effects of 
the deceased, or to allow search to be made whenever the stamp-collector 
chooses to demand to make search, is first made subject to a specifie fine 
for each offence, and then is to be subject, besides, “ to such daily fine, 
until the papers, documents, and writings required are furnished, as the 
Board of Revenue shall direct!” ‘The sentence is ambiguous ; it may 
mean either that the Board of Revenue is to have a discretionary and 
unlimited power of fining, so that they may fine a man all he is worth 
one day, and as much again the next; or it may mean this, which is the 
strict grammatical construction, that until the papers are furnished in 
such manner as the Board shall direct, the delinquent shall be subject 
to the specific fine before mentioned. The 18th paragraph of the 
same section is liable to sound objections ; and the provisions of tlie 
first and second clauses of the 12th section, inflicting penalties upon 
the attorneys and agents of litigants, call also for remark. As unstamped 
papers will be legal evidence to all intents, and it may be no fault 
in English courts, whatever it may be in the Mofussil, that doenments 
belonging to clients are not duly stamped before production, it would 
be the bounden duty of an attorney or counsel, to prevent the loss vf 
a client’s cause, to put in evidence on unstamped documents ; and 
by the first of these paragraphs the mere exhibiting it for the perpase 
of proof is made punishable, and the interest and duty of attorneys 
and counsel is placed in perpetual opposition. By the seeond paras 
graph of the last named section, counsel and attorneys are subjected 
to penalties for exhibiting, &e. such papers as shall not have the signa 
ture of a licensed stamp-vender, which signature, for aught that appears 
in the regulation, may be made in the Bengalese, Persian, or any other 
character in the known world. The last objection which I shall notice 
is the greatest of all; and ifever that provision were executed it would 
cause the most grievous oppression, No contract or receipt for any 
sum, however small, is exempted from tax ; the consequences of this, if 
executed, are obvious ; fortunately it can never be enforced to any ex- 
tent. 

‘As my opinion is also requested on the measures to be pursued fit 
order to prevent the introduction of this Regulation, I beg to say, that it 
is possible that as a private citizen I might have different views of the 
propriety of the measures, which, as a lawyer, I would recommend to be 
pursued: In the latter capacity, I should chiefly advise such measwres'as 
would in my judgment the most easily and speedily attain theend prov 
posed. I should recommend, in this view, ‘has the Government be: rec 
spectfully requested to suspend the operation of the tax, and to use their 
endeavours to induce the Directors to lay it aside altogether! | Wf thi¥ 
should fail, and the Judges wére to register the Regulation, which) 'as at 
present framed, I: most strongly doubt, 1 would advise'a pul/lappliea- 
tion to be heard by counsel against it before registry, and afterwards an 
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appeal to the King in Council. And also a petition, to be agreed upon 
or sanctioned by a public meeting, praying that the power of taxing and 
levying penalties should be taken from the Government and the Su- 

reme Court, and exercised by Parliament alone, unless the inhabitants 
of Calcutta, who are deemed qualified to pay, should also be deemed qua- 
lified to grant. And lastly, if the penalties of the Act should be attempted 
to be enforced without registration, I would advise a legal resistance to 
such attempt, the expenses to be defrayed by public subscription; and 
an appeal from the , an if adverse, from the Court’s deeming that 
it had no jurisdiction or any other reason, and the case were appealable ; 
and a petition, nearly similar in its prayer to that which I have mentioned, 
except that it might be added by way of alternative, that if the Legisla- 
ture thought fit still to intrust the Government with the power, it should 
at least interpose the necessity of registration in the Supreme Court. 

Calcutta \st March, 1827. (Signed) (—_—) 

To this, in the way of legal argument, nothing can be added. 
But we cannot resist the opportunity to close this series of observa- 
tions and documents on a question of so much public interest in 
India at the present moment, by the remarks of an intelligent writer 
on the spot, and one more closely connected with the Government 
than many would imagine ; yet, as will be seen, sufficiently identi- 
fying himself with the people to prevent his own commanding posi- 
tion from absorbingt all sympathy with theirs. He says: 

‘The petition of the inhabitants of Calcutta against this first 
attempt at unlimited taxation is before the Vice-Government, 
which has referred it to the Governor-General in the Upper Pro- 
vinces. The Vice-Governor is, I believe, sincerely desirous of 
doing away the thing, as ill-timed and inconvenient to all; but 
without sacrificing the principle of our having the right to tax, how, 
and when, and to what extent we please. Lord Amherst, on the other 
hand, is attended by Holt Mackenzie, in quality of dry-nurse ; and 
as this great financier happens to be the parent of the tax in ques- 
tion, and perhaps the most arbitrary-minded man under the shelter 
of quiet manners, that ever cursed a country, he does not choose to 
give up his child, the tax,—still less to yield to any such insolence as 
petitioning, from men who have nothing to do with the laws but obey 
them! ‘The independent inhabitants, on the other side, that is, 
every European out of our service, and all the Natives who enjoy 
the protection of the Supreme Court and English laws and privi- 
leges, (when not expressly deprived of them by express Act of Par- 
liament,) stand out on the principle, that this trading Government 
of a leasehold Company, having sinister interests, diametrically 
opposed in all matters of revenue to the governed, shall not be at 
liberty to tax, without limitation, without their consent, without 
even their knowledge of what is impending, without opportunity of 
opposing, or delaying, or appealing, without proof of necessity, 
without control over outlay of the taxes. ‘They will not believe Par- 
liament can contemplate giving such hideous power into the hands 
of three or four men, two of whom aré strangers, with little know- 
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ledge or real influence, two devoted servants to the common enemy, 
(for so “ our honourable masters,” the Company, is most unceremo- 
niously termed,) possessing, with their corps of functionaries and 
aspirant successors at their backs, the whole real power of the state. 


‘ Our favourite argument (they say) is, ““ Why should Europeans, 
or Calcutta Natives, be exempt from taxes inflicted on those who 
live without the Mahratta Ditch?” And to this they reply, Ist, It 
does not follow that because A is unjustly or cruelly treated, an 
argument is furnished for depriving B of exemption from the same, 
if & have had the good fortune to escape heretofore, from whatever 
vause. 2dly, We must first prove that we ough? to treat A in the 
way we do, and this they deny in the case of stamps, or law pro- 
ceedings, or transfers of property. They say such taxes are wrong. 
1. Because they are taxes on justice. 2. Because they are impedi- 
ments to industry. 3. Because this country is in an infant stage of 
commerce, agriculture, and manufactures, and unable to bear this 
fresh burihen. 4. Because in no country where the Government 
absorbs all the rent of land, is there, or can there be, room for the 
European taxation of more advanced countries, where rent is in 
private hands. 5. Because we oppress the people, in addition, with 
monopolies of salt, opium, and silk, and privileges, and preferences, 
enjoyed by us as trading sovereigns. 6. Because experience has 
twice shown, that the stamps, except those on law proceedings, 
have been cousidered intolerable, and resisted successively, even by 
these prostrate Natives. 7. Because the people are so impoverished 
and miserable, backward and ignorant, to an inconceivable degree 
of depression, in the scale of mankind, and unable to bear more 
burthens. 


‘The independent Europeans (I mean those not in our service) 
fairly meet the question, and say, “ If the tax, and the power im- 
posing, and the way imposed, were all unexceptionable in regard 
to the Natives of the Provinces, we do not admit that we ought, 
therefore, to submit to it. For, 1. we have certain general consti- 
tutional rights, in common with all settlers and colonists from 
England, where not expressly deprived of such by law. 2. We are, 
by law, specially protected in those general rights by Parliament 
extending to us English laws, and courts, and privileges, except in 
specified cases ; and the implied construction of a chance clause, or 
vague enactment, cannot take from us our birth-right. 3. We are 
the conquerors, and the mass of Natives the conquered ; these last 
have no rights under the English Government but what are spe- 
cially conferred—while we have all rights not specially taken away. 
4. The few Natives who live in Calcutta, enjoy every right that 
Europeans do, by special enactments placing them under our judges 
and laws, and, in this respect, are on a different footing from our 
brethren in the provinces.” 


* This is a summary of the arguments used against us by the 
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thinking part of the English merchants and others here; and I 
confess I do not see how they are to be met or controverted. The 
Government are perhaps wise, therefore, in refusing their sanction 
(as I believe they will) to any public meeting of the aggrieved ; 
though some may think it would be better to let the meeting take 
place, and the opposition to the tax of our honourable masters eva- 
porate, as it then would do, in words. 

‘ The civil and military servants (whatever their private opinions) 
take no part in this matter,—indeed, why should they? It would 
only render them obnoxious, and thus do them much more injury 
individually, than they could effect good as particles of a collective 
body. Not half a dozen of either class have yet signed the petition ; 
nor has it been allowed to be presented in person or by deputation, 
as was at first intended ; the more orderly and established mode of 
sending it in through one of our Secretaries being all the favour 
shown it,—as that leads to no pledges, or civil compliments, on its 
acceptance or rejection.’ 





Testimony OF APPROBATION FROM ‘THE GOVERNMENT OF Mapras 
vo rut Honourasie Mr. Cour. 


To the Honourable Arthur Henry Cole, Resident, Mysoor. 


Sir,—I am directed by the Honourable the Governor in Council 
to say, that this Government has frequently expressed its approba- 
tion of your public conduct as Resident at Mysoor, both on special 
occasions of difficulty and importance, and also in the general 
tenour of your proceedings, and at this time in particular, it is due 
to vou and very gratifying to the Governor in Council to state how 
highly your qualifications for the distinguished oflice, so long filled 
by you, have been appreciated. The Governor in Council considers 
as eminently praiseworthy and deserving of imitation your Zeal for 
the public honour and interests, your uniform concern for the per- 
sonal wishes of his Highness the Rajah, and for the character and 
success of his government, and the frank and conciliatory disposition 
by which you have always secured the cordial co-operation of every 
authority whose duty it was to act in concert with you. With these 
sentiments, the Governor in Council instruct me to offer you the 
expression of his sincere esteem, and of his deep regret that the 
state of your health should deprive the Government of your further 
services. I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) D. Hitx, Chief Secretary. 


Fort St. George Feb, 27, 1827 





Cuassica, Excursion rrom Rome ro ArpPINo, cHE Birra 
PLACE OF CICERO. 


No. I. 


Tue heat began to be almost intolerable at Rome;_ neither 
was it mitigated by one of the loudest thunder-storms I ever re- 
member to have witnessed. The fresher air of the snow-clad Apen- 
nines, and a wish to visit the birth-place of Cicero, invited me not 
reluctantly from the capital. 

. . » Mihi jam non regia Roma, 
Sed vacuum Tibur placet. 

We were accompanied by a venerable Portuguese Jesuit, about to 
join his fraternity in Tivoli; ‘ comes Heliodorus, come ingenium ;’ 
who had been in England as far back as the year 1769; and whose 
knowledge of the finer passages in Milton proved that he had not 
been there in vain. The sun was shooting a rich crimson tint on 
the ruins of Dioclesian’s baths ; a rotunda attached to which, 
Michael Angelo turned into a church ; but the magnificent granite 
shafts, ill imitated by modern in brick and plaister, vindicate the 
glory of the first architect. About a mile from the gate of San Lo- 
renzo, we reached a church dedicated to the same saint. It is only 
remarkable as having been lately proved by a distinguished antiquary 
resident at Rome, to have been built with the ruins of the portico of 
Octavia, which enclosed temples to Jupiter and Juno. — Plinius tells 
us that Batrachus and Saurus, two Spartan architects, were employed 
by Augustus in the erection of these temples ; and that in the vo- 
lutes of the columns, they caused to be engraved a frog and lizard. 
Now in the eighth column that supports the roof of San Lorenzo, a 
frog and lizard, illustrative of the names of the architects, appear. 
It is thus that the modern Romans have a perpetual whet-stone ap- 
plied to their wits by the gigantic labours of their ancestors in art. 

We rolled slowly along the old Via Tiburtina, supposed to have 
been first paved in the consulship of M. Valerius Maximus, in the 
year of the city ccccxivir. Excavations that were made in the pon- 
tificate of Alexander VII. prove that it was thrice raised; three 
pavements in irregular polygonal masses having been then disco- 
vered, one above the other. Vestiges of the old trottoirs are occa- 
sionally visible. About two miles from the church of San Lorenzo, 
just before reaching the Anio, we traversed the spot where Hannibal 
pitched his camp after his battle with the proconsul Fulvius Flaccus. 
We may collect from history, that the Carthaginian general just saw 
Rome, and no more ; as if his destinies permitted nothing further. 
Soon after crossing the bridge thrown over the Anio, and built by 
Mammea, the mother of Alexander Severus, we noticed remains of 
very ancient quarries on the opposite side of the stream,, To ourJeft 
was the spot where the consul Servilius defeated the Sabines ; and 
five miles further, is the scene of another memorable victory gained 
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by Ancus Martius over the early inhabitants of Latium, Every rood 
of the Campagna has been fought and refought over. 

We presently saw to the left the Lago de’ Tartari, in colour like 
a bow] of cream, and of a sulphureous, nitrous, and petrifying qua- 
lity. It is perhaps one of the most active petrifying waters known; 
for it gradually transforms into stone the plants and reeds that grow 
for some paces round. A constant fermentation penetrates the pores 
of the weeds with stony particles ; the lake is shallow, and its basin 
is a light and porous turf. A few paces beyond, we crossed the 
hoary Albula, which flows into the Anio by a channel cut by one of 
the princes of the house of Este. It rises from the Lago Sulfureo, 
celebrated for the oracular groves of Faunus, mentioned in the well- 
known lines of Virgil. When Kircher saw this lake, he found it 
about a mile in circuit ; but it is now much reduced in size. It un- 
dergoes a perpetual diminution from the unctuous and bituminous 
matter which floats on its surface. Dust and seeds transported by 
the wind adhere to it, and in process of time little islands are formed, 
which, blown to the shores, of course become more compact. None 
of these bituminous islets exceed ten feet in length. A century or 
two may possibly thus annihilate the lake, or reduce it to a bituminous 
marsh. Kircher affirms that it is ‘imperscrutabilis profunditatis ;’ the 
depth however has been ascertained to be from sixty to one hundred 
and seventy feet. The force of Virgil's line, ‘ sevum exhalat opaca 
mephitim,’ is here sensibly felt by every traveller ; for the atmo- 
sphere, for more than a mile round, is impregnated with a fetid sul- 
phureous effluvia. 

We almost immediately reached the Ponte Lucano, either so called 
from the Lucus Tiburti, or from Marcus Plautius Lucanus, one of 
the Plautian family, whose sepulchre, half covered with ivy, pro- 
claims the grandiosita of the Romans in their monumental buildings. 
It is built of Tiburtine stone, and of the same form as that of Cecilia 
Metella, but very inferior in elegance of design. The illustrious 
family of the Plautii gave eighteen consuls to Rome. Aulus Plau- 
tius was the conqueror of Caractacus ; and Claudius having decreed 
him an evation, went out to meet him on his return from Britain. 
Another of this family having been named by the senate to take 
command of a naval force destined for Asia, lost his wife at Taren- 
tum. As he ascended the funeral pile to take a last farewell, he was 
so affected that he killed himself. They were both buried in a 
common tomb, called by the Tarentines, Sepulchrum Amantium.* 

The freshness of the Tiburtine groves, the murmur of the casca- 
telle, the moon shining in her fullest splendour, formed a most 
grateful contrast to the suffocating heat of the Campagna, that 
pestilens et aridum solum, as it is called by Titius Livius : and we 
just recognised, by the silver light, the immense ruins of the Villa 





* De Sanct. Famil, Plautia, 
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Adriana, surrounded by its pine and cypress groves, and various as 
the character of its founder : ‘ idem severus, lotus, comis, gravis, 
lascivus, cunctator, tenax, liberalis, simulator, scevus, clemens, et 
semper in omnibus varius.’ * 

We drove to the Regina, an inn which I have little doubt pro- 
vided us with better fare than Horace enjoyed with his Glycera, 
Propertius with his Cynthia, or Catullus with his Lesbia, when they 
sojourned at Tibur. Nothing is wanting to make the environs of 
this Roman Richmond of perfect beauty but a greater variety of 
trees to break the grey monotony of the olive. 

Tibur, according to the most numerous authorities, was built 
before Rome, by a troop of Greeks from the Peloponnesus, 
under the conduct of Tibertus, Catilus, and Coras, three Argive 
brothers. It long subsisted an independent republic ; and did not 
submit to the capital before A. U. C. cccexy. It appears that the 
Tiburtine commonwealth had a high idea of its importance ; tor on 
soliciting assistance from Rome, against an invasion threatened by 
the neighbouring tribes, the ambassadors dwelling at large on the 
favours that the Romans owed on a similar occasion to Tibur, the 
only reply that they obtained from the senate was, ‘Superbi estis !’ T 
We find nothing interesting respecting its fate after its annexation 
to the capital. In the lower ages, the inhabitants were put to the 
sword by the soldiers of Totila:{ subsequently an irruption of the 
Germans desolated the town. Frederic Barbarossa rebuilt the 
walls, and Pius II. strengthened them with a fortress, which he 
built with the ruins of an amphitheatre. It was always a favourite 
retreat of the opulent Romans, both in ancient and modern times. 

The monopteral temple of Vesta was our first object, of which 
the late Lord Bristol was so enamoured, that he offered a consider- 
able sum to transport it to his park in England; but the govern- 
ment wisely interposed, and prohibited its removal. The lover of 
art betrays nothing but absurdity in wishing to remove whole 
buildings from their accustomed site. What but a ridiculous osten- 
tation could suggest the removal, for instance, of either of the 
Pestan temples, which might be imitated at less cost at home, and 
at the same time call forth the talents of native workmen? We even 
prefer to see the temple of Erechtheus, surrounded as it is by monu- 
ments of Turkish barbarism, than placed in the sprucest lawn, laid 
out by the Reptons and the Browns. The capitals of the temple of 
Vesta, like every composite specimen, are of an indifferent style ; 
and the building is, I suspect, of a later date than the Augustan age. 
Contiguous is the [onic temple of the Sybil, as it is called. An in- 
scription found in it, rather tends to prove that it was dedicated to 
Drusilla, the sister of Caligula. 





* A). Spartian. in Vit. Adrian. 
+ Servius ad Zn. VII. t Procopius, 
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The building presents a rare specimen of the prostyle, tetrastyle, 
and pseudoperipteral dispositions. But the noblest monument of 
Tibur was the temple of Hercules, situated on a commanding height, 
and now occupied by the cathedral. Remains of the cella are still 
visible, and it was about eighty-four palmi in length. Hercules was 
the tutelar deity of the Tiburtines ; and is frequently mentioned by 
the classic authors : by Propertius : 

‘ Curve te in Hereuleum deportant esseda Tibur ?? 
by Silius Italicus ; 

* Quosque sub Herculeis taciturno flumine muris, 

Pomifera arva creant, Anienicolaeque Catilli.’ 
and by Martial : 

‘Ttur ad Herculei gelidas qua Tiburis arces, 

Canaque sulphureis Albula fumat aquis.’ 

After surveying the upper falls of the Anio, we descended to the 
Grotta di Nettuno, to facilitate the approach to which, the French 
General Miolis, with a commendable public spirit, has lately raised 
a convenient flight of steps. All unprejudiced travellers must, 
indeed, be sensible of the advantages which Italy has derived from 
the impulse given by the French invasion. Indeed it may be safely 
averred that no nation ever reaped so great a compensation for the 
incursion of foreign troops. What shall I say of the Mount Cenis, 
and of its noble road, carried over steeps usually hidden in the 
clouds ?) What of the more stupendous work at the Simplon, where 
the traveller and merchant, after ascending twenty-five miles from 
Domo d Ossola, and traversing four galleries cut through the solid 
rock, finds an excellent inn, five thousand feet above the sea? What 
of the Valais, where before there were only seen a few solitary 
mules, monumental crucifixes, and gaping Crétins, now animated 
by rich and frequented inns, necessarily occupying a numerous 
peasantry? What of the bridges thrown across noisy Rhodanus, 
pontem indignatus, before he hides himself in ill-humour? ‘Thrice 
have I traversed these Alpine passes, and thrice was I amazed. The 
pen of the historian will not fail to do justice to these stupendous 
works, not less useful than magnificent. Care also will be taken 
not to forget the barrow-wheelers, the rock-blasters, the superin- 
tending directors, who were actually upon the spot, and with whom 
the principal merit lies. 

But to return to the cascades of the Anio. The prismatic colours 
by a complicated process of reflection and refraction, described a 
nearly horizontal circle, which, reflected again under the white foam, 
presented a spectacle as novel as it was beautiful. But it is from 
the Grotta della Sirena that the Anio appears in all its magnifi- 
cence. Here youcommand the three upper cascades, while the river 
at your feet is precipitated with a thundering noise, which seems to 
shake the dark vault that receives it. Luxuriant vines were bend- 
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ing around with the pizzoutella grape, of a curved and very oblong 
shape, but insipid flavour. 

Crossing the Anio, we continued our walk circa mite solum 
Tiburis, et moenia Catili ? and having made the circuit of the chasm 
formed by the river, soon reached the deserted convent of Saint 
Antonio, built on the foundations of Horace’s 'Tiburtine villa. There 
is no reason for attacking long-established tradition, when it does not 
revolt probability. Suetonius, in his sketch of the life of Horace, 
(and it can be called nothing more,) tells us, ‘ domus ejus ostenditur 
circa Tiburiinum luculum.’ Here we found an apartment inlaid 
with tesselated pavement, and two arched chambers, one of which 
probably contained a bath, for it terminates in a semicircular recess 
at the end. The walls were covered with a nitrous efllorescence. It 
is probable that the simplicity of the poet's retreat formed a striking 
contrast to the splendour of the palace of his friend, Quintilius Varus, 
hard by, and to that of his patron, Maecenas, opposite, the immense 
substructions of which prove that that dexterous minister loved 
even in the country, ‘ molem propinquam nubibus arduis.’ 


Crossing the lower Anio, by the old Roman bridge, we reached 
the picturesque remains of the villa of this celebrated minister, now 
turned into an iron manufactory. It consisted of a vast range 
of porticos surrounding a theatre and two courts, supported by 
Roman Doric pillars below, and lonic above. Several of the Doric 
half columns towards one of the principal courts still remain. 
Streams cut from the Anio flow through the ruins in all directions, 
and are tumbled iuto the valley through the broken and moss- 
grown arches. 

We wandered with considerable pleasure over the terraces, still 
covered with the intonaco trodden by the great men of the Augustan 
age, who no doubt were magnificently entertained with intellectual 
and sensual pleasures, by the ‘mel gentium, the ‘ebur ex Etruria,’ 
the ‘ Cilniorum smaragdus,’ as Augustus called his favourite minis- 
ter, satirically alluding to his loose and bombastic idiom. Mecenas 
will always rank high among that supple class of ministers who 
love to arrange things snugly and comfortably for themselves and 
their master. He had none of the grandeur of Agrippa. But his 
noble patronage of art and talent, and the speech which he delivered 
in favour of the establishment of the empire, in opposition to the 
sentiments of Agrippa for the restoration of the republic, and which 
is transmitted to us by Dio Cassius, prove him aman of no ordinary 
stamp. 

Of the more than thirty Tiburtine villas, which Sickler in his 
topography of Latium enumerates, one of the most interesting, in 
point of recollections, is that which belonged to Caius Cassius. The 
‘ Findus Cassianus’ is mentioned in an ancient chronicle of Tivoli, 
dated as far back as a. vp. 945; and considerable foundations of it 
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are still seen on the Via di Carciano (quasi Cassiano), to the south 
of the modern town. ‘The ruins consist of eighteen spacious cham- 
bers, decorated on the outside with Doric columns. But nothing 
shows the former magnificence of this villa more than the discovery 
among its ruins, of the eight muses, and Apollo Citharadus of the 
Vatican, besides a Faun, a Pallas, and three Hermes of the sages of 
Greece, together with several granite shafts and mosaics. It is 
more than probable that these, or the major part, were the property 
of Caius Cassius ; for the Romans, under the empire, attached a 
sort of veneration to what belonged to the illustrious men of the re- 
public ; the purchasers of their property often leaving it untouched ; 
and this we may collect from Plinius and the anecdotal authors. It 
would appear then that Cassius, though a staunch republican, was not 
insensible to the delights of a magnificent ccuntry retreat. Here it 
is supposed the conspiracy against Caesar was projected and arranged. 
Near the villa of Caius Cassius, they pretend to show that which 
belonged to Marcus Brutus. It is not, however, so well authenti- 
cated as the first. We may nevertheless conclude that he had a villa 
at Tibur ; for Cicero, in his ‘ pro Cluentio,’ mentions the ‘Tiburtine 
villa of M. Brutus, who was a distinguished jurjsconsult, and by 
whom it was probably bequeathed to his relation, the friend and 
exterminator of Cvesar. Many interesting discoveries have been 
made among the ruins, which prove that it was magnificently 
adorned. 

We should not, however, attempt by a too close investigation, to 
destroy the illusion (if illusion it be) of treading the spot where 
Brutus entertained his friends : 

‘ Whose life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him, that nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world: This was a man.’ 


We loitered with pleasure among the trees and fountains of the 
villa d’Este above. Michael Angelo designed one, and called it the 
Queen of the Fountains ; it is at any event superior to the rest, which 
consist of little farthing Cupids, squirting water in rows. 

‘ O altas pinus, admirandasque cupressus 
Estensis ville, late que prospicit agros 
Incultos Latii, prostrataque menia Rome!’ 

The cypresses deserve, indeed, a better tribute. They are worthy 
of the lyre of Gray, or any other poet, ‘ qui fortasse cupressum scit 
simulare.’ 

No spot in the environs of the capital, not even the heights of 
Frascati, overlook a more extensive range of the Campagna than 
the garden of the villa d’Este. To the right below, near the sul- 
phureous sources of the Albula, the deposit of which forms the 
Tiburtine stone, we gazed with pleasure on a verdant hillock, where 
formerly stood the retreat of Zenobia, the accomplished and inte- 
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resting queen of Palmyra. She has thus been described by Pollio, 
a contemporary writer: ‘ forma corporis egregia, oculis supr’ mo- 
dum vigentibus, et nigris ; tanto candore in dentibus, ut margaritas 
eam plerique habere putarent ; vox prietered clara et virilis.’ She 
appears to have been one of those rare creatures occasionally lent us 
to admire; while the pleasure which we feel in the contemplation 
of their excellencies is dashed by the despair of being able to imitate 
them. 

Augustus, we find from Suetonius, was partial to Tibur, where 
he tempered pleasure with the duties of the chief magistracy : 
‘ precipue frequentavit proxima urbi oppida, Lanuvium, Preneste, 
Tibur, ubi etiam in porticibus Herculis jus persepe dixit.’ Augus- 
tus, though not exempt from petty vanities, and some acts of 
cruelty, during the ferment of the civil wars ; though we cannot 
contemplate him with that satisfaction which we should had he 
filled his office on pure elective principles, will always pass a rare 
example among sovereigns, of a trying and unparalleled course of 
prosperity gradually meliorating the complexion of the heart. 

Leaving the ‘domus Albunee resonantis, and its numerous re- 
collections, we followed the Via Valeria to Vico-Varo, distant from 
Tivoli nine miles. The road was so called from Marcus Valerius 
Maximus, who, we learn from Livius, paved it in the year of the 
city ccccxtvul. Its former magnificence is confirmed by the sub- 
structions which supported it near the Anio, and fragments of 
bridges still visible, which traversed streamlets and small ravines. 
It was only fifteen feet in width, and like the Via Tiburtina, paved 
with polygonal flags. We had Mount Catillus on our left, now sur- 
mounted with a crucifix. We passed, to our right, the ruins of the 
pretended villa of Syphax, king of Numidia; but the inscription 
found, as is said, on its site, with his name inscribed, in the fifteenth 
century, is of apocryphal authority. We may, however, infer from 
Livius, that that African sovereign, after having been confined a 
prisoner at Alba, on the Fucine lake, was removed to Tibur, where 
death rescued him from the ignominy of adorning the triumph of 
Scipio. 

After passing vestiges of ancient sepulchres, and the remains of 
a ‘villa incognita,’ we reached Vico-Varo, which would have 
escaped the notice of posterity had it not been mentioned by 
Horace as the seat of a rustic Sabine senate. We remarked a 
stratum of lava to the left, the origin of which perplexes mineralo- 
gists, for no indications of a crater are visible in the environs, and 
the volcanic current lies, as if dropped from the clouds. To account 
for this, some have imagined that the Solfataro below Tivoli is a 
depressed volcano, which certain appearances near the cascatelle, 
and a steep called il Monte Spaccato, or the Split Mountain, tend 
to confirm. 

The picturesque ruins of an aqueduct which crossed the Anio, 
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and conveyed the Aqua Claudio to Rome, were the only objects 
which compensated for the filth and barbarism of Vico-Varo. ‘The 
peasants, who are ill clad, speak a very uncouth dialect ; thus, for 
Vico-Varo, they say, ‘ Wico-War.’ They fasten wooden soles to their 
feet, tied with packthread, like the straps of the old Roman sandal. 
The next morning early, we reached the confluence of the Licenza 
(Digentia), with the Teverone (Anio), and after following the right 
bank of the former stream for about three miles, we arrived at 
Rocca Giovane, built on a steep surrounded by olives and chesnuts, 
and close to the site of the Fanum Vacune, mentioned by Horace. 
Vacuna has been thought, by some of his commentators, the god- 
dess of leisure ; Lilius Giraldus says, it is synonymous with Minerva ; 
Varro, with Victoria. ‘The opinion of the last seems confirmed by 
the following inscription found near the temple : 

“IMP . CAESAR. VESPASIANUS , 

PONT . MAX. TRIB. POT. 
CENSOR . AEDEM . VICTORIAE . 
VETUSTATE DILAPSAM , 
SUA . IMPENSA, 
RESTITUIT .” 

A prostrate brick wall covered with cement, and the portion of a 
small conduit which supplied the temple with water, were all that 
we could find of the Fanum putre Vacune. 

Descending by a very rough path into the vale below, we reached 
a group of Spanish chesnuts, healthy and vigorous, like the genius 
of the amiable poet, on the site of whose Sabine farm they grew. 
Covered with brambles, there are a few layers of brick-work well 
preserved ; there are also two frusta of columns with plinths, hewn 
out of one stone ; and these are the reputed remains of the Horatian 
villa. There appears, however, to be some doubt as to the actual 
site. Padre Piazzi places it in a neighbouring valley : Cluverius 
thinks that it was nearer Umbria ; but it is, I apprehend, more than 
probable that it stood in this valley of the Licenza, in which we 
easily recognise Digentia ; in the village of Bardela, Mandela, built 
on an exposed point, ‘rugosus frigore pagus,’ add to the neighbour- 
hood of the Fanum Vacunie and of Varia ; while the dry and stony 
bed of the Digentia shows that it is liable to sudden swells, alluded 
to by the poet : 

* Mult& mole docendus aprico parcere prato.’ 


The Fons Bandusiz has been lately shown by Mr. Hobhouse to 
be in the neighbourhood of Venosa, the birth-place of the bard ; 
but'the sources of the Digentia are cold and pure enough to corre- 
spond ‘with the descriptive lines : 

* Fons etiam rivo dare nomen idoneus, ut nee 
Frigidor Thraciam, nec purior ambiat Hebrus,’ 

The lofty and snow-capt Monte Gennaro, which makes such a 

figure in the landscape seen from Rome, surrounds the site of the 
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villa to the west and the south, and is most likely the Lucretilis of 
the poet. It protected his flocks then equally from the summer 
heats, pluviisque ventis, accompanying the scirocco. 

Be it as it may, the scanty fragments which we found amply 
compensated a sultry ride up an arid Sabine valley ; for, of all the 
Latin poets, Horace is certainly the most original ; and the best 
proof of this is the impossibility of imitating him with success. 
The harmonious majesty of Virgil, the sonorous pomp of Lucan, 
the philosophical dignity of Lucretius, the spleen and energy of 
Juvenal, the elegiac tenderness of Tibullus and Propertius, and the 
amorous fire of Ovid, have been sometimes caught by good scholars, 
But the style of the argute Venusian, especially in his satires and 
epistles, like the ‘grata protervitas’ of his ‘ Glycera,’ has hitherto 
bid defiance to the most refined student. His ‘curiosa felicitas ' 
escapes both Pope and Boileau ; though it must be confessed that 
we are indebted to the last for a more perfect art of poetry. 


Quitting the Horatian villa, we regained the Via Valeria, and fol- 
lowing the course of the Anio to our right, proceeded by the Via Sub- 
lacensis to Subiaco, a place known in ancient geography under the 
title of the Simbrivine ponds, and distant from Vico-Varo about 
twenty miles. We presently crossed the Rio Freddo, which was 
transported to Rome on a course of arches sixty-one miles in length, 
under the title of Aqua Marcia. It corresponds with the description 
of it given by Frontinis: ‘ pené statim stagnino colore previridi, 
being of an emerald green; and water, when very pure, seems of 
that colour. It is thus that the Spaniards have their Rio Verde in 
a celebrated romance. About a mile further to the left, are also the 
sources of the Aqua Claudia, which, according to Plinius, travelled 
to the capital on a range of arches not less than forty-six miles in 
length. We left Aosta to our right, the ancient Augusta, built on 
a precipitous and insulated rock in the midst of the valley. Five 
miles beyond is Subiaco, which Nero made conspicuous with his villa. 
Sublaquem, under the lakes, or, as we might translate it, under the 
halter, seems an appropriate residence for such a tyrant. Tacitus 
tell us, that at a banquet given here by that abortion, the tables were 
struck and upset by a thunderbolt ; we should, however, remember 
that the Roman historians, and especially Tacitus, are fond of giving 
effect to great occurrences by the intervention of the thunder of 
Jove: ‘ Discumbentis Neronis apud Simbrivina stagna, cui Subla- 
queum nomen est, icte dapes mensaque disjecta erat. * A monk 
of the Altieri family has lately unearthed several apartments of the 
Neronian villa. ‘The modern town is better built than Tivoli, and a 
lofty and spacious feudal castle of the lower ages commands it. 
Hither St. Benedict retired, the founder of one of the most hospitable 
and sensible of the monastic orders; and a cave is shown near the 
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town, where the saint offered up his orisons. Subiaco is interesting 
as having been the first place in Italy where printing-presses were 
established ; and according to Tiraboschi, the works of Lactantius, 
and the ‘ De Oratore’ of Cicero, were the first productions of the 
first Italian press, established in a monastery at Subiaco. Rock- 
crystal is found in the neighbouring cliffs. 


We had now entered the narrow defiles of the Appennines, and 
the Nidus of the Italian Aborigines, who, like the Autocthones of 
Greece, despised the neighbouring tribes, who owed their origin to 
colonies. Whence they came is matter of dispute. Cato tells us in 
a fragment, ‘ Primd Italiam tenuisse quosdam qui Aborigines appel- 
labantur ;’ and Justin says, that they were the first cultivators of 
Italy. ‘They were believed by some to have come from Achaia. 
Festus, speaking of them, says: ‘ Fuit gens antiquissima Italie.’ 
Their savage habits and life are alluded to by Virgil in the follow- 
ing line : 

* Gensque virim truncis et duro robore nata ;’ 


and by Sallust: ‘Genus hominum agreste, sine legibus, sine im- 
perio, liberum atque solutum.’ Janus and Saturnus were two of 
their chiefs, who imparted to them the rudiments of civilization, 
and like the heroes of Greece, were subsequently deified : 
‘ — Genus indocile ac dispersum montibus altis 
Composuit, legesque dedit,’ 

says Virgil, speaking of Saturnus. Dionysius of Halicarnassus is 
so confused in his account of these Aborigines, or, as some have 
called them, Aberrigines, that he leaves us as much in the dark as 
before. The two insurmountable difficulties among the Italian 
antiquaries, are the origin of this race, and that of the Tuscans. It 
is amusing to trace the contradictory statements of the learned 
respecting the last. Their descent perplexed the ancients as well as 
moderns. Herodotus tells us that they came from Lydia; Varro, 
and Aristides quoted by Strabo, will have it that they are Pelasgians ; 
Bochart, that they came from Canaan or Pheenicia ; Buonaroti, from 
Egypt ; while Pelloutier, Freret, and others, maintain that they were 
of Celtic origin. It is probable that the Aborigines and the Tuscans 
were indigenous in the strict sense of the word ; placed in Italy by 
the immediate act of the Deity, like Adam in Mesopotamia. 


But circumstances had occurred which threw a chill over the 
enjoyment we should have otherwise felt, in witnessing the actual 
condition of this uncouth tribe. There was one Dicesaris, an 
aboriginal compound of bigotry, activity, and cruelty ; the Cesar 
Borgio of the Appennines. At the head of a troop of banditti, as 
fearless as himself, he had spread terror to the gates of Rome, and 
had insulted, perhaps intimidated, the authorities, by demanding a 
considerable ransom for an individual of note, whose person he had 
secured. The Papal troops had been despatched in quest of him, 
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and a few days before we left Rome, they had found his wife and family 
at the village of St. Prassedi, whom, by a summary legal process, they 
had murdered in cold blood. Dicesaris, in consequence, was wan- 
dering in the heart of the Appennines, rabid as a wounded lion, and 
breathing slaughter and revenge. Informed, however, at Subiaco, 
by the magistrate and papal military officer, that he had not been 
heard of, or seen in that vicinity, we crossed the Anio, now reduced 
to‘a streamlet, and we saw the mountain beyond, ‘ unde Aniena 
fluenta.’ 


Ascending for more than a league, we reached an extensive plain, 
covered with fine turf, bounded by a noble amphitheatre of Appen- 
nines, and fringed with woods to their very base. At the eastern 
extremity rose the Monte Porcaro, the ancient ‘Mons Preclarus, 
preclara magnitudine !’ Numerous herds were grazing ; and here 
we noticed a species of thistle, with stalks and leaves of a pale blue 
colour. We entered, by a meridian sun, this silent forest of oak and 
beech, the leaves of which as they rustled, seemed to whisper Dice- 
saris. On approaching the village of Anticoli, which I do not find 
occupying the site of any ancient town, we saw a multitude of pea- 
sants and herdsmen assembled on a sort of rude terrace to witness 
a horse-race. Their appearance was uncouth and picturesque in 
the extreme. ‘They were clad chiefly in sheep-skins, and wore red 


caps. The better class were armed. They reminded me of the 
Nogai Tartars in the south of Russia. These modern Aborigines, 
with black dishevelled hair, and olive complexions, who rent the 
air with barbarous yells as we passed, corresponded with the de- 
scription of their ancestors, transmitted to us by Virgil : 


‘ Horrida precipue cui gens, assuetaque multo 
Venatu nemorum duris A2quicola glebis ; 
Armati terram exercent, semperque recentes 
Convectare juvat predas, et vivere rapto.’ 

Not desirous of entering our palfreys at the Anticoli races, we 
journeyed to Alatri (Alatrium), a town that figures in the comedy 
of the ‘ Captives of Plautus.’ We arrived there at dusk, after having 
passed through a country wooded by nature, like the noblest parks 
of England. Alatri is one of the five Saturnian cities ; there are 
four others which claim their origin from that unknown hero styled 
Saturnus. They all begin with the first letter of the alphabet, and 
are as follows: Alatri, Anagni, Atina, Arce, and Arpino. ‘There is 
something inexpressibly striking to the mind on entering a city 
like Alatri, the origin of which is lost in the impenetrable mist of 
ages. ‘There are no cities in England of which we have any 
authentic records, earlier than Julius Cesar; there are not many 
in France ; we can trace the origin of them all, at least as soon as 
they began to assume any commercial importance. The same will 
apply to the Spanish cities, with the exception, perhaps, of Tar- 
tessus, the origin of which is involved in obscurity. ‘There is no 
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city in Sicily of which we have not authentic data ; tradition respect- 
ing the Greek colonies is also pretty satisfactory ; but enter any 
one of the five Saturnian, or the twelve Etrurian cities ; ask about 
what period were laid the colossal substructions, remains of which 
are in all more or less visible. ‘The person whom you interrogate, 
be he a Cluverius, is mute. You might as well hope to obtain 
satisfactory information respecting the oldest ruins in India, Persia, 
or Egypt, which have always perplexed and will perplex antiqua- 
ries. All that we can conclude is, that Alatri is a city of the Italian 
Aborigines, founded at some remote and unknown period, probably 
by Saturnus, who, after imparting some few ideas of civilization 
among his followers, was venerated by them, and subsequently, with 
Janus, (whose temples were common in the Appennines,) crept into 
Rome as the tutelar deities of the republic. 


It would be well if anew Janus or Saturnus could re-appear in the 
Appennines to propagate fresh ideas of social order; for here are 
an unreasonable number of the priesthood, and the same ‘ exitiabilis 
superstitio’ as in the capital. If any one were to ask whether I 
found any signs of order, civilization, or a cheerful and active pea- 
santry, (and no country offers more resources for the formation of 
the latter,) I could not reply better than in the words of the come- 
dian, in the ‘Captives of Plautus ;’ ‘Ou tan Soran, ou tan Segnian, 
ou ton Frousinona, ou to Alatrion, per barbaricas urbes jurans.’ ‘The 
lands in this part of the Appennines are very unequally divided 
among great and small proprietors. The church dignitaries and 
monastic establishments hold at least two-thirds of them in mort- 
main. The next considerable proprietors are the Roman nobles ; 
and the next, the provincial landholders; the agricultural classes 
possess little or nothing. A saddle-horse costs from thirty to forty 
scudi ; a sheep, two ; a ploughing-ox, thirty ; a draught-ox, forty- 
five to fifty scudi; a dozen of eggs, ten baiocchi ; mutton and beef, 
per pound, five ; bread, per pound, two and a half; a flask of wine, 
five ; and one day’s work in a vineyard, twenty baiocchi. Women 
are employed in the fields, as well as boys ; but they only receive 
one-half of the men’s wages. If their hirers allow them food, one- 
half of the salary is deducted,* 

On leaving Alatri, by an ancient gateway, we noticed considerable 
remains of walls, called Cyclopian. One of the masses presents 
an uncouth figure in relief, probably of Saturnus. The style of 
the walls resembling those of Tyrinthus and Mycene, seen by Mr. 
Dodwell and Sir William Gell, proclaims an almost antediluvian 
antiquity. 

We reached Veroli the next morning, distant from Alatri seven 
miles, It is better built than any place we had seen since leaving 
Subiaco: and the churches are handsome and substantial. It gav¢, 
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however, more the idea of a people preparing against invasion, than 
engaged in usual peaceable pursuits. Many of the inhabitants were 
assembled in the market-place, armed with fusils swung across their 
shoulders. ‘ Qui siemo barbari,’ observed a priest, as we were 
endeavouring to procure some distant resemblance to a breakfast at 
a coffee-house in the Piazza. The appearance of his countrymen 
confirmed the truth of his observation. Veroli is built on the ruins 
of the ancient Verulez, only mentioned, I believe, by Florus. The 
view that it commands of the Appennines to the east, and of Frusi- 
none in the circumjacent plain, equals in grandeur any of the finest 
scenery that Italy can boast. 

We had not left Veroli five minutes, before the Saturnian Arpino 
appeared on an eminence to the east, though full twenty miles dis- 
tant, and exactly as Tullius describes it in one of his letters to Atti- 
cus, wherein quoting Homer, he says : 


TPHXEI’ AA ATAQH KOTPOTPOSOS, 


I added with all my heart, 
OYTI Erare 
H= TAIHS ATNAMAI TATKEPQTEPON AAAO IAESOAI. 


It must be observed, that the cities in the Appennines, like most 
of those that derive their origin from the infancy of societies, are 


built on boldeminences. We descended for more than two leagues, 
and reached the vast monastery of San Giovanni, one of the weal- 
thiest in the Pontifical States, and situated, as all similar establish- 
ments should be, in complete retirement. A few of these institutions 
might be adopted with advantage in every civilized state, provided 
their revenues be very moderate. When the British Henry VIII. 
destroyed them all at one fell swoop, he did not apparently take into 
account that some of his species are destined by nature for a life of 
meditation and retreat from the ferment of the world; which can 
no where be so effectually obtained as in a well-regulated monastery. 
On the other hand, those states that adopt them would do well to 
avoid imitating several of the Italian, and trebly Catholic Spain, 
which pamper the occupants of religious houses with preposterous 
revenues, drained from the panting Jungs and swollen muscles of 
whole districts. 

The country here began to assume a more cultivated and less 
pastoral appearance; and after traversing a tract diversified with 
vines, poplars, and maize, we arrived at a white cottage, surrounded 
with noble cypresses, which proved to be the Neapolitan custom- 
house, and the boundary of the two states. We were not long 
detained ; for the great bugbear, Dicesaris, naturally made us com- 

ress our portmanteaus into as small and invisible a size as possible. 
The road was enlivened by a party of Arpino ladies, escorted ‘by 
their cavalieri. I know not whether ‘Tullia, in her airings with her 
father ‘and! mother, rode like theuy astride) ‘Phe custom, which 
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ought to be honoured rather in the breach than the observance, is 
not uncommon with the better classes of the Roman ladies; several 
of whom I have often met about Frascati and the Tusculan groves 
equipped inthis manner. We might naturally conclude from this, that 
the Italian ladies are uncouth and masculine in their habits. Few 
countries, however, can boast a fair sex more happily disposed than 
Italy. Their regular attendance at church, and general cultivation 
of music, preserve a serenity of temper, and suavity of manner, 
which harmonize admirably with the female character. They may 
be described as moderately accomplished ; neither do they bristle 
with mathematics, metaphysics, nor discussions on evanescent strata, 
or oxymuriatic acids. The charge of infidelity in marriage, too 
often substantiated, is more to be attributed to the profligate habits 
of their partners, than to their own inclinations. 





Sona. 
Translation from a Spanish version of the Estelle of Florian. 


Tex me, ye shepherds, have ye seen 
A youth of bold yet tender mien, 
Whom but to see, deep love inspires, 
And whom to know still fans its fires? 
*Tis my beloved !—the youth resign, 
For I am his, and he is mine. 


If with his voice your woods resound, 
And Echo, charm’d, repeat the sound ; 
If, listening with enraptured ear, 

His tuneful reed your damsels hear ; 
’Tis doubtless he !—the youth resign, 
For I am his, and he is mine. 


If, with the tale his eyes proclaim 
Your nymphs enamour’d feel a flame ; 
If modesty and sportive ease, 
Combined in him, unite to please, 
’Tis my beloved !—the youth resign, 
For I am his, and he is mine. 


Attracted by his fleecy store, 

Should some one but a lamb implore— 

And he, to tenderest Pity true, 

With the young lamb should give the ewe,— 
Oh, then, ’tis he !—the youth resign, 

For I am his, and he is mine, 
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Fossin Remains in Ava. 


A FrienD who has hastily examined the fossil remains lately 
brought from Ava, has furnished us with the following brief sketch 
of these very interesting monuments. 


ee acd 


With the help of Cuvier’s great work, ‘ Recherches sur les Osse- 
y men’s Fossiles, I have cursorily examined the fine collection of 
2 Fossil Remains, which have lately been brought from Ava, and 
2 although unequal to the difficult task of rendering an account of it, 

. i I offer you the following sketch, seeing that there is little chance of 
e f its falling soon into hands more competent. The collection, which 
is very large, consists of fossil bones, fossil shells, and fossil wood. 

Of the fossil bones, the most numerous and remarkable are those 
of an animal about the size of a large elephant. In the sketch Re 
given in your paper of the late mission to Ava, these are stated to : 
be the bones of the mammoth. This is a mistake. The mammoth . 
4 is an extinct species of the elephant, differing from the two living § 
species, the African and Indian. The remains of this animal have | 
only been found in Europe, and chiefly in Siberia. The Burman 
fossil bones are, unquestionably, those of the mastodon, as may be 
clearly seen by comparing, as I have done, the grinders, with those 
of the Indian elephant, as well as the accurate descriptions and repre- 
sentations of both in the work of Cuvier. In the different species 
of elephants, the crown of the molares, or grinders, is marked by 
superficial transverse bands. In the mastodon, the form is widely 
different, the crown being marked by deep transverse furrows and 
ridges, the latter divided into two or more obtuse pyramidal points 
or mamille. It was this singular appearance which made the mas- 
2 todon a long time be considered erroneously as a carnivorous animal. 
Five species of the genus mastodon are supposed, by Cuvier, to have 
been discovered, and I imagine the bones now under consideration 
will be found to constitute a sixth species, for the molares, on which 
i he principally rests for his specific distinctions, differ very materially 
from the representations which he has given of the ascertained spe- 
cies. The mastodon of Ava, if it be a distinct species, will be found 
; equal in size to the great mastodon of the Ohio, which is reckoned 
to be equal in size to the Indian elephant. A grinder, which I 
examined, measures in circumference between sixteen and seventeen 
inches, and the circumference of a humerus, round the condyles, is 
not less than twenty-five inches. Several of the grinders and bones, 
however, apparently of an animal of the same species, are much 
smaller than these, but this is, probably, on account of their belong- 
ing to younger individuals. I need hardly observe, that our mas- 
todon, like others of the same genus, and all the species of the 
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elephant, had tusks. Several fragments of these, but no entire tusks, 
are contained in the collection. 


The next most remarkable remains of the collections after those 
of the mastodon, are those of the fossil rhinoceros. There are 
several molares of an animal of this genus in the collection. Cuvier 
describes four species of the fossil rhinoceros to have been ascer- 
tained, all differing from the living species. The bones now found 
bear a striking resemblance to one of the species represented by 
Cuvier, but the molares are considerably larger than any of those 
which he has represented. 


The collection seems to me to afford evidence of the existence 
of two other animals, of the same family with the elephant, masto- 
don, and rhinoceros, at least, teeth which I have seen in it exactly 
resemble two species of a genus represented in the work of Cuvier, 
and to which he gives the name of Anthra cotherium. 

The other teeth of quadrupeds which exist, and which I am 
able to recognize, are those of an animal of the horse kind, and 
those of an animal of the ruminant family, apparently of the size of 
the buffalo. There are, of course, a great many bones which I 
have not the skill to determine. 


Among the remains are numerous specimens of those of a cro- 
codile, which I conjecture to resemble the long-nosed alligator of 
the Ganges, the native name of which has been corrupted by natu- 
ralists into gavial. It is singular that this description of alligator, 
as far as we know, is not at present found in the rivers of Ava. 

In the same situation with the bones were found considerable 
quantities of fossil shells; some of these were filled with blue clay, 
but far the greater number with hard siliceous matier. The shells 
which I have seen are of the genus Turbo and genus Tellina, and 
the productions of fresh water, although they do not, at the same 
time, resemble the present shells of the lakes and rivers of the 
neighbourhood. 

The fossil wood is found in the same situation with the bones 
and shells; this is in vast quantity, the hills and ravines being 
strewed with blocks.and fragments of various sizes, some of them 
five and six feet in circumference. 

The fossil remains now sketched are found on the left bank of 
the Irrawadi, and within four and six miles inland from the river, 
between the 20th and 21st degress of north latitude, and close to 
the celebrated wells of petroleum. ‘The aspect of the country is 
very remarkable. It is composed of sand hills and narrow ravines, 
very sterile, and, for a tropical country, very deficient in vegetation. 
Among the sand there are beds of gravel, with iron-stone and cal- 
careous breccia. ‘The whole is evidently a diluvial formation. The 
few scattered trees which exist in this tract, consist of some Acacias, 
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a Celtis, a Rhus, a Barringtonia, a Zizyphus, and some Indian fig- 





trees. To say whether or not the fossil timber found belong to the 4 
: same species as these would be a matter of difficulty ; but, upon 
i the whole, it may be said that the blocks appear too large to war- : i 
. rant a belief that it does. Ft 
¥ The fossil bones, as well as the shells and wood, are all found : 
1 superficially, or rather, indeed, upon the surface, for all of them were 
y more or less exposed. Notwithstanding this exposure, they have 
e suffered very little decomposition. They are not rolled, nor have they 

suffered from attrition, for their sharp edges and processes are pre- 
. served with great distinctness, the inference from which is, that the 
F individuals to which they belonged died, or were destroyed on the 

spot on which they are now found. In one respect, the bones differ 
y essentially from all fossil bones of which I have heard. They are 
. complete petrifactions, and all of them, more or less, deeply coloured | 

with iron. ‘Their substance is siliceous, and some of them are so Ya 
B hard as to strike fire with steel. This, no doubt, accounts, ina 
: good measure, for their perfect state of preservation. 
I The wild quadrupeds of the neighbourhood, at present, are a leo- 

pard, a cat, a deer, and a hog. The bones of these do not seem to 

exist among the fossil remains, nor is there any evidence of those 
: of the elephant, or of any carniverous animal. As amongst similar 
of remains in other parts of the world, not a vestige is to be discovered 
- here of the human skeleton. 3 
" I need hardly attempt the refutation of the idle notion which has 

been entertained by many, that the fossil remains found on the , 
le banks of the Irrawadi have been generated by a petrifying quality yw 
> in the waters of that river. Abundance of organic matter may be 
is seen on the shores of the Irrawadi, both animal and vegetable, 
d undergoing the common process of decomposition as elsewhere. 
be There can, I think, be no doubt that the fossil bones, shells, and 
he wood, are here, as similar remains are admitted to be elsewhere, all 

the result of the last, or one of the last, great catastrophes which 
es ; changed the face of the present globe. They are, in fact, the re- 
si) 4 mains of a former state of our world, when the greater number of 
m the present races of animals had no existence, and, above all, before 

man was called into existence. 

of The collection is, altogether, both extensive and curious, and the 
eT, : more worthy of attention, since it is, as far as I am aware, the first 
to of any moment that has ever been discovered in the East. I shall 
- q be anxious to hear that it falls into the hands of those who are 
wi capable of appreciating and examining it—Government Gazette. 
yn. 
al- 
‘he 
as, 
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Scene FROM MEeETAsrtTasio. 


Almost literally Translated. 


RECITATIVE, 


Foretve me, Chlora! this thy ruthless ire 

I comprehend not—what dost thou allege? 
Wherein my error? Sayest thou I adore, 
And that I call thee Love? Does this appear 
So black a crime? Ah! if to doat on thee 
Makes mortals criminal,—who ne’er beheld 
Thy heavenly form, alone is innocent. 


AIR, 


Find one amid the Sylvan corps 
Who can converse with thee, nor sigh; 
Who can behold thee, nor adore, 

And then to rage thy slave consign. 
But why, of all the sinful throng, 
Why, with but me in anger fly? 

Ah, cruel fair! if thou art young 
And beauteous, ’tis no fault of mine. 


RECITATIVE, 


Sweet nymph, be pacified ;— 
Again be beautiful. Thou know’st not how 
This rage disfigures thee! Dost not believe ? 
Look in this fount,—is’t true? Do I deceive? 
Could’st recognise thyself? That clouded brow, 
That air of fierceness, and that frowning front, 
Diminish half thy charms. There are to vengeance,— 
Yes, there are other ways. To say I Jove thee, 
And call thee mine: if these be dire offence, 
Me thus offend in turn—I will forgive,— 
I, too, contented, will endure from thee 
But smilest thou? Oh! smile, that from myself 
Transports me.— 
Behold, my Chlora, now behold the fount! 
See what new beauties to thy countenance 
That smile imparts! Fair maid, bethink thee now 
What Pity could; e’en I myself confess, 
Great is the virtue of a smiling face,— 
But pity adds a still more potent grace. 


AIR. 
Then, once again, my fair, 
Turn to the limpid brook, 
And view thy features there, 
In pity soft attired ; 
Then, in thy every look 
A thousand charms shall rise, 
Nor shall those beauteous eyes 
With anger more be fired, 





GENERAL VIEW OF THE PRESENT STATE OF SoutH AMERICA. 


Amipsr the aristocratic degradation into which continental Europe 
is plunged, it is pleasing to see that there are still some ‘ bright 
green spots’ on the face of the earth, where man may exercise the 
functions of his proud pre-eminence, undisturbed by tyranny, and 
uninfluenced by the power of remorseless despotism. It is true 
that these isolated ‘spots’ are few in number; and, in looking at 
the present state of Europe, degraded as it still is, under the thral- 
dom of the Holy Alliance, there is not much to cheer or comfort. 
We have seen the principle of force completely triumphant—free- 
dom every where met by the sword, and crushed into inanity, while 
its friends have been persecuted, as if they were the enemies of the 
human race, instead of being the foes of unblushing and rapacious 
tyranny. Nor have they any asylum to which they can fly from 
their oppressors, except Great Britain or the United States ; so that 
continental Europe bears’some resemblance to ancient Rome, under 
the dominion of her tyrants, when it was described by the annalist 
as a large prison, in which it was impossible to escape from the 
imperial frown. Naples, as we have seen, was the scene of a short 
struggle for liberty: but how could it stand before the powerful 
arm of Austria? A similar attempt—weak, indeed, and supremely 
contemptible—was made by Spain; but how fatally was its friends 
disappointed? A highly defensible country, with a numerous popu- 
lation, and a popular Government, fell back, without a struggle, 
under the dominion of priests and monks, from whose yoke it had 
been, and might have continued, emancipated, and now lies like a 
log upon the water, helpless and degraded—a victim in the toils of 
despotism, there to remain until a new and a brighter era shall dawn 
upon her desolation. 


Let us turn from these revolting scenes, where freedom, shorn of 
her power, is compelled to hide her diminished head, to the New 
World, where a bright and interesting scene of improvement begins 
toopen. ‘There we see the cause of freedom flourishing and making 
progress. ‘The brave and patriotic inhabitants, after a severe and 
sanguinary struggle, have triumphed over the mercenary hordes 
that were sent out to reduce them, under the despotic yoke of Old 
Spain. Colombia, a vast country, including the kingdom of New 
Grenada, the Caraccas, and Quito, which has long been, de facto, 
independent, and has exercised all the powers of sovereignty, is now 
at last freed from the horrors of civil war, and will have full leisure 
to complete all those great improvements which were begun even 
under the actual pressure of severe domestic difficulties. ‘The Con- 
gress of Colombia, which held regular sittings during the late struggle, 
has already carried into effect many important reforms. Schools 
have been every where established, the liberty of the press has been 
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secured, newspapers have been multiplied, and every expedient for 
disseminating knowledge—that effectual antidote to slavery—has 
been eagerly and beneficially adopted. In all the different parts of 
this vast continent, representative governments have been esta- 
blished ; and the Jeading men, duly considering that, to give effect 
to these free and popular institutions, it is necessary to have an im- 
proved people, are essentially anxious to train the inhabitants to the 
new duties which they are now called upon to perform. 


But the advantages of all these improvements will redound, not 
merely to these countries themselves, but to the world at large. 
Growing in resources both moral and physical, in wealth, in popu- 
lation, and in industry, South America will afford a great and bene- 
ficial outlet to the commerce and manufactures of Europe. To 
Britain, more especially, its intercourse will be extremely beneficial. 
In the present state of our manufactures, with such an overflowing 
capital, with sach skill in every branch of ingenious industry, and 
with such amazing powers of machinery, all that we want is a 
sufficient market for those productions which we cannot use at 
home: and this is precisely what a free trade to South America will 
eventually give us. In most of these countries industry has made 
but little progress: there are, it is true, coarse manufactures of 
cotton, of wool, and of other necessary articles ; but the traders of 
these comparatively infant countries could not, for a moment, with- 
stand the competition of British skill and industry. ‘There is great 
scope here, therefore, for an extension of our commerce, not only to 
our own great benefit, but fully as much to the benefit of those 
South American countries which are deficient in capital and industry, 
but abound in rude produce. 

As this country is so interesting in every point of view, whether 
we consider its physical structure, its vast ranges of mountains, its 
magnificent rivers, and the singular disposition of its population, 
or the political changes of which it has lately been the scene, we 
have brought together the latest details respecting its population, 
productions and trade, as well as the manners of its inhabitants, which 
lie scattered in various publications, in order that, when South 
America is mentioned, the reader may have, instead of vague and 
obscure notions of a vast and unexplored country, more accurate ideas 
of that part of the globe which bears this name. 

The extensive continent of South America is divided into,— 
Ast, The Vice-royalty of New Grenada ; 2d, ‘That of Buenos Ayres ; 
3d, Peru; 4th, Chili; and 5th, The Caraccas. In North America 
we have the kingdom of Mexico. 

New Grenada is the most northern district of South America, and 
with the addition of the Caraccas, constitutes the new Republic of 
Colombia. ‘To the north it has the Caribbean Sea ; to the west the 
Pacific Ocean ; on the east, the Caraccas ; and on the south, Peru. 
It includes the kingdom of Quito, and extends from latitude 3 deg. 
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30 min. south, to 120 deg. north, being 930 miles in length, and 
210 in breadth. Its population amounts to about 1,800,000. The 
country is diversified in its aspect ; the coast along the Caribbean 
Sea and the Pacific Ocean being level, and the ground rising gra- 
dually to the snowy heights of the Andes. ‘The great ridge of these 
mountains, it is well known, runs through America in a direction 
north and south, and rises to its height at a distance between 200 
and 300 miles from the Pacific Ocean, the intervening country 
being a continued descent to the sea. Here the first ridge of the 
Andes commences, and there are two ridges to the eastward, with 
valleys intervening. ‘These high valleys, embosomed among the 
snowy Andes, possess an elevation, which gives them, even under 
the equator, a mild and delightful climate, with an ever-blooming 
vegetation. They are, accordingly, the seats of cultivation, and 
contain many flourishing towns. ‘There are also several consider- 
able towns on the plains near the sea. In two of the valleys, which 
lie between the parallel ridges of the Andes, the two great rivers 
Cauca and Magdalena take their rise. The Cauca joins the latter, 
which is an immense stream, having a course of 900 miles, and 
falling into the Caribbean Sea. It is on this river that the Congress 
of Columbia are establishing steam-boats. 


The chief towns are, 1. Carthagena, on the Caribbean Sea, the 
capital of the province of that name; it is situated on a sandy 
peninsula, joined to the continent by two artificial necks of land. 
The Bay of Carthagena is one of the most capacious and safe on 
the whole coast, being completely land-locked, and perfectly smooth. 
It is estimated to contain 25,000 inhabitants, and is the port through 
which goods find their way to Santa Fé de Bogota, Popayan, and 
Quito. 2. Mompozx is situated on the river Magdalena, 110 miles 
south south-east of Carthagena : it is asmall place. 3. Tolu, a small 
sea-port on the Spanish main, 50 miles- south of Carthagena. 
4. Baraneus, a small sea-port, near the estuary of the Magdalena, 
25 miles from Carthagena. The others are Santa Martha, Merida, 
(containing 11,000 inhabitants,) and Pampeluna. ‘These towns are 
chiefly in the provinces of New Grenada. 

When we ascend the Andes, and penerate into the valley, we 
have Santa Fé de Bogota, containing 40,000 inhabitants, and 
situated on a spacious and luxuriant plain on the eastern ridge of 
the Andes. It is only four degrees north of the equator, but being 
elevated nearly 9000 feet above the level of the sea, the climate is 
temperate, and even cold. Its plains are covered with luxuriant 
crops of wheat, and all the fruits of Europe ; while, at a little dis- 
tance, in the lower valley, is seen all the brilliant vegetation and 
finest fruits of the tropical regions. A hundred and ninety-five miles 
south-west from Santa Fé is Popayan, containing 25,000 inhabi- 
tants, and elevated nearly 6000 feet above the sea. There are many 
other smaller towns and places in the district, The great river 
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Caucais is about three miles from Popayan, and, from the sudden 
melting of the snow on the Andes, is subject to the most destruc- 
tive inundations. 

To the south is the kingdom of Quito, stretching 600 miles 
along the Pacific Ocean, while it is 1800 miles in breadth. It 
contains Quito, the capital, on the eastern slope of the western 
branch of the equatorial Andes, 35 leagues distant from the 
Pacific Ocean. It is immediately under the equator ; but be- 
ing 9510 feet above the level of the sea, it enjoys a mild tempera- 
ture: it contains 70,000 inhabitants. Quito rests on the volcanic 
mountain of Pinchincha for its basis, and is surrounded with all 
the highest peaks of the Andes, many of them volcanic, and still 
burning: that of Cotopaxi 18,980 feet (about 34 miles) above 
the level of the sea, is only 36 miles distant. This is the most for- 
midable volcano of the Andes ; and the inhabitants of Quito have fre- 
quently been alarmed by its eruptions, the noise of which is so loud, 
that it has been heard at Guayaquil, 150 miles distant. ‘The climate 
at Quito, though temperate, is liable, from the aicinity of the moun- 
tains, to the most dreadful torrents of rain. The whole morning, 
and generally till two in the afternoon, the weather is extremely 
delightful. A bright sun, with a serene sky, are commonly seen ; 
but afterwards the vapours begin to thicken, the whole atmosphere 
is filled with thick clouds, which bring on such tremendous tempests 
of thunder and lightning, that all the neighbouring mountains trem- 
ble, and the city too often feels their dreadful effects. Lastly, the 
clouds discharge themselves in such impetuous torrents, that in a 
very short time the streets appear like rivers, and the squares like 
lakes. This dreadful scene generally continues till near sun-set, 
when the weather clears up, and nature appears as beautiful as in 
the morning : sometimes, indeed, the rains continue all night ; and 
they have been known to last three or four days successively ; and, 
on the other hand, as long an interval of fine weather occurs. 

Fifty miles south of Quito is the town of Lacatunga, with 
12,000 inhabitants ; farther south is Rio Bamba, almost ruined in 
1698 and 1746, by the eruptions of Cotopaxi, utterly destroyed 
in 1797 by an earthquake, when the peak of a mountain falling 
on the plain, not a vestige of the town remained, and of 9000 
inhabitants, only 100 survived. In the same convulsion about 
30,000 or 40,000 Indians are supposed to have perished in the 
neighbouring districts. The town has been since re-built. These 
towns, with Hambat, containing 6000 inhabitants, are situated on 
the heights of the Andes, in the interior, from 150 to 300 miles 
from the Pacific Ocean. Near the coast of Quito, 150 miles distant, 
we have the important sea-port of Guayaquil, which contains 20,000 
inhabitants, and is the great maritime emporium of the interior pro- 
vinces. This low district of the coast is burnt up with excessive heat, 
and is exposed to all the desolating evils of a tropical climate. 
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We now come to a more interesting part of our summary, 
namely, the produce of this fine country. ‘That of New Grenada is 
various. Its mines, which are extremely rich, are of the utmost 
importance to its commerce. ‘The provinces of Antioquia and 
Choco are alone richer in gold than any other; and the silver 
which they produce is also remarkably fine. Gold is collected in 
great quantities on the banks of various rivers. Lead and copper 
are found, though but little sought after ; emeralds and other pre- 
cious stones are sent to Europe. Platina, &c., is also produced, 
and mercury has been lately discovered to exist in the province of 
Antioquia, and also in the mountains of Quindiu, near the viliage of 
Cuenca. Salt is also found in great abundance. New Grenada 
also produces excellent cotton, tobacco, cochineal, coffee, medicinal 
drugs, dyes, and other articles of minor importance. ‘The secluded 
situation of a great part of this country, amid the lofty peaks of 
the Andes, lays it under the necessity of manufacturing for itself 
many articles of domestic use, which it would be difficult and expen- 
sive to transport from abroad, over the mountainous deserts which 
environ it on all sides. The trade with Europe must, therefore, of 
necessity be limited: Ist. By the heavy expense of freight in the 
long voyage round Cape Horn, and afterwards along the whole 
western coast of South America, as far as the equator ; and 2dly, by 
the still more tedious land voyage into the interior. The chief port 
of New Grenada is Carthagena, about 900 miles from Quito, and 
700 from Popayan ; a distance so immense as greatly to impede 
the transport of European goods, more especially in such a country. 
Guayaquil, then, is the chief port through which Quito and the 
surrounding districts send out their surplus produce for what they 
require athome. The great difficulty of transportation here arises 
from the passage being across mountainous and snowy deserts which 
separate those elevated regions from the low country. In many 
parts the sides of the Andes are beset with frightful crevices of im- 
measurable depth, which are crossed by pendulous bridges, formed 
of the fibres of equinoctial plants. Over these frail and tremulous 
passages, the natives convey the traveller in a chair, attached to 
their backs, and, bending forward their body, they advance with a 
quick step ; but when they reach the centre, the oscillation of the 
bridge is so great, that were they to stop, inevitable destruction 
would ensue ; the native and his burden would be dashed to the 
bottom of a precipice, to whose profound depth the eye can scarcely 
reach. These bridges being, from the nature of their materials, 
frequently out of repair, present to the shuddering European, who 
visits these countries, frightful chasms, over which the Indians step 
with undaunted confidence. Here is also the region of cataracts, 
some of which are truly magnificent. That of 'Tequendama dashes 
a volume of water from the plains of Bogota, through an opening: 
in the mountain, to the depth of 600 feet, into a dark and un- 
fathomable gulf. 
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In many places the travellers must wait for a favourable appear- 
ance of the weather, before entering on the eternal snows of the 
mountains, for, if they were caught in a snow-storm, they would 
never again emerge from these deserts ; there are, besides, no roads 
except for mules : in some places the traveller is carried across the 
defiles of the mountains on mens’ backs, there being no other mode 
of travelling ; and the perils to which they are liable in those 
wild regions are as numerous as they are novel and unexpected, and 
frequently expose the unwary traveller to swift and inevitable de- 
struction. The vast body of water which lies locked up in snow on 
the higher Andes, may, by a sudden thaw, be let loose, and then 
the moisture which has been falling for months in an immense extent 
of country, suddenly pours down in an irresistible deluge upon the 
lands. All the mountain streams, forming the channels into 
which the whole accumulated moisture of the year may be suddenly 
poured in its passage to the valley, are liable in a moment to be 
swelled into immense torrents, sweeping down from the mountains 
in all the majesty of irresistible power, roaring and foaming between 
their steep and rocky banks, until they burst upon the plains below. 


When we reflect for a moment that the whole collected waters of 


a vast expanse of country are thus suddenly collected into one 
common channel, we may conceive the vast force of such a mass 
suddenly precipitated from the mountains into the surrounding plains. 
The passage of rivers, therefore, is one of the great obstacles to a 
free communication in those countries during the summer, and, i 

winter, they are insolated from the rest of the world. Various con- 
trivances are adopted for securing a safe passage over these rivers. 
Where the stream is very narrow, with high banks, bridges are con- 
structed of wood, consisting of four long beams laid close together 

over the precipice, and forming a path about a yard anda half. wide, 
being just sufficient to allow a horseman to pass. Where the river 
is too wide to admit of a beam, bridges are thrown over, consisting 
of a species of their elastic cord, twisted together, so as to form 
several large cables of the length Tequired. These are placed toge- 
ther with planks, laid in a transverse direction, over the lower 


cables, and the two uppermost fastened to the others, in the form of 


rails, for the security of the passengers, who would otherwise be 
in great danger from the oscillation. Mules and horses cross these 
rivers by swimming. Other rivers, again, whose rapidity, and the 
large stones continually rolling along them, render it impossible for 
animals to cross them in this manner, are provided with a rope 
connected by two posts on both sides, along which the animal is 
swung to the opposite shore. Besides these obstacles, many parts 
of the road are entirely desert, and the traveller has to carry a large 
store of provisions, lest, bya sudden thaw and swelling of the rivers, 
he should be prevented from either proceeding or returning. It will 
be at once perceived that the transport of goods, if they are at all 
bulky, is scarcely practicable in such a country, and that its com- 
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merce must therefore be confined to articles of export to the 
lower country on the sea-coast, whence is derived, in exchange, a 
supply of its produce. We have but very imperfect accounts of the 
produce of Quito, Popayan, and those sequestered regions; and 
it may be doubted whether British manufactures have yet penetrated 
to this distant market. But if the country were decidedly and per- 
manently settled under a free government, the enterprize and in- 
dustry of the people would soon be called forth, the roads would 
be improved, communications more practicable would be established 
between the surrounding districts and the sea-coast, commerce and 
manufactures would advance, and the whole country would rapidly 
improve by a free intercourse with the world at large, from which it 
is at present separated by the physical obstacles of its singular 
position. 

To the south of New Grenada lies Peru, formerly larger, but 
diminished in 1778 by the loss of Potosi, and several of its richest 
districts on the east, which were annexed to the viceroyalty of 
Buenos Ayres. It has Quito on the north, Chili on the south, on 
the west the Pacific Ocean, and on the east the vast and desert 
plains, which, under the name of the Pampas, spread out from the 
Eastern Andes. It extends along the coast 375 miles, and eastward 
into the interior 690 miles. It is divided into seven dependencies, 
namely, Truxillo, Tarma, Guancavallica, Lima, Guamanga, Are- 
quipa, and Cuzeo. It is divided, moreover, into the upper and 
lower country. ‘There are two chains of the Andes, which run 
along the country, parallel with the coast, and with each other. 
The one is the great central chain, which rises above the limit of 
perpetual snow, and contains vast deserts, where eternal winter 
reigns. The other ridge, which does not rise so high, is nearer the 
coast: it forms*an inclined plane towards the coast, from 30 to 60 
miles in breadth, and is called Lower Peru. It consists, for the 
most part, of sandy deserts, or of cultivated spots on the banks of 
navigable rivers, or such as are within the reach of artificial navi- 
gation. In this low track the climate is sultry. The chief towns in 
Lower Peru, which are situated on the sea-coast, or on the banks of 
rivers, are Piura, Sechura, Paita, (famous for its pearl fishery,) 
Sana, Morrope, Lambayegne, and Truxillo: the aggregate number 
of inhabitants being about 23,000. 

In Upper Peru, which consists of a valley between the two 
parallel ridges of the Andes, already mentioned, there are very pro- 
ductive silver mines, some of which are almost 2300 feet higher 
than Quito. We have in this district the towns of Tarma, Gua- 
malies, (noted for its manufacture of serges, baizes, and other 
stuffs,) Guailas, (with its gold mines,) Caxatambo, Conchures, 
Guancavellica, Guamanga, and Guanta, the five last having their 
mines of silver, as well as manufactures of coarse cloth, South- 
west of Guamanga is the district of Vilcas Huaman, whence great 
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quantities of woollen cloths are sent across the Andes to Cuzco. 
There are several other districts in the neighbourhood, situated 
amidst the heights of the Andes, and abounding in mines of gold and 
silver. About 550 miles east-south-east of Lima is the city of Cuzco, 
containing 32,000 inhabitants,and adorned with various magnificent 
edifices. Its district contains nineteen silver mines. North of 
Cuzco, 60 miles, is the town of Abancay, in a district of the same 
name, skirted by the snowy Andes. Among those mountains there 
are various other extensive districts, many of them cold and inhos- 
pitable, with warm and fertile valleys interspersed, and but thinly 
inhabited. 

The commerce of Peru is carried on through three channels, 
namely, by the Straits of Magellan from Europe; through the 
North Pacific from India and Mexico; and through the interior, 
with the southern provinces of Chili and Buenos Ayres. Since the 
trade was unshackled in 1778, its exports and imports have been 
doubled, and the principal branch of its commerce is that carried 
on round Cape Horn. Its exports are chiefly gold, silver, sugar, 
pimento, salt, Vucano wool, coarse woollens, and some coarse 
manufactures. Its imports are generally all sorts of European 
manufacture, which can be sold cheaper than the same articles 
manufactured at home. ‘The produce of the country is carried on 
the backs of mules to Buenos Ayres, across the mountains, by the 
rout of Arequipa and Cuzco. The chief exports are brandy, wine, 
maize, sugar, and woollens. Buenos Ayres used formerly to im- 
port woollens from Quito, but since the intercourse has been opened 
with Europe, the woollens of Quito have been superseded by those 
of Europe. Paraguay tea is a great article of importation ; it is 
infused in the same manner as China tea, and is in as general use 
there as the other is here. It is in such universal request among 
the natives, that it is said the mines could not be worked without it. 
One great article of import from the eastern districts of Buenos Ayres, 
such as Tucuman, &c., is mules, for the use of the mines. About 
20,000 of these beasts of burden are annually imported into Peru. 

The most valuable produce of Peru is its metallic wealth, with 
which its mountains every where abound. These are interspersed 
with veins of gold and of silver ore, in which pieces of pure silver, 
solid copper, and lead ore occur, frequently intermixed with white 
silver ore, and virgin silver in threads. In many parts are rich 
veins of gold ore in quartz ; and gold is also obtained by working 
the mud found in the beds of the rivers. ‘The gold is generally 
deposited in the high grounds, and being washed down by the 
violence of the mountain torrents, is carried by the impulse of the 
stream, until it reaches a lower level, where it is deposited on the 
banks of the river, and is easily extracted, by the simple process of 
washing, from the clay or sand in which it is imbedded. ‘The ores 
found in Peru are extremely rich, yielding from five to fifty pounds 
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of silver for every hundred weight of ore, while the average pro- 
duce of the Mexican mines is not above three or four ounces to the 
hundred weight. 


The province of Guancavelica contains many new rich strata, and 
veins of gold, silver, copper, and lead ores, the greatest part of 
which lies quite neglected. The mines of Pasco, 167 miles south- 
west of Guancavalica, yield the yearly average produce of 131,260 
Ibs. troy, of pure metal. These mines are 15,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. The bed of metal is 15,000 feet in length, and 
about 7,200 in breadth. About six miles distant from this is a 
mountain which contains a prodigious mass of ore, of fine porous 
brown iron stone, interspersed with pure silver. In a soft vein of 
white metallic clay, about 2 to 10lbs. of silver are found in every 
hundred weight. In some places the country is filled with silver 
ore. At one place it is so abundant, that it is found, whenever the 
turf is moved, adhering to the roots of the grass in filaments, for 
more than half a square league. The district of Truxillo is remark- 
able for its rich mines, which have furnished to the provincial trea- 
sury of the place about 44,000lbs. of silver annually. 

In the province of Arica, near the small port of Iquique, in a 
desert destitute of water, and mines which produce from 42,000 to 
52,000lbs. troy of pure metal annually, gold is found in almost 
all the silver mines. 


All these mines are under the worst possible management. Those 
who have the charge of the works are both ignorant and careless. 
The great art of mining consists in extracting metal from the sub- 
stances in which it is imbedded at the least possible expense, and 
in losing as little of it as possible in the process. In both these 
important points the management in the Peruvian mines is miserably 
defective ; not only is a great proportion of the metal left in the 
dross, but an enormous and unnecessary quantity of quick-silver is 
consumed in the process of extraction. The expense, and the 
trouble of extracting the precious metals, depends, of course, upon 
the nature of the adventitious substances in which they are deposited. 
If they are found in soft porous stone, or in clay, there is nothing 
more to do than to mix those substances with mercury, when the 
metal and the dross is separated, and it only then remains to divide 
the mercury from the silver or gold ; but when the vein occurs in 
hard rocks, as frequently happens, the expense is much increased, 
not only in working these hard rocks, but in afterwards grinding 
them down to powder by expensive machinery, which it is necessary 
to do before they can be subjected to the process of amalgamation. 
In the mines of Germany the most ingenious and perfect methods 
are in use for the bringing the ore safely, and at the least possible 
expense, through the ordeal of refinement. Formerly, it is well 
known, that nearly all the mercury employed in the operation was 
sacrificed ; now it is mostly preserved ; and here, in this single ar- 
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ticle alone, there is a great saving of expense. But none of these 
improved methods are in use in the Peruvian mines. ‘There is in 
every department the greatest possible waste ; and in those which 
were formerly worked for the benefit of the King of Spain, (weshould 
rather say for his /oss,) every species of gross malversation prevailed. 
There was not only ignorance, but the most shameless and glaring 
corruption. In the royal quick-silver mine of Guancavellica, the 
King was charged 166 piastres for every hundred weight of quick- 
silver, which was nearly 50 per cent. above its real value ; and all 
the errors and unskilful operations in use were so pertinaciously 
adhered to, that when Mr. Helms, the German miner, sent over by 
the King of Spain to inquire into the management of the mines, pro- 
posed a new construction of furnaces, by which a smaller quantity 
of mercury would have been used in the process of extraction, he 
was opposed by the whole host of the miners, superintendents, and 
workmen; from the highest to the lowest all joined in the clamour 
against him,—being artfully persuaded that his innovations would 
abridge manual labour, and, in the end, render their services unne- 
cessary. The rich delegates, or judges, in the mining districts, are 
more especially represented by Helms as the greatest villains, who 
enrich themselves by plunder, and by confirmed acts of peculation 
and tyranny, while they have always numberless pretexts ready to 
screen themselves from any complaints made to the Viceroy against 
them. In many parts productive mines are overflowed, which might 
be drained by the use of proper machinery. In other parts, where 
the ground is rich in metallic wealth, no skill or science is displayed 
in searching after the ore ; but hosts of needy adventurers are col- 
lected as if for mere plunder, who pierce the ground with innumer- 
able holes without order or regulation ; so that they are frequently 
buried under ground from the falling in of their pits; and these 
accidents are so common, from the carelessness and avidity with 
which they remove the earth, without providing the necessary 
supports for the mines, that they are little regarded. 

In the midst of this waste and confusion much valuable ore is 
thrown away, and what is got is obtained at a vast and dispropor- 
tionate expense. The fact is, that the profits of the mines are swal- 
lowed up by the direct roguery of the managers; so that there is 
great scope for reform in every thing that belongs to them ; and 
when the independence of the country is once fairly and firmly 
established, and begins to shed its benign influence over the 
land, there is little doubt that this great staple branch of industry 
will be prosecuted with increased vigour and greater success, 
especially when the Supreme Congress shall have time to attend 
more particularly to the internal economy and domestic improvement 
of the state. At present all are united in one general confederacy 
against improvement, as they profit, like some others we could men- 
tion, by the corruptions which they encourage. But when a new, 
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more vigorous, and more upright government is once establishedy 
all these abuses will be inquired into and exposed, matters will soon 
be placed on a different basis, and the mining trade, like every other, 
will participate in the new impulse given by an enlightened and 
active government to the country at large. ¥ 

Peru contained, by the last census, 1,076,122 inhabitants, spread 
over a vast extent of territory, where there is, as in other parts of 
South America, a lamentable want of roads, canals, and bridges, to 
facilitate the transport of goods between distant parts. Thus, there 
is a fine field open for improvement ; and now that England has 
formally acknowledged the independence of Columbia, may we hope 
that the spirit of her enterprising philosophers will speedily penetrate 
into the desolate wilds of South America, and plant, even in 
those distant regions, tangible proofs of the power, the knowledge, 
and extensive enterprise of Englishmen. r 
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Vivo per opra di fortuna e inganno, 
Che tutti vince, e che trade poi tutti, 
Cessar di troni vacilanti i lutti, 

Ed ogni prince pode farse un tiranno. 
I Russi artigli sul Polopo stanno ; 
Prussia vuol dominare déBElba i flutti ; 
Britannia i mari ha in servitu ridutti; 
Austriaci Italia Gotizzando vanno ; 

I frati a gobernar ritorna Pio ; 
Spagna minaccia ai doti atti di fede, 
Ecco la Pace che ci ha dato Iddio ! 


Tue Peace or 1814. 


Or fortune, and of fraud, the work survey— 
For all they conquer, and then all betray— 
Of tott’ring thrones behold the struggles o’er, 
In every petty prince one tyrant more. 

O’er Poland see the Russian harpy craves, 
While Prussia fain would rule the northern waves ; 
Britannia long hath held the sea in chains, 
And Austrians /undalize Ausonia’s plains ; 
To rule o’er monks returns old Pius—Pope ; 
For acts of faith in Spain, the wise may hope ; 
Oh, great and glorious Peace, so kindly given 
In mercy to mankind, by God from Heaven! 





JOURNEY ACRUsS THE PENINSULA oF INDIA, FROM Mapras 
to Bomsay. 


No. III. 


Madoor—Brahmins—River Cavery—Seringapatam—Palaces and 
Tombs of Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sahib. 


I nap promised my bearers a rest this morning, (March 3d,) in 
order to recruit their strength, after the fatigues of the preceding 
evening ; and to this delay I the more willingly submitted from the 
necessity of waiting for my letters. I spent the forenoon principally 
in study within doors; for, as has been observed, the heat of the 
Indian sun prevents the traveller from moving out of the shade 
during the day, without suffering much inconvenience and incurring 
some risk from the exposure ; and the openness of the country here 
rendered any particular examination of it unnecessary, as its cha- 
racter was perceptible at a single glance. 

After dinner I started for Madoor, a place twenty-nine miles 
distant, and walked until it was quite dark. My bearers had neg- 
lected to put a proper quantity of oil into the lantern, which, in the 
course of an hour went out. They contrived to procure lights, 
however, for some time after dark, in a way quite Oriental, and 
certainly more expeditious than just, by forcibly taking their fire- 
brands from casual passengers; but as the night advanced we 
no longer met with any people, and before we had reached Ouspetta, 
a part of the country particularly infested with tigers, we had nothing 
left but the stump of a torch, the faint glimmer of which 
only served to make the darkness more palpable. With this we 
proceeded, however, and I had begun to doze, when, as we came to 
a woody turn of the road, the bearers made a sudden halt, put down 
the palanquin, and with one accord set up a most alarming yell. 
At first I was startled, being quite at a loss to know what had hap- 
pened, but on inquiring the cause, I found that a tiger had been seen 
to cross the path, and to enter the bushes on the right. The bearers 
positively refused to proceed until I had loaded my fowling-piece 
with small shot, for I had no ball, and had fired into the place which 
they pointed out. This was not an expedient suggested by my own 
judgment, as nothing could be more likely to irritate a wild beast 
than to wound him slightly ; but, whether he had moved from the 
spot which they supposed him to occupy, or whether, as is not im- 
probable, what had been seen was only a cheetur or leopard, which 
confines its attack to four-footed animals, and flies from man, no 
evil consequence followed the discharge. ‘The bearers passed 
on, shouting most manfully for fear ; and such was the impression 
which this sight made upon them, that they were afterwards much 
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alarmed at an object indistinctly seen in the obscurity, which proved 
to be an ass, and, indeed, every bush and bramble was magnified 
into a tiger. 


After passing Ouspetta, and reaching Chinnapatam, where we 
slept two or three hours in the middle of the night, we arrived at 
Madoor about seven o'clock in the morning. Ouspetta, which is 
eight miles from Biddidy, is a long unfortified village, consisting, 
like most of those in Mysoor, of one street, filled with shops; at 
the farther end of it there is a neat brick bridge, coated with chunam, 
which is about 100 yards long, and leads across a small river, 
A guard-house is built on the opposite side of this bridge, belong- 
ing to the Rajah of Mysoor, who makes this place the head- 
quarters for his cavalry regiments. The highway, after passing this 
bridge, turns to the left, and a little farther on there is a com- 
modious house, with a flat roof, built by Colonel Close for the 
accommodation of travellers. From Ouspetta te Chinnapatam the 
road is very beautiful, frequently winding and passing up and down 
slight eminences. The country on each side is in many places cul- 
tivated with sugar-cane, and different dry grains, and here and there 
groves or topes of betel-nut trees, one of the most slender and 
elegant species of palm, vary the scene. 

This artificial cultivation is every where bounded by natural 
jungle, and forests of large trees, which clothe all the surrounding 
hills. The soil, for several miles before arrival at Chinnapatam, 
changes to a reddish colour, and the vegetation springing from this 
is remarkably luxuriant. Chinnapatam itself is a long village like 
Ouspetta, and the inhabitants are traders and cultivators. There is 
a bungaloe on the west side of the place, and about half a mile 
farther, on the Seringapatam road, a very considerable stone fort, 
of an oblong square form, with a fossé braie outside of the walls. 
These are surrounded by a deep ditch, and have two gates, one at the 
corner of the north side, and the other to the eastward. At each 
corner of the fort, besides the bastions, which are round, there are 
square platforms, with stones in the centre for imbedding mortars. 
There are altogether a hundred and twenty-three embrasures in the 
walls, which contain a decayed mud village, and a small pagoda. 
The land in the vicinity of the road between Chinnapatam and 
Madoor, is cultivated; near the former place, with sugar-cane, 
betel-nut trees, and various grains, but on advancing, the view is 
bounded by wild hills covered with jungle and forest trees. About 
four miles from Chinnapatam, there is an agraharam, or Brahmin’s 
village, with one or two pagodas. 

Madoor is a village not so large as Chinnapatam, but of the same 
description ; and it has a bungaloe at the western extremity, of 
which I took possession. In the course of the morning (March 4,) 
a procession passed the windows, consisting of two musicians with 
small drums, not unlike hour-glasses, two players on nAgasara or 
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Indian hautboys ; a fifth playing an instrument with a monotonous 
sound, which served as a drone to these; a sixth blowing two 
horns ; a seventh with a shell in one hand, and a round sonorous 
platter of brass in the other; and lastly, three Brahmins, each 
holding a basket of split bamboos under the left arm, a cloth in the 
left hand, and a large brazen vessel, crowned with flowers, on the 
head. 

The music produced by this band of strange instruments was of 
the most harsh and dissonant kind; not, however, what could be 
properly called barbarous, being clearly deduced from fixed princi- 
ples, and having a measured air. ‘The shell was a religious symbol 
of Vishnoo, as was also the brazen platter, which is a representation 
of his weapon, the chakkra or discus.* This was the diurnal pro- 
cession of Pooja, or the anointment of the god. It was proceeding 
to the pagoda, where dancing girls were in attendance to worship 
the idol, with strange gestures and attitudes, to the sound of still 
stranger music, while flowers, with oil and other ingredients, were 
to be showered on his head, and the rice and fruits contained in the 
brazen vessels were to be offered him for food ; and,it is needless 
to add, to be again withdrawn for the support of his holy votaries. 

The cloths carried by the Brahmins were clean garments, which, 
according to Hindoo law, they must, if not prevented by sickness, 
wash with their own hands, and change every day. Whilst I was 
observing these ceremonies, there came up a female beggar, who 
was the most horrid victim of disease I had ever seen, being af- 
flicted with that species of leprosy under which the extremities drop 
off joint by joint. Miserable mendicants of this description are not 
uncommon in India, where the knowledge of medicine is imperfect 
among the Natives, and where charity is too much confined to those 
who least need it. There are thousands of Brahmins fed by the 
hands of individuals, and numerous pagodas and tanks are built for 
their use. As they were the writers, and are the expounders of 
their laws, they take every opportunity of setting forth the religious 
importance of charitable attention to themselves, which will suffi- 
ciently appear from the following passages from the Institutes of 
Menu : 

‘ To Brahmins, the beings supremely glorious, are assigned the 
duties of reading the veda, (holy scriptures), of teaching it, of sacri- 
ficing, of assisting others to sacrifice, of giving alms if they be rich, 
and if indigent, of receiving gifts. —C. i. v. 88. 





* This is an instrument of war, which I believe is peculiar to India, 
and is used with much effect against cavalry. It is a disk of steel per- 
forated in the centre, and having its circumference ground to a fine 
edge. Being as thin as a fine circular saw, about 21 inches in diameter, 
this instrument is whirled off the forefinger, skimming horizontally 
through the air, and is often directed with so sure an aim, as to cut in 
twain a young tree, or the leg of a horse, at the distance of 60 yards. 
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‘Since the Brahmins sprang from the most excellent part of 
Brahma,* since he was first born, and since he possesses the veda, 
he is by right the chief of this whole creation.’ —C. i. v. 93. 








‘ Of created things, the most excellent are those which are ani- i 
mated; of the animated, those who subsist by intelligence; of the 
intelligent, mankind ; and of mankind, Brahmins.’—C. i. v. 96. 











g; of the learned, those ii 
who know their duty ; of those who know it, such as perform it vir- H ; 
tuously ; and of the virtuous, those who seek beatitude from a iy 
perfect acquaintance with scriptural doctrine.’—C. i. v. 97. 


© Of Brahmins, those eminent in learning ; 














‘ Whatever exists in the universe is, in effect, though not in 
form, the wealth of a Brahman ; since the Brahmin is entitled to 
it by his primogeniture and eminence of birth.’—C. i. v. 100, 











‘The Brahmin eats but his own food, wears but his own apparel, i 
and bestows but his own in alms; through the benevolence of the 
Brahmins, indeed, other mortals enjoy life.’—-C. i. v. 101. 











‘ Though Brahmins employ themselves in all sorts of mean 
occupations, they must invariably be honoured, for they are some- 
thing transcendently divine.’—C. i. v. 319. 











These and other passages, with which the religious works of the Hin- 
doos are interspersed throughout, have led them to consider the relief 
of a Brahmin as giving a claim to future happiness, and have, there- 
fore, directed their charity to this one class of people, to the exclu- 
sion of the rest, so that mendicants of other castes are permitted to 
die with want, without exciting the least commiseration. So true, s 
alas! it is, that our best actions are often but the offspring of a 1 
gclfish view to our own interests. 1 























I learned at Madoor, that about three nights before a man had 
been destroyed by a tiger, within a few miles of a place on the 
road which we were about to pass. His body was found very much 
mangled, and deprived of the head and one of the arms. ‘The alarm 
which my bearers felt on travelling at night, and without a light, in 
so dangerous a part of the country, was not, therefore, without 
foundation. 


I took the opportunity, in the cool of the evening, previously to 


























setting out, to examine the fort, which is at some little distance 
from the town. It is about half a mile in circumference, built of 
mud, and gone much to decay. The walls are very low, the ditch 
has fallen in, and, in its present state, it is useless as a place of 
defence. ‘There is a small village within, and this seems nearly 
deserted, though there are two large and new pagodas, which, 





























* The Brahmin from the mouth of Brahma; the Kshatrya, or royal 
sect, from his arm; the Vaysya, or merchant, from his thigh ; and the i 
Soodra, or cultivator, from his foot. 
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emblems of the religion to which they belong, seem to flourish in 
proportion to the misery which surrounds thein. 

Forts of mud are perhaps nearly as good for sustaining an attack 
as those of brick or of stone, for they receive the ball without 
being shattered, and do not easily give way, but they require to be 
kept a constant repair, and every fall of rain does them considerable 
dama,,... They are admirably adapted to a dry climate, like that 
of Arabia or Egypt, but are ill suited to India, a circumstance which 
appears strikingly illustrated by the fact, that whilst the fort which 
I have been describing was in perfect repair twenty years ago, and 
is now nearly demolished, some of the walls of Babylon, made of 
sun-burnt bricks, are in existence at the present day, and one of the 
oldest pyramids of Egypt of the same material is still standing. 

From the walls of this fort, I saw a number of people in the fields 
below, pressing sugar-canes, and inorder to showits simplicity, I shall 
describe the machine they employed. A tree had been cut downa foot 
and a half from the ground, and a hole was hollowed out in the 
stump, about eighteen inches in diameter, and of the same depth ; 
in this an upright beam was inserted not nearly so large as the 
cavity, and which, consequently, leant against its side; from the 
top of the upright beam, another descended at an angle of 45 degrees, 
and from this again a third beam, or rather platform, passed inwards 
horizontally to the first, and enclosing it, terminated at about three 
feet on the other side. This last horizontal beam being loaded at 
the further end, which was about eight feet from the upright beam, 
acted as a powerful lever, in pressing it against the sides of the 
hole. Two bullocks were yoked to the horizontal beam, and on 
moving in a circle, caused the vertical beam to revolve, which 
ground the canes by crushing them against the sides of the hole. 
At the shorter projecting side of the platform sat a man with a 
basket, containing the sugar-cane, cut into convenient lengths, and 
his business was to feed the grinder. The cavity first mentioned 
had a hole at the bottom to drain off the expressed juice, and this 
was caught in a vessel below. A simpler press cannot well be con- 
ceived. It is a mere lever, which in fact seems the power of which 
the natives of India best know the value, for though they use screws 
in fastening ornaments, they never do so, I think, to gain a me- 
chanical advantage. I have observed, however, that in building ¢ 
pagoda, in which there are always very large stones, these are raised 
to the requisite height by heaping up a mound, and thus forming an 
inclined plane, up which the materials are rolled. 

From Madoor I walked on until dark, and as I had by this time 
come up to the spot where the poor man had been seized by the 
tiger, I thought it as well to avoid all chance of meeting with the 
same fate, by entering my palanquin. I was here passed by a 
native of Mysore, who was travelling in a very finely painted pa- 
lanquin, and of a much shorter form than those in use among Eu- 























ropeans, as Natives always sit in this conveyance cross-legged. 
Before him, at the distance of a hundred yards, went an out-runner, 
with a curved horn, whose business it was, on coming near a village, 
to warn the people of his master’s approach by sounding the horn 
and proclaiming his titles. He was accompanied also by two 
attendants, armed with large knives, which I shall have occasion 
to notice more particularly in speaking of Courg. The personage 
who was thus travelling withso much pomp, was a gooroo, or religious 
instructor, a personage who is much venerated by the Hindoos, and 
employed by every family of respectability. Lis character corresponds 
in some measure with that of the ancient philosophers, and his 
employment is much of the same nature. One learned man is per- 
haps gooroo to a hundred families, and these too in different parts 
of the country. He receives very large presents for his visitations, 
which are usually made in great state, and he is attended by a 
number of disciples, who minister to all his wants, and treat him 
with the greatest respect on all occasions. There are many of these 
gooroos so rich, from the presents which they receive, that they 
can afford to move about on elephants, and I have heard of one who 
keeps more than twenty of these animals, which alone involves an 
expense of above 1,000/. a year of our money. ‘The reverence the 
Hindoos pay to these preceptors is equal, if not surpasssing, that 
which they have for their own father and mother, and this feeling is 
strongly inculeated by the Hindoo law. 

‘ Due reverence to those three, (parents and preceptor,) is con- 
sidered as the highest devotion, and without their approbation no 
man must perform any duty..—Menu Inst. chap. ii., v. 229. 

‘Since they alone are held equal to the three worlds, they alone to 
the three principal orders, (brahinins, kings, merchants,) they alone to 
the three fires, (the nuptial, the funeral, and the sacrificial). —Chap. 
ii., v. 230. 

‘ By honouring his mother he gains this terrestrial world ; by ho- 
nouring his father, the intermediate cr ethereal; and by assiduous 
attention to his preceptor, even the celestial world of Brahma.’ 
—Chap. ii., v. 232. 

We did not make much progress during the night, and in the 
morning (March 5th) about 7 o'clock, I found, that instead of being 
in Seringapatam, as I expected, L was yet full ten miles off. We had 
passed Mundium on the road, which is an inconsiderable village, 
with a bungaloe, and the country through which we had travelled 
had been somewhat more open than through the former stages. 
As my bearers were fatigued, we stopped under a small tree, 
near a choultry, which* was occupied, and 1 made my break- 
fast of some cold provisions with which I was provided. 

We did not start again until 11 o'clock, and the day proving very 
hot, my bearers were so much exhausted that they were obliged to 
E 2 
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make a second halt, within two miles of Seringapatam. The ap- 
proach to this city being by hills, which command it, the view is 
very beautiful. It does not lie so low as, from its notorious un- 
healthiness, some would be led to expect, for although on the east 
the hills are high, on the west the country appears to be tolerably 
open. Still, however, it is placed decidedly in a hollow, and being 
surrounded by rice cultivation, the exhalation from the stagnant 
water spreading over the country is, no doubt, the principal cause 
of the fevers which so invariably attack residents in this place. 

After wading through a branch of the river Cavery, the bridge 
over which has been recently carried away, and is not yet re- 
placed by a new one now building, we came to a fauxbourg 
of considerable length, composed chiefly of huts and small houses. 
Between this and the main river, whose two branches make 
Seringapatam an island, there is an extensive flat of rice culti- 
vation. We now passed the Cavery by a very handsome stone 
bridge, and found it to be about 300 yards wide, and with a rocky 
bed, almost bare from the low state of the water. For more than 
half the year this river is nearly dry, a feeble stream only passing 
between the rocks, which every where abound ; but when it is filled 
by the monsoon on the western coast, it becomes a majestic and 
rapid stream, of great breadth, and carrying down a vast body of 
water. I proceeded towards the suburb called Chahur Ganjam, which 
is outside the fort, and the place where the judge and register of 
the court reside. ‘The latter office being filled by my friend, I took 
up my quarters with him. We remained within doors during the 
heat of the day, and in the afternoon took a drive to the fort, as 
well to examine it generally, as to obtain a sight of the celebrated 
breach through which it was last taken by the English. This 
piece of fortification is the largest I have ever seen, and, ata guess, 
I should suppose it to be two miles and a half in circumference. It 
is encompassed by double ditches, which it must have cost immense 
labour to excavate, for they are of great depth, and are hewn out 
of the solid rock. 

The breach we perceived to be at the north-west angle, both faces of 
which are opposed to the river, owing to the division of its branches. 
Here the bank of the river was knocked away, which filled up the 
outer ditch, breaking down the ramparts also for.about 50 yards. 
To this chasm the British troops, more especially the 74th, a King’s 
regiment, directed their attack by marching across the river, at that 
time low and fordable; great carnage took place at this point, 
from the necessary exposure of the men to the enemy’s fire, but 
they succeeded in passing the ramparts, and in advancing to the inner 
ditch, of which, strange as it may seem, they are stated to have had 
no previous knowledge. This difficulty they surmounted by finding 
some passage in another part, and thus entered, and finally took the 
place without much difficulty. The shot marks, in all parts of the 
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walls, sufficiently showed the destructive fire of the British; but 
we remarked, particularly, the excellent direction of the fire from the 
Bombay army, who were so placed that they were enabled to enfi- 
lade or rake both the ramparts and fossé. From the breach we drove 
to the east side of the fort, where there is a beautiful mosque and 
two minarets. This building contains superb cloisters and courts, 
where all the richness of the Mohammedan style of architecture is 
displayed in the columns and arches. From hence we ascended one 
of the minarets, by stairs winding round a central pillar, lighted at 
every quarter of a circle by a small window. I had no means of 
measuring the height of this tower, but should suppose it to be about 
200 feet. 

From the top we had a fine view of the city below, with the sur- 
rounding scenery. In a north-west direction we saw the Cavery, 
divided by the angle of the fort, after embracing which, together 
with an extent of land outside, so as to form the island of Seringa- 
patam, it united again about two miles to the south-east. 


This fort appeared full of population, and crowded with houses. 
Tippoo’s palace and zenana, which are now converted into bar- 
racks, were among the most conspicuous buildings. 

The number of inhabitants, principally Mohammedans, who were 
attached to the former government, from a recent census taken, in 
order to ascertain the number of migrations from the unhealthiness 
of the place, is at present 20,000, and about an equal number have 
abandoned it. We passed out of the fort again through very thick 
walls, and traversed two draw-bridges across the two ditches 
already mentioned. The appearances in the ditches are very in- 
teresting to one acquainted with the science of geology, for the 
strata are here completcly exposed, and exhibit some fine examples 
of basaltic dykes, which cross them in several places. 

The objects chiefly worth visiting in Seringapatam, and which 
I had seen on a former occasion, are the palaces and tombs of 
Hyder and Tippoo. ‘The Lal Bagh, or red garden, is situated at the 
eastern end of the island, and is a bandsome palace in the Moham- 
medan style, where Hyder and ‘Tippoo occasionally spent their time. 
The apartments are airy, though low; and the walls are ornamented 
with gold and silver foil, and the ceilings with stucco-work and 
painting. There are but two stories; and elegantly light pillars, 
whence spring ornamented arches, support the ground-fioor, which 
is chiefly composed of open halls and verandahs. 


This palace is surrounded by a handsome garden, containing a 
number of cypress trees, of which the Mohammedans seem fond. Its 
fountains are in ruins, and it is now suffered to go to decay; for, 
happening to be in a particularly unhealthy spot, no person will in- 
habit it. Neither Hyder nor Tippoo ever made it a place of constant 
residence, as they always lodged in the fort. The Dowlut Bagh is an- 
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other palace and garden of the same description, and equally rich in 
ornament, though not solarge. ‘This is kept in very good repair, as 
it is oceupied by the judge, and on one of the walls there is an his- 
torical painting, representing Ilyder and 'Tippoo at the head of their 
forces, defeating and taking prisoners a small body of troops under 
Colonel Bailey at Poollaloor.* — ‘This fresco is curious as a specimen 
of the low state of the art of painting among the Indians ; for although 
it may be supposed the work of the best artist who could be procured, 
it is little better executed than the designs usually seen on China cups 
and saucers. It is curious also, as exhibiting very correct likenesses 
of Hyder and Tippoo ; and lastly, as showing their arrogance and 
exultation at having vanquished a force about one-twentieth of 
their number, one of the very few victories they ever obtained over 
the British. 

The celebrated tomb where Hyder and Tippoo are buried, is near 
the Lal Bagh ; Tippoo having had it erected there expressly that he 
might look upon his father’s grave from his own windows, and con- 
template the place where he himself would be ultimately laid. An 
arched gateway leads to it, with an open room above, where music 
is played morning and evening. Having passed this gateway, and 
along a straight walk about 100 yards long, shaded by different 
sorts of trees on each side, we arrive at a raised foundation of con- 
siderable extent. On this stands a mosque and mausoleum, which 
is of a square form at the base, and surrounded by a verandah or 
cloister, supported by black marble columns highly polished. The 
Hoor is of the same material. Out of this quadrangular base rises 
a dome, richly adorned with stucco-work, and crowned with a gilded 
summit, surmounted by a crescent, whilst at the four corners, spires 
or minarets rise with gilded points. 

There are four entrances to the tomb on the four sides, and one 
of these is filled up by a black marble casement, beautifully carved 
in filligree work. Within these is an octagonal room, with the hol- 
low of the dome over it, and on the floor are the tombs, covered 
by cloths of gold and silver brocade, the edges being embroidered 
with sentences of the Koran. Flowers are strewed over them, sweet 
smelling perfumes are constantly burning, and at night funereal 
lamps shed forth their dim religious light. 

The mosque is a building open at one side, and supported on 
rows of columns and arches; this, together with the rich mauso- 
leum, some tombs outside, and the luxuriant cypress trees which 
grow around, has a beautiful appearance, and has been made the 
subject of many drawings and prints. 

The view of these quiet mansions of the mighty dead closed the 
labours of the day. 





* See Munroe’s Narrative. 
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We rose early this morning, (March 6,) and went to examine the 
jail. It was a very inferior building to several which I have seen 
appropriated to the same purpose in India, being small, dirty, and 
surrounded by ineflicient mud walls. Whilst going over this and 
the courts connected with it, my friend despatched a messenger to 
the resident of Mysore, in order *o obtain permission for me to travel 
through the Rajah of Courg’s territories, instead of going by 
Wynaad, on my way to the Malabar coast. This I was anxious 
about, because the road through Courg is not only nearer, but, as 
the medical man informed me, more healthy than that through 
W ynaad. 

The Courg country is governed by a Rajah, whose brother proved 
a faithful friend of the English in their wars with Tippoo, and the 
reigning sovereign has been on all occasions equally amicable as the 
last. It was formerly a common practice to traverse his territories ; 
some persons, however, soon abused his hospitality, and on one 
occasion, as I learned, part of his furniture was stolen, so that, 
thenceforward, no one has been allowed to visit him, unless by the 
express permission of the British resident of Mysore. 

I received a visit this morning from the pundit, or head Hindoo 
law officer of the court, who partly, perhaps, through my interest, 
but chiefly on account of bis own learning, was appointed about 
two months before to this situation. Whilst I was studying the 
Sanscrit language, this pundit was my instructor; and we had, 
therefore, become as intimate as the difference of our situations and 
prejudices would allow. 

It is the office of the pundit to expound the Hindoo law, in order 
to assist the judge in the decision of civil cases. As all these 
laws are framed in Sanscrit, which scarcely any European under- 
stands, great learning and integrity are absolutely necessary on 
the part of the expounder. It is only in civil cases where the pun- 
dit is consulted, as in all criminal prosecutions the Mohammedan 
law is in use, modified, however, in many respects, and made to con- 
form to principles of British justice as far as possible. My Brahmin 
friend was very happy to see me, and after complaining of the 
unhealthiness of the climate, by which he had already lost one of 
his relations, and which was so great just at this time that the 
court could not sit from the number of Native oflicers who were 
sick, he expressed his gratitude to me in the warmest terms, and 
would insist on preparing me a repast, a kind of compliment which 
I had never heard of under similar circumstances, and a strange one 
for a Brahmin to pay to a European. 

In the course of the forenoon he accordingly brought in a num- 
ber of dishes dressed after his own manner, and we had no reason 
to complain either of his larder or his cookery. My friend went 
off on a hunting excursion after dinner, and I was left to pass 
another day in his house. 
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This day (March 7) was passed in reading, for I had been some- 
what indisposed, and was therefore advised not to move about 
much, or to expose myself to so unhealthy an atmosphere. I 
received a second visit from the pundit, who indeed remained with 
me all the afternoon. 

In the evening I received a note from my friend, informing me 
that the resident not only permitted me to go through the Courg 
country, but had sent a messenger to the capital in order to men- 
tion my intentions, so that the Rajah might be prepared to send 
conveyances to meet me. This I considered as an act of great civility 
in Mr. , With whom I was but slightly acquainted, but the 
kindness and hospitality of the British resident of Mysore are too 
well known to need any encomiums from an humble traveller. I 
took the precaution to hire a second set of bearers, to secure me from 
being detained on the road, in case any of my own people should 
fall sick, a very frequent occurrence on leaving Seringapatam. 

On the 8th of March I started with twenty-four men instead of 
twelve, and about eight o'clock on the following morning arrived 
at Hussein-poor. The country I had passed, after quitting Seringa- 
patam, was hilly, and, as far as I saw of it after the dawn broke, 
but sparingly covered with jungle. The land was stony, and the 
way exceedingly rough ; for as there is little communication, except 
by foot passengers, between the Company’s territories and those of 
the Rajah, there is no broad road like that which reaches as far as 
Seringapatam,* whence artillery manufactured at that place is con- 
stantly passing towards the Presidency. I no longer found the 
accommodation of bungaloes, but was now lodged at a small 
choultry or shed, which also seemed to be a place of public meeting 
for some Brahmins and money-changers. With these people I 
amused myself, by relating and hearing different stories connected 
with their own mythology, for I previously obtained credit for 
understanding this completely, by spouting to them a few Sanscrit 
slokas, got by rote in the course of my studies, a degree of learning, 
however low, to which they themselves did not aspire. Seated in a 
circle on the floor, and chatting in this manner, we employed a great 
part of the day. In the evening I walked out, and found the vil- 
lage to be small, and built of mud, most of the huts having tiled 
roofs ; at one end a bungaloe was in course of construction, by order 
of the Rajah of Mysore, for the accommodation of European tra- 
vellers, a convenience of which I had reason to regret the want, for 





* At Seringapatam there is a very extensive gun-carriage manufactory, 
and other wooden artillery implements are made there ; this is the prin- 
cipal reason why the Company keep this fort as a depét for troops, 
which otherwise would be abandoned on account of its unhealthiness 
But as the magazines at Seringapatam are excellent, and the place itself 
is, besides, near the western woods of Wynaad, no other depdt could be 
made to answer the same purpose with equal convenience, 
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the day had been excessively hot, passed in a shed through which 
there was no thorough draught of air. At the other end of the 
village there were four or five very rude places of worship, only 
one of which was enclosed in a wall, and might be dignified with the 
name of pagoda. ‘The others were little stone edifices, answering 
to the virakulls of Colonel Mackenzie, but just large enough to 
admit one man, and at the further end each contained a particular 
idol. In one, Shiva, Parvati, Ganesha, the Yoni, Linga, and Nundi 
appeared ; whilst in another, there was only the Nundi, Yoni, and 
Linga. By these symbols I understood that the inhabitants were 
Shaivas ; and indeed this is the more prevalent sect among the 
Hindoos in the West of India. ‘The Brahmins of the place asserted 
these little altars to be very ancient, and they are certainly not of 
the form or size of pagodas of the present day. 


On my return to the village, I met with a civility such as I had 
never before experienced, and which deserves to be recorded on 
account of its rarity. One of the Brahmins, with whom I had been 
conversing during the day, was standing at the door of his house, 
and he beckoned me to enter. I did so, and was there made 
acquainted with his mother, his wife, and his child, not to mention 
a calf, which was an inmate in the family. It may seem strange 
that this should be a mark of such particular attention; but when it 
is considered that one of these lords of the creation looks upon 
a European as little better than a Pariah, or outcast, and that 
he would be polluted even by his touch, the favour will be duly 
appreciated. This man affected to know something of palmis- 
try, and, probably with a view of obtaining some money, he 
proceeded to exercise his art, by examining my hands after the 
manner of the gipsies, but I put a stop to his prophecies by request- 
ing him to confine his observations to the past, which, I observed, 
must be an easier task on his part, while there would be this 
advantage, that I should be enabled to verify his consummate skill 
by my own experience. He either guessed, or was told, the period 
when I had quitted Madras, but being quite at a loss for any other 
event in my history, was very ready, if not to acknowledge his 
ignorance, at least to avoid its further exposure. 


We started from this place as the evening closed, and continued 
travelling through a hilly country, until we arrived at Kattimallal- 
radi. Here we were forced again to put up at a smokey old choultry, 
and, what was worse, inhabited by several noisy and filthy beggars. 
One old woman, in particular, never ceased talking until day-break, 
edifying my palanquin-bearers with a long history of her misfor- 
tunes. The reason why my bearers did not prosecute their journey 
through the night, was, that the road was so strong and uneven, 
that they preferred travelling even through the heat of the day to 
the risk of wounding their feet in the darkness of the night, for 
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their sandals only protect the soles of their feet, and some do not 
make use of even this defence. 

On the following morning (March 9th) I saw more clearly the 
nature of my habitation, which much resembled an English cow- 
shed, except that by the constant use of fires for cookery, the walls 
and posts had become quite black with smoke. I walked out, and 
went round the walls of a fort on the left of the choultry, about 200 
yards distant. 

A man of the village joined me, from whom I learned, that when 
Seringapatam was taken, this fort was destroyed. It was of a 
square form, and measured by paces 280 yards on each side. It 
had been built of stone and mud, but was now completely dilapidated. 
Still, however, the village remained within, and in this case there 
were no habitations outside the walls. Dry grain cultivation was 
carried on to a considerable extent in the neighbourhood, and the 
land looked clean and well dressed. Early in the morning, several 
bullocks made their appearance near the choultry, laden with mer- 
chandise, and some Native tents were soon pitched, consisting of 
two legs, as of compasses, at each end, united by a cross pole, over 
which a piece of canvass was thrown, and fastened to the ground. 
They belonged, as | learned, to itinerant traders, who came to the 
villages from the larger towns once a week, thus holding a sort of 
fair or market day. ‘They sold only the more necessary articles of 
consumption, such as different sorts of grain, curry stuff, cloths, and 
crockery ware. We were now cbliged to travel by day, notwith- 
standing the heat, as we could no longer move in safety during 
the night, on account of the wild elephants and beasts of prey which 
infest the forests on which we were about to enter. 

Just as I was on the point of setting out, I witnessed a curious 
family jar, which, had it happened in higher life, would have been pro- 
ductive of more serious consequences. Aman, who inhabited one of the 
huts near the choultry, for what cause I could not perceive, gave his 
wife a severe beating, upon which she immediately resolved to quit 
his house, and return to her relations, as is usual on such occasions 
in this country. She had no sooner commenced her journey to the 
next village, than her son, a youth of fourteen, came forth, and 
earnestly entreating her to return, endeavouring, on the failure of his 
persuasions, to lead her back by the arm. ‘This only served to 
excite greater rage on her part, which she vented, after the manner 
of her sex in India, by beating and scratching him most unmerci- 
fully. At this crisis, a separation seemed inevitable, when suddenly 
a second female came out from the house, flew towards the offended 
dame, threw herself at her feet, and by this masterly stroke of silent 
eloquence, succeeded in settling her into perfect tranquillity in a few 
seconds. 


From Mallalivadi we journeyed on towards Periapatam. The 
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road still lay over hilly ground, but there was more brushwood on 
either side as we advanced, and here and there we passed topes of 
betel-nut trees. About midway in this stage, we passed along the 
raised bank, or bund, of a sheet of water, about half a mile wide, 
formed by a river in a valley, which was by this bank arrested in 
its course. ‘This lake was almost covered with water fowl of all 
descriptions, more especially geese, ducks, teal, cranes, and flamingos. 
I endeavoured to approach them with the gun, but they were too 
wild, or too wise, to allow me to do them any harm. The method 
of catching them, which, though I have never seen it practised, I 
have so often heard described, as to entertain no doubt of the fact, 
is to set afloat a number of globular earthen pots on those parts of 
the lake which the birds frequent. In the course of a day or two, 
they become quite accustomed to these, so that a man with one 
over his head is enabled to approach near enough by swimming to 
pull them by the legs under water, where he easily fastens them 
to loops in a girdle worn for the purpose. In the afternoon we 
reached Periapatam, or rather a choultry, a little to the right of 
the town. This appeared sufficiently clean, but we had not been in 
it above a few seconds before we were covered with fleas. Of these 
rather inappropriate inhabitants of a house of rest there were my- 
riads swarming on the ground, owing to its having been recently 
used as a cow-shed. It was impossible to exist in this place, so we 
immediately moved into the village, where, as it was fair-day, there 
was much bustle and traffic going on. We at first made towards 
what we thought a choultry, but on entry, found it to be a small 
pagoda, with a ‘stone idol in it. All I wanted was a habitation free 
from vermin, and I could have made myself very comfortable with 
Swami, my hard-hearted fellow-lodger ; but the villagers did not 
deem me worthy so great an honour, and therefore would not allow 
me to pollute his sanctuary. As they turned me out, however, they 
thought proper to find me other accommodation, by putting me into 
a granary, Where there was stored the food for about twenty ele- 
phants, belonging to the Rajah of Mysore. In each corner of the 
room there was a heap of paddy, and care had been taken to put 
the sand seals upon it.* 

i walked out in the afternoon, and found Periapatam to be of a 
respectable size, as its name would import.t It is the last village 
on the Mysore territories, and at some distance from it there is a 
new and well built stone fort, which I did not visit. This night 
was the anniversary of a celebrated Hindoo festival, called Shiva 
Ratri, and soon after I retired to rest in my palanquin, I was 
awakened by the sound of music near the pagoda, close by. On 
looking forth, I saw a procession pass, headed by two girls, with 
brazen vessels on their heads, ornamented with white feathers. 





© See “ Oriental Her “ald? ‘vl: xiv. p. 61, 
+ Peria, g rreat—~Patam, city or town, 
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Brahmins and musicians marched in front, torch-bearers * were 
distributed around, and two persons were furnished with long 
white cloths, which they laid down in succession before the damsels, 
that they might not touch the bare ground. As soon as the pro- 
cession reached the pagoda, the Brahmins entered, and a dispute 
having arisen about some part of the ceremony, a violent altercation 
ensued, which lasted so long that I was tired of waiting for its issue, 
and withdrew again to rest. 

In all religions of mere ceremony, morality seems to be put quite 
out of consideration, and so long as the enjoined rites are performed, 
the votary conceives that he has fulfilled his religious duty. A 
more marked example could not be adduced than the present, 
where a number of the priesthceod sat down, in the temple of their 
deity, and thought it no dishonour to him to squabble and abuse 
each other before his face. 





To Inez. 


Nor yet,—not yet,—we meet not yet! 

Our separation has been long ; 
But time, which teaches to forget 

When hearts are cold and hope is young, 
Makes hopes and hearts with us more warm, 
And strengthens passion’s potent charm. 
There is a stream, as Poets tell, 

Whose limpid dews oblivion shed ; 
Ah! who would seek its sleepy spell, 

Or pour its opiate o’er the head? 
None, none who e’er hath felt the bliss,— 
The joy of such a love as this! 
Thou art to me the twining plant, 

Whose tender arms I court to cling 
Around my breast, in wealth or want, 

As ivys that in courtship fling, 
Alike in sunshine, or in shower, 
Their tendrils o’er some rustic bower! 


And I would ever be the bower 
To shelter thee, when storms arise ; 
To shade thee from the sunbeam’s power, 
And be thine a// beneath the skies ;— 
They tell me love brings bitter woe, 
But ze can never find it so! 
Ros Roy. 


* Madras Courier,’ Feh. 20, 1827. 





* Torches in India are not made of hemp and pitch, but of cotton 
rags wrapped round a stick. A flame is constantly kept up by pouring 
oil on the rags, and for this purpose a copper vessel is used with a narrow 
neck, out of which only a thin stream of oi! can run. 
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Comparison of Egypt with Turkey, addressed from Cairo, to a Lady 
born in Smyrna, and residing in England. 


Tuere is certainly some truth in the general opinion, that ‘the 
recollections of our early days are among the most agreeabie of 
sensations, and that the return of infant impressions is gratifying 
even in age.’ It was while reflecting on the universal influence of 
this principle, that I thought of its peculiar application to yourself, 
who, having often talked to me, while in England, with the most 
passionate fondness of the cypress-groves and mountains of Smyrna, 
seemed to dwell upon the recollection of Oriental manners, amidst 
which your infancy was passed, with a satisfaction that proved how 
sweet these recollections were. 

The unchanging customs of the East would have furnished no- 
thing new to offer you on the subject of your native city, which has 
probably seen no alterations, but in the succession of its inhabitants, 
ever since your departure from it; but in the metropolis of Egypt 
some variations exist, and as it is still within the range of the 
Turkish empire, you will not, I conceive, be averse to their deli- 
neation. 

The local situations of Constantinople, Smyrna, and many of the 
Grecian cities, chosen with intelligence, and improved by art and 
cultivation, form, unquestionably, their chief beauty; and inde- 
pendent of the imposing effect on all who approach these capitals, 
procures to their inhabitants the luxury of summer breezes, and the 
ever-varying pleasure of marine scenery. ‘The pompously titled 
city of Grand Cairo is destitute of all these advantages, though 
situated in a climate where the absence of rain, the variety of clouds, 
the vicinity of burning deserts, and the more than tropical heat of 
the atmosphere, would seem to court the aid of such auxiliaries, and 
render them more than usually delicious. It would occupy too 
long a discussion to inquire into the cause of such an ill-directed 
choice, however worthy it may be of examination ; but such is the 
fact, that this proud capital of the Caliphs, known among the Arabs 
by the appellation of the Great, and figuratively styled the Mother 
of the World, is built upon a dry and sandy plain, at the foot of 
the Mokattam hills, whose grey or yellowish surface, unenlivened 
by a single blade of verdure, fatigue the eye, and, like the rocks of 
Malta, reflect a burning heat, which, in this southern climate, is 
still more insupportable. At a distance, too, from the delightful 
scenery of the Nile, and the fertility of its banks, the houses are 
supplied with water by a wretched canal, which being stagnant for 
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several months before the inundation, would in any climate of less 
avidity depopulate the city by its pernicious exhalations. 

The extent of ground which Cairo occupies is nearly treble that 
of Smyrna, and its population is estimated at 300,000. The 
mosques, baths, and public buildings are numerous ; their style of 
architecture being more purely Arabic, they are lighter and more 
elegant than those in Turkey ; the streets are still closer and more 
obscure ; the markets worse supplied ; the numbers of camels, asses, 
dogs, and children, still greater; and the filth and misery of the 
lame, the blind, and leprous inhabitants, inconceivalsle. Amidst all 
this, however, the bazaars are the emporium of wealth and mag- 
nificence ; the shawls of Cashmere, the pearls of Ceylon, the gold 
stuffs of Aleppo, the diamonds of Golconda, the shalloons of An- 
gora, the muslins of Bengal, the jewellery of Constantinople, the 
emeralds and rubies of Arabia and India, the arms of Damascus, 
the velvets of Genoa, and the silks of Italy and of China ; in short, 
all the richest productions of every port of the globe are there dis- 
played, and every nation lends its tribute to this mart of luxury and 
opulence, except ‘Great Britain, whose manufactures are in the 
highest possible esteem, but rarely to be met with when demanded, 
chiefly from the incapacity of the rich Oriental merchants to import 
them, except through the agency of Franks, and the poverty and 
low credit of these not enabling them to do so. 

The bazaars are divided, as throughout all the East, into separate 
departments, possessing whole streets of the same trade or profes- 
sion, and dealers in the same articles ; but, by a whimsical eontra- 
diction, while the jewellery range is among the most inelegant, the 
shoe bazaar is unquestionably the best built street in the metropolis. 
The quarters of residence for different classes of people are also 
distinct, as at Smyrna; but from the very confined number of 
Franks here, their poverty, and consequent inability to enjoy the 
airy and spacious mansions whieh the leading ‘Turks inhabit, their 
quarter is among the worst, and has a bazaar of its own, where 
shops of all descriptions are mixed together, with coflee-houses, 
and barber's benches, filled by low characters of every nation. ‘The 
only advantages it possesses is that of security at night, by having 
a closed door at the end of each alley ; and its being on the edge of 
the canal rendering it agreeable for about four months in the year, 
if that can be counted as an advantage which gives them for the 
four following months a fetid odour almost insupportable ; and for 
the remainder of the year, until the waters rise, a continual dust 
from its bed, which obliges them to keep their darkened windows 
always closed. ‘The streets of this quarter are so narrow as not 
to admit of two balconies projecting opposite to each other, although 
they are only the breadth of an ordinary sofa seat, or divan, to which 
purpose they are invariably appropriated ; they, therefore, project 
alternately from the dwelling on one side, to the opposite wall on 
the other, thus resembling what is called a dove-tail in carpentery ; 
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and being often so close that hands can be shaken, or even kisses 
exchanged, from one baleony to another, without the possibility of 
being discovered by others, as all of them are completely closed, or 
opened only by little folding doors of lattice-work from the inside. 
The quarter of the Jews, on the opposite side of the canal, is, how- 
ever, still narrower, for there I have really seen a stout ‘Turk, bur- 
thened with yatagan and pistols, unable to pass to the end of the 
street, where, arrested in the middle of it by touching the wall with 
his body on each side, he was obliged to return and seek a wider 
passage. I was myself obliged to turn also, in order to give him 
room, as it was impossible for us to pass each other ; and being on 
horseback, my feet absolutely touched the walls of the buildings on 
each side, while my head was in constant danger from the low over- 
hanging balconies, which I could only avoid by frequently bending 
my body over the animal’s neck. The people of Egypt urge the 
same reasons in favour of this system of building as are advanced 
in Turkey, namely, the exclusion of the sun; and in proportion as 
his beams are here more powerful, they have so effectually secured 
themselves from their intrusion, as with the heat to have shut the 
light out also, literally living in twilight at noon-day ; free, it is 
true, from a scorching, but oppressed by a suffocating heat. 

As there are no houses in Cairo which can be properly called Frank 
residences, the dwellings continually changing their embarrassed 
occupiers, all of them are built in the same manuer,—that is to say, 
in the general style of the country. They have nothing of that airy 
lightness for which the retreats of Boodjah and Sediquey, in the 
neighbourhood of Smyrna, are so remarkable, but are dull heavy 
mansions, entered by a low and obscure door from the street, and 
leading to a square central court, to which all the principal windows 
are directed. ‘These windows, as if not already sufficiently darkened 
by the gloom of their situation, and the wretched quality of the glass, 
are covered with a close wooden lattice-work, through which it is 
impossible to see the smallest object, and where jealousy itself 
might defy communication when the small apertures through which 
the face can be barely shown are secured within. The interior of 
those dwellings is a grotesque mixture of poverty and luxury, of 
dirt and magnificence. ‘The kitchen, bed-rooms, and ordinary apart- 
ments, are destitute of all convenience. The people sleep generally 
on a basket-work bed-stead, which costs about two piastres, or less 
than a shilling; the bed-rooms are without tables, chairs, or even 
wash-stand, beyond a vacant space on the bench of a dirty window ; 
and the stone-paved floor is uncovered by carpet or mat of any de- 
scription, while every sacrifice is made to lavish wealth upon the 
hall of ceremony ; and here, it must be confessed, in most of the in+ 
stances which I have seen, they are both tasteful and luxurious. 
This hall, occupying what we term in England the first floor of the 
house, is always a large and lofty room, possessing latticed windows 
in every accessible direction, and frequently terminated by a pointed 
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dome of coloured glass, very fancifully worked into a close frame of 
clay. Entering at one of the narrow ends, similar to the vestibule 
of your own drawing-room at home, a space is left to receive the 
slippers ; and about four feet from the door, the whole floor becomes 
first elevated five or six inches, another elevation of the same height 
surrounds the three sides of the apartment, on which is formed the 
divan, the cushions of which display all the finery of cloths, stuffs, 
embroidery, and needle-work, that the industry or the wealth of the 
occupier can command. but the chef d'wuvre is the white marble 
pavement, the variously-figured slabs of which are divided by inter- 
secting lines of mosaic, most ingeniously executed, while in the 
centre rises a beautiful fountain supplied with water from the Nile, 
which, throwing its streams almost to the dome, has the most de- 
lightfully refreshing effect that can be imagined. ‘The construction 
of the fountain is so extremely simple as to render it of general use, 
and as it is sunk below the level of the pavement and descended to 
by marble steps, when the heats of summer have subsided, it is 
covered by lengths of flooring fitted to the space, and the room being 
then spread with carpets, and a chandelier suspended from the dome, 
it is converted into an agreeable winter-apartment. But all this 
union of luxuries, adapted to every change of season, seems only to 
increase the disgust which is excited by passing from the palace to 
the dung-hill, terms that are strictly admissible when contrasting 
this part of the house with the others. 

The inmates too frequently, in this respect, resemble their habita- 
tions; for I have frequently found a lady in a morning visit arrayed 
in ragged calico, which might have once been white, but, like the 
wearer, had lost its colour beyond redemption, and so unpardonably 
dirty in her person as to forbid one’s approach, though in the even- 
ing the same person might be seen on the state sofa decked with all 
the trinkets of her casket, and glittering in a spangled robe, like a 
Drury-lane princess in tragedy. Here, as in Smyrna, you find ladies 
speaking French, Italian, Greek, and Turkish, to which the Arabic 
is often added ; and this, with an imperfect knowledge of the guitar, 
and a few Italian cavatinas, make up their education. They are 
called accomplished, and if the being unable to read or write in 
any known language renders them so, they are certainly worthy 
of that appellation ; but the fact is, that nothing can be conceived 
more wretched than the state of female society in this capital. 

Of the other classes of inhabitants, the European and Asiatic 
Turks occupy the chief military appointments and political offices 
under the Vice-Roy, or Pasha, who raised himself to his present 
eminence from the Albanian ranks. ‘The Armenians and Copts 
manage the revenues and finance,—the former attending to those 
arising from commerce, the latter to all assessed taxes on land, 
dwellings, population, &c. The Levantine Catholics are principally 
merchants on a small scale ; the Greeks, dealers in the bazaars ; the 
Jews, brokers, money-changers, and collectors of coin for the Go- 
vernment ; and the Arabs, who form the grand mass of the popu- 
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lation, filling all the intermediate classes, from the head of the church 
and rich traders, down to the oppressed body of the poor, who fill 
up the measure of their existence in all the laborious and wuprofitable 
duties. Would you believe it, that throughout the city not a calpack 
is to be seen? nothing less than a Cashmere shawl must cover an 
Armenian head ; and though they are forbidden to wear any of the 
privileged colours, being Christian subjects of a Mohammedan power, 
they get them expressly manufactured of black, brown, blue, and 
other dark shades, so richly ornamented and flowered as to cost from 
2000 to 2500 piastres, or upwards of 1001. sterling each. All the mili- 
tary here, except the Albanians, whose dress you must remember to 
have seen in Smyrna, continue the Mameluke costume, which, it 
must be confessed, gives great richness to the appearance of the 
wearer, especially when armed and mounted. ‘The Copts wear 
around their heads a singular bandage of blue linen peculiar to 
themselves, and the Greeks, Jews, and Catholics, have turbans of 
blue and other dark colours, while the richest of the Arabs dress 
with comparative simplicity, when contrasted with the magnificence 
of the Turks. ‘The lower orders wear a plain blue shirt, girded 
round the waist, being sufliciently pleased to sport their red or yel- 
low slippers, and white woollen turbans, as the privileges of their 
faith. ‘The women of Egypt are still more disguised in public than 
those of ‘Turkey,—having over their usual dress and veil a pink 
silk chemise, and large black cloak, which envelops them so com- 
pletely that even their eyes are scarcely to be seen, for which, it is 
true, they have little use, as they seldom walk, but are led in troops 
on the backs of mules and asses, on towering saddles, at least the 
height of the animal itself. 

As the fear in which all Europeans lived here previous to the in- 

yasion of this country by the French, obliged them to abandon the 

Frank dress, most of the ladies born in Cairo continue to preserve 
the Levantine costume. You are too well acquainted with this to need 
description. It is precisely that of the Turkish and Armenian ladies 
at Smyrna, except that they load their long tresses with more se- 
quins, dye their nails and palms with deeper henna, smoke their 
pipes in company with their visitors, and wear a profusion of paste 
ornaments on their turbans, instead of diamonds, which unfortunately 
they are too poor in general to purchase. 

From this outline, your own recollections will fill up the details, and 
when you have done so, I am sure you will not envy me my being 
among such imperfect specimens of your own sex, and so unlike 
those we have seen together in the accomplished circles of England. 
I would have forgiven them their want of cypress-groves, mountains, 
and vines, but it is not so easy to pardon the utter neglect of their per- 
sons, minds, and dwellings, more particularly as, for a great portion of 
the year, they are usually shut up, and confined to the sole enjoyment 
of their own resources, and must be, generally speaking, miserable 
indeed. 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 15, F 














































A Trorican SQUALL. 


Tue evening breeze was cool and strong, 
And smoothly glid our bark along, 

While, in the blue concave, 
The twinkling stars shone clear and bright, 
And silver Luna’s trembling light 

Danced on the sparkling wave. 


But, gathering in the northern skies, 
Behold the murky clouds arise, 
And, in th’ horizon lower, 
Till, rolling on, in thickest gloom, 
They darken Heaven’s cerulean dome, 
Where all was bright before. 


Affrighted Zephyr shuns the gloom, 
The listless sails and creaking boom 
No longer catch his breath ; 
This sultry calm the storm presages, 
’Tis the dread pause ere battle rages, 
The harbinger of death! 


But seize the moment ere ’tis past, 
Furl every sail, strike every mast, 
* And every yard secure ; 
Yon black clouds bursting from the north, 
Shall hurl a mighty tempest forth, 
Thy bark may scarce endure. 
See, see afar, the foaming spray! 
At length ’tis come; bear, bear away! 
Keep her before the wind ; 
Gods, what a blast! stay, steer not wide, 
There’s instant death on either side— 
Steady! the compass mind, 


Whence this confusion? why that shout? 
Hark! the shrill ery, ‘ The light is out!’ 
A yawning grave is near ; 
One lingering spark still rests behind,— 
No more !—’tis gone !—and we’re consign’d 
To darkness and despair! 


Another light! or all is lost— 

*Tis chaos now ;—our bark is tost 
At random on the wave. 

Another light! or yield to fate— 

Haste! haste, before it be too late 
Our reeling bark to save! 


A light is found !—the vessel wears, 
Before the wind again she bears, 
Nor dreads the following breeze ; 
Thanks be to Him of mighty power, 
Who moves his hand the waters o’er, 
And calms the mountain seas, 
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Prorosep Rerorms IN THE MepicaL Service oF INpIA. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir, London, August 15, 1827. 

Wiru reference to a Paper in your ‘ Oriental Herald’ of June 
last, by a ‘ Retired Surgeon,’ I enclose a copy of a Memorial from 
Madras, dated March 1822, addressed to the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company, on the subject of medical grievances 
and reform. A few explanatory notes are added to the memorial ; 
and, considering it as public property, it is offered to the press ; 
but as this is done without the consent of the author, it is requested 
that his name may be omitted. 


It is not pretended that this memorial was ever actually read 
by the Court of Leadenhall Street ; which is said, however, to have 
denounced it as peevish and querulous, and the petition for the ame- 
lioration of condition—inadmissible. If their decision be a just 
one, the Directors, who are not altogether beyond the reach of 
public opinion, will be glad to see it in your pages ; but I regret it 
is not in my power to furnish you with a copy. 

Low as the medical establishments in India have always been, 
they have even retrograded within the last seven years ; from which 
it may fairly be inferred that the said medical establishments have 
either no friends in the Court of Leadenhall Street, or, what is pretty 
much the same thing, that the Directors have no favourites or in- 
terests to serve in the medical establishments in India, which both 
makes them, the medical establishments, to wit, poor, and keeps 
them so. 


Your Bengal Medical Correspondent, for August, has not ad- 
verted to the increase of chaplain’s retiring pay from major’s pay, 
2921., to that of Lieutenant-Colonel, 3651. a year; published in 
the ‘East India Register,’ corrected to 24th April, 1827.—This 
after 15 years’ service in India. At that period of service, a surgeon 
can only retire, if compelled by ill health, on the half-pay of his 
rank, 1271. 15s.; after 17 years’ service, on the full-pay of ditto, 
1911. 12s.; and after 30 years’ service, on ditto, 191/. 12s.!!! Ts 
this just and impartial ? 

It may just be added in conclusion, that the average service in 
India of three members of the Medical Board of Bengal, is 43 
years ; of those of Madras, 32; and of Bombay, 30 years; and 
their pay on retirement, ‘senes ut in otia tuta recedant, 5001. a 
year ! 

The publication of these statements, in addition to many others 
made since their date, may, if the Court of Directors be inexorable, 
by exciting the attention of the Proprietors of East India Stock, or 
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of the Board of Control, lead to an investigation of this subject, 
which cannot fail to occasion a more liberal and just treatment of a 
useful and deserving, but neglected and degraded, branch of their 
service in India.—I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

R. 8. 


MEMORIAL 


To the Honourable the Court of Directors for the affairs of the Honourable 
the United Company of Merchants of England, trading to the East 
Indies, the Memorial of S. S., in the service of the Honourable East 
India Company, on the Establishment of Fort St. George, 


Humsiy SuHewern, 
Par. 1. That while many and great improvements, regarding the 
pay and pensions to medical officers, in his Majesty’s naval and 
military services, have taken place within the last twenty years, no 
alteration has been made in the situation of the Honourable Com- 
pany’s medical officers during the above period, nor indeed since the 
year 1796, when they were placed, as to regimental subsistence, 
pay on furlough, and retiring pensions, upon the same allowances 
which they now receive. ‘The period of service of members of the 
medical board, and of superintending-surgeons in their respective 
situations, has, since that period, been reduced from five to two 
years ; but no pecuniary alteration, in regard to pay on furlough, or 
retiring pension, has been made in the medical department. 

2. And, although by the General Order of Government, dated the 
9th of October, 1810, the monthly salaries of members of the me- 
dical board, and of superintending-surgeons, were increased and 
fixed, yet that increase of salary is entirely local, and in no way 
affects the pay or subsistence on furlough to Europe, nor the retir- 
ing pension of any rank; which, it is most respectfully solicited, 
may be considered as one of the chief objects of this memorial. 

3. It is true that, within the last twenty-five years, a very limited 
number of the medical officers of this presidency have returned to 
their native country, and retired from the service, with the assist- 
ance of the fund, in easy circumstances. But opportunities to rea- 
lize the most moderate sum, when added to his pension, to enable a 
medical officer on this establishment to retire from the service after 
a period of from seventeen to twenty-five years actual service in 
India, fall to the lot of but few indeed ; and these chances, from 
alterations in the service, are becoming more and more rare ; so 
that it may with truth be asserted, that where one medical officer is 
enabled to return to his native country after the prescribed period 
of service with such property as shall make, with his pension, the 
most moderate subsistence, twenty, who, with a decent provision, 
would be most happy to retire from the service, or are strongly 
impelled by declining health to do so, are, from want of means, 
obliged to linger out their remaining years in India, to swell the 
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numerous list of those whose services and existence are to terminate 
in this country together. 


4. That the assistant-surgeons and surgeons of this army are 

placed, with regard to their pay and retiring pensions, precisely on 
the same footing with lieutenants and captains in the Honourable 
Company's service, who come out to India at a much earlier period 
of life, and have higher honours and rewards awaiting them than 
are destined to fall to the lot of medical officers. But chaplains, 
who require a previous course of study to fit them for their office, 
are differently and much better provided for than medical officers 
are, although the education of a chaplain is not more expensive nor 
of longer duration than that of a well-educated medical man, and an 
assistant-surgeon appointed to your service in India cannot proceed 
thither agreeably to your Court's regulations, at an earlier period of 
life than a chaplain is permitted to do.* 
5. Your memorialist here begs to refer to the sentiments of a 
most respectable medical writer, Dr. Hamilton, on the propriety of 
augmenting the pay of regimental surgeons. Dr. Hamilton had 
himself served as a regimental surgeon, knew the privations and 
hardships which were experienced in this station, and was well 
qualified to pronounce a correct judgment on the subject on which 
he wrote. We learn from him, that at that time, 1794, the pay of 
a regimental surgeon did not exceed SO/. a year. He proposes 
2001. as a more equitable and competent remuneration for their 
services. 





* “GL. C.D. 9th April 1806. G. O. G., \st April 1807. 38. 115. 


* On reconsideration of our orders of the 25th July 1798, we are of 
opinion that the retiring pay thereby allowed to chaplains is not adequate 
to the length of service required, and we have agreed to the following 
alterations in the regulations then established, viz. 

‘ 39. That chaplains, after seven years residence in India, be allowed 
to come to Europe on furlough, and to receive the pay of major during 
such furlough. 

‘40. That chaplains, who come home for ill health prior to this period 
of service, shall receive the pay of captains only. 

‘41. That chaplains, having served ten years at a military station, and 
after eighteen years service altogether, (including three years for a fur- 
lough,) shall be allowed to retire on the pay of major. 

«42. That chaplains, having served ten years in India, and whose con- 
stitutions will not admit of their continuing in the service there, for the 
period required to entitle them to full pay, shall be permitted to retire 
on the half pay of major. 

‘43. That chaplains, whose constitutions will not admit of their con- 
tinuing in India for so long a period as ten years, shall be permitted to 
retire on the half pay of captain, provided they have served seven years 
in India. 

‘44. That no retiring pay be granted to chaplains who have not served 
seven years in India”—Code of Pay Regulations, p. 398. 
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6. Dr. Hamilton quotes Dr. Brocklesby, a celebrated and en- 
lightened physician, who wrote, twenty years before Dr. Hamilton, 
‘ On Economy and Military Discipline. Dr. Brocklesby is of 
opinion, that a regimental surgeon, qualified properly by a liberal 
education, should not receive less than 2501. a year. If this salary 
were deemed necessary forty-seven years ago, it is hoped that this 
memorial for an increase of pension will meet, at this day, with the 
favourable consideration of the honourable the Court of Directors.* 





* « Let us suppose the surgeon twenty-five years of age before he be 
qualified for his office ; I should think it almost improper that any person 
should enter into the army as a physician, or qualified surgeon, till he be 
nearly this age; neither is his understanding properly ripened, nor can 
a liberal education be finished much earlier; and till both take place, he 
is unfit for so important a charge. Let us suppose, also, that he has 
received an expensive education, and afterwards resided several years at 
a university, (the least is four,) and at no small expense. All this is to 
be done before he can begin, I shall call it, the world, or is in a situation 
to recover an equivalent for his time, money, and trouble. Here is up- 
wards of one-third of life wasted, which ought surely to be considered as 
of material weight, since we find the period of man’s life so limited.’ 

* Will any one venture to assert, that there is any thing like a super- 
fluity in a salary of 200/., as times go, allowing for an officer’s expenses, 
and as the value of money now stands.’ 

‘ In almost any other way of life a man may obtain this, and that 
without either toil or anxiety of study, or the expense, at which medical 
honours must be obtained. In most of the genteel mechanical branches, 
a sum as large can be yearly cleared. If this be true, who would enter 
the army, where he must starve on less than half? 
' € This competency, 250/. per annum,’ Dr. Brocklesby adds, ‘ in time 
of peace would be an inducement to abundance of learned and ingenious 
men, of sufficient science, to divest themselves of ambition, and to quit 
the further bustle of a busy world for the means of a genteel employment 
in those paths into which, from their outsetting in life, they had early 
entered.’ (1).—Dr. Hamilton on the Duties of a Regimental Surgeon. 
Woodfall, London, \794.  8vo0., 2d vol., pp. 178, 185, 179. 





« 


(1) A chaplain, after eighteen years service in India, including three years for 
one furlough, is allowed to retire on the pay of licutenant-colonel, 365/. a year ; 
after ten years, if compelled by ill health to quit the service, on the half-pay of 
lieutenant-colonel, 200/. 15s.; after seven years, on the half-pay of major, 1734. 
7s. 6d. See Memorial, p. 6. 

© East India Register,’ corrected to 24th April, 1827. 

A surgeon, after twenty years service in India, including three years for one 
furlough, is allowed to retire on the pay of captaim, 1912, 12s. Every lieutenant- 
colonel, major, or captain, is allowed to retire with the half-pay of his rank to 
which he has attained, in case his health will not permit him to serve in India ; 
i, e. to a surgeon, 127/. 15s., in any period above thirteen and under seventeen 
years. 

A subaltern officer, or military assistant-surgeon, having served six years in 
India, is permitted to retire on the half-pay of ensign, 54/. 15s., if his constitu- 
tion be so impaired as to prevent the possibility of his continuing in India. 

A surgeon, who may have served thirty years in India, unless he has attained 
the office of superintending-surgeon, and seryed two years as such, has still the 
same retiring pay he had after seventeen years service, 191/. 12s. per annum, 
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7. That since the regulations for increasing the advantages, and 
improving the situation, of medical officers of his Majesty's army, 
with the view of encouraging able and well educated men to enter 
into and continue in that line of his Majesty's service, his Majesty’s 
medical army officers have possessed many advantages over the 
medical officers of the Honourable Company's service, in regard to 
an increased rate of pay and pensions of each rank, in addition to 
those advantages which they formerly possessed, in the number and 
respectability of their appointments. ‘They have a director-general 
of the army medical board, inspectors, and deputy-inspectors of 
hospitals, physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries to the forces,— 
situations both of honour and profit ; while in this country, all the 
ranks above regimental surgeon, which we have to mention, are 
superintending-surgeon and member of the medical board, all other 
medical staff situations being considered as local and temporary 
appointments only, with additional salaries for the time, but without 
any fixed or definite rank, or additional retiring pension. 

8. Our members of the medical board, and superintending- 
surgeons, can scarcely be considered as holding any fixed or specific 
rank ; for, if they are permitted to return on furlough to Europe, 
they are posted as regimental surgeons in this country, and no new 
promotion, in the room of the surgeons advanced to fill their 
appointments, takes place in the list of assistant-surgeons. 

9. Your Memorialist respectfully submits, that members of the 
medical board, and superintending-surgeons, of the other Presiden- 
cies, do not appear to be liable to be posted to regiments, on being 
permitted to proceed on furlough to Europe, in consequence of the 
orders of your Honourable Court, dated 26th August 1818, autho- 
rizing the grant of the rank of major to superintending-surgeons ; 
which indulgence, it is hoped, may be extended to the medical 
officers in question on this establishment.* 





* * Extract from General Orders by the Right Honourable the Governor 
in Council, dated Head Quarters, Bombay Castle, 6th April 1820, pub- 
lishing Extract of Letters from the Honourable Court of Directors. 

‘ Extract from Letter, dated 6th September 1819. 

* 140—143. Surgeon Wybrow, of his Majesty’s 17th light dragoons, 
applied to be appointed a superintending-surgeon, in consequence of his 
being senior to the junior superintending-surgeon. This application was 
negatived, on the Commander-in-Chief ’s reporting it to be inadmissible ; 
and to put an end to all similar applications in future, the superintending- 
surgeons have been granted commissions as majors, to mark their supe- 
riority over all regimental surgeons.’ 

“51. Your resolution, on the subject of Mr. Wybrow’s application, 
was yery proper. 

“* 52. We have, in our military letter to Bengal, dated 26th August 
1818, par. 142—144, copy of which will have been communicated to you 
by that government, authorized the grant of the rank of major to super- 
intending-surgeons.” 
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10. The claim to superior rank, would appear to be established 
by a distinct commission to a higher grade, and is implied, if not 
admitted, by the pay of lieutenant-colonel, and of major, being 
allowed to members of the medical board, and to superintending- 
surgeons, when on furlough to Kurope.* | Your Memorialist there- 
fore trusts, that the principle recognised by your Honourable Court 
of effective licutenant-colonels being added to regiments in the place 
of such as are advanced to the rank of major-generals by the opera- 
tion of his Majesty's brevet, and are consequently returned super- 
numerary in their corps, will be considered applicable to the situation 
of your Memorialist. 

11. ‘That the subsistence or pay of an assistant-surgeon in the 
Honourable Company's service is about 5s. a day, or 911. 5s. a year ; 
while that of an assistant-surgeon in his Majesty’s service is 7s. 6d. 
a day, or 1361. 17s. Gd. a year. (3) 

12. It is for your Honourable Court to decide whether your me- 
dical servants in this country ought to have the same subsistence, 
which it is well understood his Majesty's surgeons do receive. His 
Majesty’s surgeons in India, although considered to be upon an 





*<G.L. C.D. Pay of head surgeons on furlough, and pay of members 
of the medical board on furlough.’ 

* You have already been advised of our resolution as to the pay on 
furlough granted to head surgeons, which is conformable to what you 
have suggested in the 97th paragraph. And with respect to your recom- 
mendation, for allowing the pay of lieutenant-colonel to members of the 
medical board, we shall not object to it.’—Bengal Regulations, 330. 

+ § General Orders by his Excellency the Most Noble the Governor- 
General in Council, Fort William, 23d October 1819. 

* The Most Noble the Governor-General in Council having resolved 
that an efficient lieutetiant-colonel shall be added to the corps of engi- 
necrs, and to the cavalry on this establishment, in the room of Major- 
Generals Garstin and Brown, the following promotions are accordingly 
to take place from the Ist instant: ‘tind 

* Major-Generals Garstin and Brown will be returned as supernumerary 
lieutenant-colonels in their respective corps.’ 


*G. O. By GoverNMENT. Fort St. George, 7th February, 1820. 

* The Right Honourable the Governor in Council having resolved that 
an efficient lieutenant-colonel shall be added to the cavalry on this esta- 
blishment, in the room of Major-General Rumley, the following promo- 
tions are ordered to take place from the Ist October, 1819. Major- 
General Rumley will be returned supernumerary in his corps.’ (2) 

(2) The Medical Establishments on the three Presidencies have now two 
ranks only, ‘ surgeons’ and ‘ assistant-surgeons ;’ a fair specimen, considering 
the above letters of the Court of Directors, of their inconsistency, or art of im- 
proving one branch of the service at least backwards. 

(3) The pay of licutenant and assistant-surgeon has, since the date of this 
memorial, been augmented to 6s. a day, or 1184. 12s, 6d. a year. 
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equality with regard to pay with the medical officers of the Honour- 
able Company's service, yet the former do receive, according to your 
memorialist’s information, derived from most respectable sources, 
the difference betwixt the Honourable Company's rate of subsistence, 
10s. per diem, and that of his Majesty’s extended pay of Lls. 4d. 
from the date of promotion ; ; 14s. ld. after seven years, or ten years, 
service in a medical capacity ; and 18s, 10d. per day after twenty 
years’ service. ‘This difference is paid to them by the army agents 
at home ; so that the equality in this country betwixt the services 
is nominal only, and not real. (4) 

The pay of a surgeon of infantry in his Majesty's service was 
increased from December 1803, from 9s. 5d. to 1s. a day, or 11s. 4d. 
nett,—the surgeon to keep a horse at his own expense, &c. His 
pay after seven years service as a surgeon, or ten years service with 
the army in the whole, in a medical capacity, on full pay, was aug- 
mented to 14s. 1d. per diem ; after twenty yea’s service with the 
army in the whole to 18s. 10d.; and thirty years service with the 
army in the whole gave the regimental surgeon the unqualified right 
of retiring from the service on half pay, at the rate of 15s. a day.* 





This statement may be erroncous, but is immaterial to the object of the 
memorial, 


** Extracts from a regulation for increasing the advantages, and improving 

the situation, of the medical officers of the army, dated 2 BY May, 1804. 

* Georce R. 

‘ Whereas we have approved of an arrangement for increasing the ad- 
vantages, and improving the situation, of the medical officers of our army, 
with the view of encouraging able and well-educated persons to enter into, 
and continue in, that line of our service, our will and pleasure is, that from 
the 25th December last inclusive, the following regulations do take place 
on the above head. 

The assistant-surgeons of our regiments of dragoon guards, and 
dragoons, foot guards and infantry of the line, shall, without distinction 
as to their having served at home or abroad, have the full pay of 7s. 6d. 
a day nett, with half-pay, when reduced, at the rate of 3s. aday, subject to 
the usual deductions. 

* The pay borne on the establishment for the surgeons of our regiments 
of regular infantry , Shall be increased to the same rate as that now allowed 

to the surgeons of cavalry,—viz. lls. 4d. a day nett ; and in the infantry, 
as well as ‘the ¢ vavalry, the surgeon shall be required to keep a horse, at 
his own expense, to enable him the better to perform his regimental duty. 

‘ The half-pay of regimental surgeons both of the cavalry and infantry 
shall be increased to 6s. a day, subject to the usual deduction. 

‘ Every regimental surgeon of our forces, after seven years service as 
such, or ten years service with our army in the whole in a medical capa- 
city, on full pay, shall have his pay augmented to 14s. 1d. per diem nett, 
but is not entitled on that ts to any additional half-pay w hen 
reduc ed. 

‘ Every regimental surgeon of our regular forces, after twenty years 
service with our army in the whole on full pay, shall have his pay aug- 
mented to 18s. 10d, a day nett, and shall have a claim to retire on half- 
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14. The rank of a regimental surgeon, in the Honourable Com- 
pany’s service, is not attained, at the present period, in a shorter 
time than from twelve to fourteen years. And seventeen years 
actual service and residence in India entitles the Company's surgeon 
to the pay, or retiring pension, of 10s, a day, or 182/. 10s. a year, 
established in 1796 ; and should he have served twenty-five, twenty- 
seven, or thirty years, unless he shall have attained the situation of 
superintending-surgeon, and have served two years as such, his 
length of service can avail him nothing ; he can have nothing more 
than 182/. 10s. a year. (5) 

15. Besides, a surgeon of the Honourable Company’s service, 
who is permitted to return to Europe, on furlough, for three years, 
after ten years service in India, receives 10s. a day; while a sur- 
geon of his Majesty's service, of the shortest standing, receives 11s. 
4d. a day; a surgeon of ten years service, receives 14s. Id. a day ; 
and after twenty years, 18s. 10d. a day ; or, under similar circum- 
stances, the Company's surgeon, of whatever standing, receives 
182]. 10s. a year ; and his Majesty's surgeons, in the first instance, 
2061. 16s. Sd.; in the next, 257/. 5s.; and in the last, 343/. 14s. 
2d. per annum. (6) 





pay at the before-mentioned rate of 6s. a day; but if the cause of retire- 
ment be ill health contracted in the service, and shall be so certified by 
the army medical department, the rate of his half-pay on retiring, after 
the above length of service, shall be 10s, a day, subject to the usual 
deductions. 

Every regimental surgeon of our regular forces, after thirty years 
service with our army in the whole on full pay, shall have the unqualified 
right of retiring on half-pay at the rate of 15s. a day, subject to the usual 
deduction. 

* All other surgeons, and assistant-surgeons, shall be permitted to 
retire from the service on the pay of their rank after having served in 
India not less than twenty years, including three years for qne furlough. 

A lieutenant, or assistant-surgeon, having served thirteen, or an 
ensign nine years, in India, including three years for a furlough, may 
retire on the half-pay of his rank, i in case his health shall not permit him 
to reside i in India. 

* If an officer, of the rank of lieutenant, whose constitution may be so 
impaired as to prevent the possibility of his continuing in India, has not 
served the period prescribed above, he may be permitted to retire from 
the service on the half-pay of ensign, provided he has served six years in 
India; but no subaltern officer, or military assistant-surgeon, shall be 
entitled to retire on ensign’s half- pay, unless such officer, or assistant- 
surgeon, shall have actually served six years in India. 1— Regulation re- 
specting Military Officers retiring from the Service. 





(5) Surgeons’ new rate of full pay, 191/. 12s., the same from twenty to thirty 
years service in India, and upwards. Lieuten: ants’ , Or assistant-surgeons’, in- 
creased rate of half- -pay, 73/. Ensigns’ ditto, 54/. 15s. 

(6) The new rate of full pay to a captain, or surgeon, in the Company’s 
service, is 10s, 6d. a day, 
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16. That there are at present, on this establishment, seven su- 
perintending-surgeons, whose respective periods of service are as 
follow : thirty-four, thirty-one, thirty-one, twenty-nine, twenty- 
eight, twenty-six, and twenty-five years. The senior having been 
admitted on the establishment in July 1787, and the junior in 
December 1796. The junior lieutenant-colonel of infantry, agreeably 
to the gradation list of the Madras army, is a cadet of 1797, and 
probably arrived in the country the year after. Lieutenant-colonel 
Walker is the junior Jieutenant-colonel of cavalry, a cadet of 1798. 
The whole, or the greater number of our superintending-surgeons, 
consequently, had they originally come out to India as cadets, even 
at their then comparatively advanced age, would, in all probability, 
by this time, have attained the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the 
army, and have been thereby entitled, having served more than the 
prescribed period in India, to retire on the pensionof 3651. perannum. 

A medical officer cannot now expect tu attain the situation 
of superintending-surgeon in less than from twenty-five to thirty 
years’ service ; after which, like his superiors in the Medical Board, 
he has two years to serve before he be entitled to retire on the pen- 
sion allotted to him of 300/. a year, although the officer of corre- 
sponding rank in his Majesty’s service, an inspector of hospitals, 
receives the full pay of forty shillings a day, or 730/. a year. The 
half-pay of an inspector of hospitals is one pound per day, subject to 
the usual deductions.* 


18. Your memorialist begs to make some comparison betwixt 
the senicr medical officers of this establishment, and their contem- 
poraries in the military branch of the service. Our late first member 
of the Medical Board, Dr. Watson, came out to India about the year 
1777; the junior lieutenant-general, Lieutenant-General Robert 
Bell, arrived in India in 1779, or 1780. The three present mem- 
bers of the Medical Board have served thirty-nine, thirty-two, and 
thirty years respectively, having arrived in this country in 1783, 
1790, and 1791. Colonel Marriott is the junior colonel of infantry, 
a cadet of 1759, and arrivedin 1790, ‘The junior colonel of cavalry, 
Major-General Sir John Doveton, arrived in 1782, 

19. In further support of the object of this memorial, it is most 
respectfully stated, that had a medical officer on this establishment, 





* <A surgeon of a general hospital, or superintending surgeon, who 
has served in that station not less than two years, and whose period of 
service in India has been not less than twenty years, including three years 
for one furlough, is permitted to retire from the service, and allowed 
3001. per annum for life. 

‘A member of the Medical Board, who has been in that situation not 
less than two years, and not less than twenty years in India, including three 
years for one furlough, shall be permitted to retire from the service, and 
allowed 500/. per annum,’—Regulation respecting Military Officers retiring 
from the Service. 
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now a member of the Medical Board, come out to India as a cadet, 
instead of an assistant-surgeon, he probably would, from his stand- 
ing in the service, have been colonel of a regiment, and entitled, by 
this rank, to reside in England, or in India, at the pleasure of your 
Honourable Court, and to receive, including off-reckoningss, from 
1000/. to 1200/. a year. (7) 

20. An inspector of army hospitals at home, has, on full pay, 
7301. a year, and the half-pay of that rank being one pound per 
diem, your memorialist would retire from the service on a pension 
of 300/. per annum, which is less in amount by sixty-five pounds 
a year than the half- pay which is granted to the medical officer, of 
corresponding grade, in his Majesty's army. The retired members 
of the Army Medical Board of Great Britain were, it is believed, 
allowed to retire on the full pay of their rank, viz. 2000/. per annum, 
to the surgeon or director general ; and 1500/. to the second mem- 
ber of the Medical Board. But the pension of a member of the 
Medical Board of Madras is 500/. a year ; and he must serve two 
years in the Board to be entitled to that retiring pay ; while every 
other military officer, (not medical,) after twenty-two years’ service 
in India, is permitted to retire on the pay of lis rank, whatever it 
may be, although he only may have attained it the day before that 
of his retirement. 

21. The full pay of a deputy inspector of hospitals, after twenty 
years’ service in the whole, in any medical rank in his Majesty's 
army, is 547/. 10s. per annum. 

22. A member of the Medical Board, to be able to retire on the 
pension of 500/. a year, will, under present cirewmstances, have 
reached about his sixty-second year, and the period of his services 
in India must be about forty-one years : that is, supposing he came 
out to India in his twenty-first year, served twelve years as an assist- 
ant-surgeon ; fifteen years as a surgeon; twelve years as a super- 
intending-surgeon ; and two years to complete his period of service 
in the Medical Board ; which will be found to be about the rate of 
expectancy, and promotion, at the present day. (8) 





(7) § 16,17, 18,19. There has been no such appointment as surgeon to a 
general hospital in India for many years. There never was any danger of a 
surgeon coming to the Board in less than 20 years. The senior superintending- 
surgeon in Bengal has been 21 years a full surgeon, the junior 13 years. The 
senior superintending- surgeon in’ Madras has been 23 years a full surgeon—the 
junior 16 years. The senior superintending-surgeon in Bombay has been 13 
years a full surgeon—the junior 9 years. The first member of the Medical 
Board in Bengal has served 44 years, the second 44 years, and the third 41 
years. At M: adras, the first member of the Medical Board has been a full surgeon 
26 years, the second 25 years, and the third 24 years. At Bombay, the senior 
medical servant has been 24 years a full surgeon, and is now on furlough to 
Europe ; the first member of the Medical Board has been a full surgeon 24 years, 
the second 23 years, and the third 22 years. 

(8) 500/. a year at the age of sixty-two, and after from forty-one to forty-four 
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23. That the members of every other Board, under your Go- 
verninent of Fort St. George, are taken by selection from the whole 
service, while the members of your Medical Board alone are chosen 
by seniority; and the seats in the Board, for the most part, have 
only been relinquished by the demise of the incumbent—circum- 
stances which preclude the most distant hope, in the minds of your 
junior medical officers, of ever arriving at that station, which all 
must be, in some measure, ambitious of attaining. 

24. Your memorialist is aware, that two or three exceptions to 
the custom of choosing the members of the Medical Board by 
seniority, have occurred, since its establishment in 1786, but the 
principle of selection has not, to the knowledge of your memorialist, 
been recognised by your Honourable Court. 


25. That, on the contrary, your general officers, serving on the 
staff, have a fixed and specific period of service allotted to them ; 
on the ground, it is believed, that such distinctions and rewards 
may be more widely diffused, and be attainable by all. The ex- 
tension of which principle, to the medical officers serving under 
your Presidency of Fort St. George, while it would hold out the 
most powerful incentive to every laudable exertion throughout the 
profession, would disseminate your rewards more equally among 
your medical servants, and would be found to be a great and lasting 
improvement to the service. From which considerations, your 
memorialist most earnestly entreats its submission to the favourable 
notice of your Honourable Court. 


26. Your memorialist, in submitting this appeal to your Ho- 
nourable Court, has endeavoured to offer as correct a statement of 
circumstances on the subject of his memorial, as his information, 
derived from a long period of service, aided by a careful examina- 
tion of official records, will admit; and he prays that your Honour- 
able Court will take the subject of this memorial into its considera- 
tion, in the hope, that the known liberality and justice of your 
Court, towards every class of your servants, will grant the in- 
dulgence prayed for, in the matter submitted to your Honourable 
Court. 


And your memorialist, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 





years service in India, is certainly contributing, senes ut otia tuta recedant. 
Service in the Board is lately, and since the date of this memorial, limited to 
four years; but will this mend the circumstances of a surgeon from his seven- 
teenth to his thirtieth year of service, who may have lost his health in the service, 
and has 192/, 12s, only to retire upon? 


To a River. 


Beavutirvt River! where art thou flowing ? 
Whence didst thou thus in thy melody come? 
Where hast thou been all thy freshness bestowing ? 
Why dost thou wander so far from thine home? 


Dost thou not know that the tempest will meet thee, 
Heave into dark waves thy calm azure breast ? 
Dost thou not know that the torrent will sweep thee 
Along in its whirlpools, and give thee no rest ? 


Dost thou not know that its blendings will dim thee ? 
Dost thou not know that with earth it will stain? 
All the sweet sunbeams that often shall gem thee, 
Never can make thee untainted again. 
Dost thou not know the ice-gale will come o’er thee, 
E’en from the shores thou hast watered and blest ? 
And midst thy music, thy light, and thy glory, 
Make Heaven’s own beamings seem dark on thy breast. 


Dost thou not know that the sea will engulph thee, 
Take thy bright waters, but give thee none back ; 
Roar out its joy, like the wolf, as he quaffs thee, 
But send not a spray-drop to freshen thy track? 
No—thou knows’t not ; and the young heart’s pure feelings 
Flow on as thou dost, and meet the same fate ; 
Sorrow’s rude storms, in their darkest revealings, 
Passion’s wild torrents, when seek they their mate. 


Oh! can the stain and the loss of that bosom 
E’er be made pure by the sun-beams of Fame, 

Flourish again in its depths the white blossom, 
Rooted as firmly as ere the flood came? 


Ice too will meet them,—the ice of unkindness 
Still all their sweet tides, and chain all their flow, 

Dim the bright eyes till they turn, as in blindness, 
From the sweet heavens, all dark to them now. 


And the world’s ocean, to which they are pouring 
All their deep streams gushing warm from the heart, 
Ne’er of its wealth and its smiles lavish showering, 
Will to that living-waste one drop impart. 
Yes, thou art emblem, thou beautiful River ! 
Of the young warm bosom’s destiny here ;— 
And is there none, is there none to deliver? 
Ope’s there no path in this desert of fear ? 
Yes—there is one, one sure path of escaping, 
One radiant channel that leads to no ill, 
Streams that through this are their bright courses shaping, 
Ice-chains, nor tempest, nor torrent shall feel : 
Calm and untainted shall e’er be their flowing, 
And Heaven’s sea, when life’s desert is past, 
Oh, it shall be on each bosom bestow ing 
Waters of joy that eternally last ! 


S. E. H. 



























Account or A Visir To THe Votcano oF PoprocarePetr, 
in Mexico. 


On the 20th of April, 1827, this volcano was visited for the first 
time by Messrs. William and Frederick Glennie, of the United 
Mexican Mining Company, and Mr. John Taylor, accompanied by 
a youth named Jose Quintana. A supplement to the Mexican pa- 
per called ‘ El Sol,’ of the Sth of May, contains the following ab- 
stract of the diary which the travellers kept during their journey : 


On the morning of the 16th, the party left Mexico, provided 
with a barometer, a sextant, a theodolite, a chronometer, a telescope, 
and other instruments. They passed the night in the town of 
Ameca. 

On the 17th, they took the road to Puebla, which runs between 
the two volcanoes, with the intention of proceeding to Atlixco. At 
the highest point of the pass, they turned to the right, taking the 
road called De los Neveros. Having ascended to the limit of ve- 
getation, which, according to their barometrical measurement, was 
at the height of 12,693 feet above the level of the sea, they met 
some men, who informed them that they could not proceed that way, 
either to the summit of the volcano, or to Atlixco, on account of the 
quantity of sand which obstructed the road. They therefore de- 
scended ; and taking the road which they before quitted, they re- 
paired to San Nicolas de los Ranchos, 

On the 18th, they continued their journey towards Atlixco. The 
road runs to the east of the voleano, and along the skirt of an ex- 
tensive plain covered with large stones and fragments of rock, which 
probably were once lodged in the mouth of the crater. Having 
ascertained that the town of Tochimilco was nearer to the vyoleano, 
they resolved to proceed thither, in order to obtain information re- 
lative to their expedition. Don F. Olivares, the Alcalde of Tochi- 
milco, who had never ascended to the summit of Popocatepelt, 
though it is situated on his own territory, not only furnished them 
with all the information he possessed, but also offered to accompany 
them, and to procure them guides and attendants to convey their 
instruments, &c. It was arranged that on the following day they 
should proceed to Santa Catalina, which is at the foot of the great 
mountain. 

On the 19th, they set out for Santa Catalina; but before they 
reached it, Senor Olivares found that business would prevent him 
from continuing the journey. He, however, gave them a guide, 
who conducted them through a sort of wood to the upper boundary 
of the pine-trees, which they found at 12,544 feet above the level of 
the sea. Here they passed the night, wrapped in their cloaks, be- 
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side a great fire. About twelve o'clock it rained, and afterwards a 
hard frost came on. 


On the 20th, they proposed to reach the summit of Popocatepelt. 
The instruments were placed in the charge of their Indian attend- 
ants ; and mounted on mules, they began the ascent by moon-light, 
at half-past three in the morning. They soon got beyond all trace 
of vegetation, and arrived at a level covered with sand and loose 
stones, which, though rendered somewhat firm by the rain of the 
preceding night, nevertheless proved extremely fatiguing to the 
mules. They continued ascending the mountains from south to 
west until six in the morning, when they found it impossible to pro- 
ceed farther with the mules, for, besides being overpowered‘ by 
fatigue, the animals would have been unable to ascend the steep ac- 
clivity which now rose before them. 


The travellers, therefore, dismounted and put on their cloaks, 
taking with them two skins filled with water for drink, and their 
barometer, which was carried by the boy Quintana. They began to 
ascend over a tract covered with loose sand, and fragments of 
pumice-stone, their object being to reach some masses of rock which 
appeared to be connected with the summit of the mountain. But 
here they experienced great difficulties, for the eminence was so 
steep and the ground so unsolid, that at every step they ascended 
they almost slipped down again. The fatigue of this exertion, 
joined to the diminution of atmospheric pressure, compelled them to 
rest at every fifteen or twenty paces. In this manner they pro- 
ceeded upwards to the distance of about half a mile, when they 
reached the masses of rock towards which they had directed their 
course.. Here they halted to wait for the Indians, who were ascend- 
ing more slowly. Hitherto the thermometer had continued at 28 
deg. Fahrenheit (2 deg. below the O of Reaumur ;) the sky was per- 
fectly clear, but the horizon was obscured by a dense cloak of vapour, 
which prevented them from discerning any object. They seemed 
to be in the midst of an oceansof fog. At eight in the morning the 
sun began to be visible. 


As soon as the Indians joined them they partook of a slight re- 
past, and they then continued their journey, passing over some 
great loose stones, which had rolled down from the upper part of 
the precipice, and having lodged one against another, formed a sort 
of pathway. But these stones were so feebly held together, that 
when stepped upon they frequently rolled away, which rendered the 
path extremely unsafe. At this the Indians became alarmed, and 
showed a disinclination to proceed. However, by dint of entreaties 
and offers, they were induced to ascend a little higher ; but finding 
that the road further on was as bad or even worse, they absolutely 
refused to advance. Perceiving an opening on the left, the travel- 
lers determined to attempt the ascent in that part, but the road’ was’ 


bad, and besides, the clouds in which they were enveloped preventéd © 
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them from seeing their way. As it was found impossible to induce 
the Indians to continue the journey, they were furnished with some 
provisions, and directed to descend and wait at the place where the 
party had slept on the preceding night. This circumstance was 
exceedingly mortifying to the travellers, because, being unable to 
carry all their instruments with them, they were prevented from 
making the astronomical and other observations they intended. 
However, they determined to advance for the purpose of recon- 
noitring and marking those points which would afford them the 
most easy means of ascent on some future occasion. 


Soon after the Indians left them they passed the clouds, and 
reached an extremely steep and stony path, which they ascended 
with much difficulty. Fatigue, accompanied by pains in their 
knees, obliged them to halt at every eight or ten paces, and after 
journeying in this way for about an hour, they arrived at an amphi- 
theatre of basaltic rocks, so steep that they could only ascend by 
climbing on their hands and feet, and that with many risks. Turning 
to the right they next came to a place covered with sand, consisting, 
apparently, of pounded pumice-stone, and they ascended to a very 
elevated rocky peak, which, as seen from Mexico, has merely the 
appearance of a small sharp point. This is a huge compact mass 
of black basalt, resembling broken pillars, whose large crevices were 
filled with solid snow. Here small stones occasionally fell upon them, 
as if thrown down by people from above. They also began to feel 
headache and nausea, which proved more distressing to Quintana 
than to any of the party. The barometer now showed that they were 
16,895 feet above the level of the sea. After partaking of some 
light refreshment and resting for an hour, they resumed their journey. 


In this brief abstract it is impossible to enter into minute details, 
or to describe clearly the many difficulties and dangers which our 
adventurers encountered, before they reached the sandy slope which 
forms the dome or summit of the mountain. Having attained this 
point they again rested for short time. Mr. Glennie placed the 
barometer at'the greatest height within their reach, and while they 
were engaged in observing it, Quinfana suddenly fell down over- 
come by fatigue and illness. He complained much of pain in his 
head. He had been smoking a great deal during the day, which 
might possibly have occasioned his illness, as drinking spirits is 
known to produce similar effects in elevated regions. He found 
himself unable to go on, and he was, therefore, directed to wait 
until the party should rejoin him on their return. 

They now came in sight of a sandy esplanade, which, on the left, 
was covered throughout with crystallized snow in conical and pris- 
matic masses, forming pillars and Chinese-like ruins, and innume- 
rable fanciful figures. As they proceeded to ascend, making their 
way through the snow, they heard a noise like that of distant 
thunder, which they attributed to a fall of rain in some other part of 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 15. G 
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the mountain. They advanced to the distance of about a league, 
frequently stopping to rest, for they were much incommoded by 
headache, pain in the knees, difficulty of breathing, and nausea, and 
at five in the afternoon they reached the highest verge of the crater. 


The travellers had passed the whole day in the most profound and 
undisturbed solitude. Nota plant, a bird, or the smallest insect 
had been visible. In some places they found the rock broken into 
fragments, in others full of hollows, as if dug out, and here and there 
reduced to heaps of rubbish, sand, and ashes. While earnestly 
engaged in contemplating the grand and awful picture which 
extended around them, they suddenly found themselves on the brink 
of an immense abyss, whence issued a shower of stones, accom- 
panied by a noise like the roaring of the sea. Here they were again 
seized with violent sickness, and they continued for some time in a 
state of insensibility. On recovering, they examined their barometer 
and thermometer, the only instruments they had with them. In 
the barometer, they found that the column of mercury had risen 
more than fifteen inches, and in the thermometer it varied from 33 
to 39 degrees. 

Proceeding to examine the crater, they discovered that almost all 
the stones thrown up in the eruptions fall back again into the 
cavity ; and that the few which fall outwards descend chiefly on the 
south side. The noise which is constantly heard in the interior 
increases gradually, and then subsides after a loud crack, at which 
time stones, sand, and ashes are thrown up from the crater. These 
eruptions are frequent, and they vary in their degree of violence. 
Small columns of smoke issue at various points, both in the interior 
and round the mouth of the crater. The crater resembles the form 
of a deep funnel, having round its sides longitudinal furrows, 
diverging from bottom to the top, like the radii of a circle. Three 
rings, or circular excavations, divide it into four zones of various 
sizes, the largest being that nearest the mouth of the crater. This 
upper zone is composed of live stone, and the others appear to be of 
sand. Snow was seen only on the exterior, and the northern part 
of the interior of the crater. The mouth is almost circular, and 
about a mile in diameter. It is much lower on the eastern than on 
the western side. On the south side the edge was so narrow and 
uneven that it was not easy to walk along it, but on the north it 
was broader and more equal. From the summit of Popocatepelt 
nothing was visible but the volcano of Orizava, and the snow-capped 
Sierra beside it. Every other object was obscured by the clouds. 


Having made these observations, and finding that night was 
coming on, the party returned by the same road which they had 
taken in their ascent, to the spot where they had left the youth 
Quintana. Here they intended to pass the night, and to make 
another visit to the summit of the mountain on the following day. 
But they found the boy exceedingly ill, with a feverish pulse and 
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violent headache, so that it became necessary to convey him to some 
place where he might receive assistance. They carried him with 
great difficulty down the steep and narrow pass of Los Neveros, 
and when night set in they once more found themselves at the limits 
of vegetation. ‘They now discovered that they had wandered out of 
their way, and that they had not come to the place where they left 
the Indians. They kindled fires as signals, but they saw no trace 
of them throughout the whole of the night. On the 21st the tra- 
vellers separated, part going to the right and part to the left, calling 
at intervals on the Indians. At length they found them, and the 
whole party, mounted on mules, descended to the Rancho de la 
Baqueria. Hence they proceeded to the village of Atlanca, and at 
eight on the same evening they reached Ameca. They returned to 
Mexico on the 22d. The following is a table of the observations 
made during the journey : 























I itude Height above the 
Places North — of , level of the sea. 
‘in latitude. cae 
Mexico. Eng. ft. | Varas. 

Ameca ...+...- cv ereccecceses 19° 7’ 40 0° 23’ 30 8,216 | 2,958 
S. Nicholas de los Ranchos. .... 19° 4’ 21” | 0° 32’ 30”| 8,087 | 2,912 
a errr ree 6,930 | 2,495 
Upper boundary of the pine trees 12,544 | 4,516 
|Boundary of vegetation ........ 12,693 | 4,570 
|Peak of S. Guillermo*.......... 16,895 | 6,083 

|Highest brink of the crater of 7 20, — 
the volcano of Popocatepelt, . 17,884 | 6,438 
{Rancho de la Baqueria......... 10,784 | 3,883 











‘In Suezuiare. (A Marirpa.) t 


Wake, dearest, waken,—the day-break is springing, 
The sunbeams have risen the blue hills above ; 

With notes of soft cadence the sky-lark is singing,— 
Then wake from thy slumbers, oh wake thee, my love. 

Wake, dearest, wake,—softest breezes are blowing, 
Our bark lies prepared her white sails to unfold ; 

The light summer clouds with vermillion are glowing, 
And each little wave seems a ripple of gold. 

Wake, dearest, wake,—see thy true one is waiting ; 
Those eyes bright with love turn upon me again; 

Let me live in the sunshine thy smiles are creating ; 

4 Without thee each moment’s a moment of pain. 

Wake, dearest, waken,—thy downy bed quitting, 
Whilst health and enjoyment forbid more delay ; 

Since life and its pleasures are transient and flitting, 
With morning’s first flush let us hasten away. L. 





* So named in honour of Mr. William Glennie, who was the promoter of the . 
enterprise, + From the ‘London Weekly Review,’ 
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Excursions IN THE PENINSULA OF SIAM. 


We have been favoured with some notices of the Eastern Pen- 
insula, to the south and east of our new possessions, which we 
propose offering to our readers as descriptive of a country rarely, 
if ever, visited by Europeans, until late events led to a more fre- 
quent communication between the British and Siamese authorities, 
In consequence of this improved intercourse, and particularly with 
reference to the exchange of prisoners, several journeys were per- 
formed by land, in different directions, by two of the officers of 
the mission, Mr. Harris, Sub-Assistant Surgeon, and the Inter- 
preter, Mr. Leal, to whose notes we have been kindly permitted to 
have access. 

One of the first excursions, and which was performed by both the 
gentlemen we have named, proceeded from Liger, a principality 
dependent upon Siam, and a town and sea-port upon the eastern 
coast of the Peninsula. Some account of this place may be found 
in Hamilton, who visited this quarter in 1719, but his notice is 
very brief and defective. ‘The French, when established at Siam, 
endeavoured to have a plan taken of the town, but were not 
permitted, and scarcely any notice of the place is found in the 
work of La Loubere. The Dutch had a factory there, from the 
beginning of the 17th century to the middle of the last, the re- 
mains of which are still shown in some old brick foundations, where 
it is said to have stood. 

The town of Ligor is at a short distance from the bank of the 
Ta-yung, or 'Tha-wung river, at about two hours rowing from the 
mouth of the river: from the bank of the river to the town the road 
is good, leading through an avenue of trees. Ligor is in form an 
oblong square: it is defended by walls, with ramparts, and a wet 
ditch, which, during the rains, communicates with the river. It 
contains about 5000 inhabitants, and appears to have been at one 
time much more populous, but it has suffered considerably within 
the last half a century, having been twice taken, and many of its in- 
habitants having been carried off, first by Alompra, and secondly, by 
one of the Generals of Minderagee, the last Burmese sovereign. 
According to the conscription rolls of this state, the males capable of 
bearing arms are about 12,000. 

The Chief of Ligor is amongst the Native Princes to the eastward 
who have shown a decided disposition to cultivate a friendly footing 
with the English. He is, insome respects, dependent on Siam, but 
is absolute in his own government, and has great influence at Bankok, 
through his wife, who is the cousin of the king, and their daughter, 
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who is one of the king of Siam’s wives, and who has lately borne his 
majesty a son and heir. There are three or four Commissioners 
sent to Ligor by the Siamese Court, but the Chief treats them with 
very little consideration, and they exercise, except on occasion of his 
absence, no authority whatever. He has in his hands the power of 
life and death. 


The town of Ligor stands on a very extensive plain, which ap- 
pears to reach to the great central range of mountains, and is cover- 
ed with rice cultivation. There is a little pepper cultivated in the 
interior, and some iron ore collected; but the tin mines are much 
neglected, and said to be exhausted. ‘There appears to be no direct 
trade with China, Cochin China, or other foreign ports. What 
little trade there is, is with Siam, and it is entirely engrossed by the 
Chief. There is not a single brick dwelling-house in the town, but 
a great many temples and pyramids of that material, and most of 
them inruins. ‘The Chief's house is of piank, with a tiled roof: it is 
situated within the fort, which consists of an old high wall, in a most 
dilapidated condition, and without a gun mounted in any part within 
or upon it. 


There is no difficulty in approaching or quitting the coast of 
Ligor, although, from the high swell and surf during northerly 
winds, and the shoal at the end of Tantalam island, the road-stead 
cannot be considered safe during the height of the N. E. monsoon. 
The anchorage-ground is of soft mud; there are three fathoms, at about 
two miles and a half from the mouth of the 'Ta-wang river, which is a 
little to the northward of the Ligor river; the two rivers join a short 
way inland, and the latter is little used. 

The jealousy of the Siamese Court precluded the possibility of 
taking advantage ofa favourable opportunity of proceeding from Li- 
gor to Bankok entirely by land, but permitted the journey, as far as 
the village of Pathin, situated in about lat. 11 deg. 10 min, 

From Ligor, the first day's journey, the 18th December, passed 
over extensive plains, watered by the Tha-wang river, to the vil- 
lage of Nam-Jin, or ‘cold water.’ The party accompanied the 
Rajah of Ligor, whose suite consisted of between three and four 
hundred persons, with eighty elephants; temporary houses were 
erected for his accommodation at every stage. The second day's 
march proceeded through thick jungles and occasional rice-fields, 
to a place called Ban Hooa Thaphan, close to the sea-shore. 

The third day's route led over very bad roads to the village of 
Ban Clai, chiefly tenanted by Chinese, on the right bank of the Clai 
river, about three miles from its mouth; the river is about 100 
yards wide opposite to the village, but it is much narrower at the 
mouth, being choked with the sands gathered at the bar, against 
which the surf beats as violently as at Madras. The bed of the river, 
which runs between lofty banks, is sandy, and the water very clear; 
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86 Excursions in the Peninsula of Siam. 
the village contains about 1,000 persons. ‘This place is the Clay 
of Horsburgh’s Charts. 


From Ban Clai to Ban Krang, the next day’s journey, from half 
past seven in the morning till six in the afternoon. The road lay 
chiefly through jungle, but several villages were passed, and a couple 
of small streams. The halting-place was situated at the foot of a 
hill, on a beautiful plain, through which flowed a fine clear stream, 
called the Khlong Krang. 


On the following day, a march of equal duration terminated at 
Hooa Nah: early in the afternoon an extensive range of lofty moun- 
tains was visible on the left of the road. ‘The next day’s march was 
intersected by a number of small streams, and led through thick jun- 
gle, in which tigers are sometimes encountered. The following 
march terminated at the Siamese village of Ban Chekram, after 
crossing the river of the same name. The bamboos here are of 
enormous size, and the joints are used for domestic vessels, for 
holding water and others purposes. 





The journey, for three days more, passed over the same kind 
of country, in which thick jungle, alternated with open plains, 
sometimes in cultivation, and small streams occasionally inter- 
sected the road. The evening of the third day brought the party 
to a broad and rapid river, the Tha-kham, near the mouth of 
which is situated the town of Phoonphin, a place containing about 
1,200 Siamese inhabitants, under the authority of a Chinese ofli- 
cer. It is celebrated for its steel, of which the swords of all the 
great officers of the court are manufactured. The Tha-kham is 
the northern boundary of the jurisdiction of the Rajah of Ligor. 
A branch runs to the southward, to the town of Bandon, where 
it opens into the sea, and whence it is usually termed the Ban- 
don river. The northern branch of the Tha-kham empties itself 
into the sea, at a place called Tha-thong, which bounds the Ligor 
territory on the sea-coast: a number of small islands lie off the 
mouth of the Bandon river. The Tha-kham proceeds nearly across 
the Peninsula, passing to Pennom, a town three days journey from 
Phoonga, on the western coast opposite to Junk Ceylon, the tin, 
and other produce of which island, find their way by this route to 
Bankok. 

During the next two days, the road ran through extensive tracts 
of rice cultivation, to a village a short distance from Chhaiva, one 
of the most considerable towns on the route. It is defended by 
a stockade, and contains about 2,000 Siamese, besides a number 
of Chinese. Itstands upon a broad stream, or probably an arm of 
the sea, and carries on a considerable traffic, chiefly in grain: the 
inhabitants of the province are estimated at 18,000 or 19,000. 

On the second day after quitting Chhaiva, the road led to the 
sea-shore, and continued for some distance along a smooth and firm 
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beach, lined with Casuarina trees, and free from surf. The mouths 
of iwo small rivers were crossed on the second day. 


On the day following, the 8th January, the travellers proceeded 
inland, partially through jungle, to the right bank of a large river, 
the Lang Sewun, on the opposite side of which was a village, 
containing about 600 inhabitants, chiefly Malays; the next two 
days offered little variety, several streams were crossed, and the 
second day’s halt was at Suwi, a town containing about 2,000 in- 
habitants, with a Siamese Governor of the rank of Phra: the 
road was good, leading between paddy fields. The same kind 
of road continued throughout the two succeeding days to the town 
of Ch’hoomphon, on the right bank of the river so named, which 
pursues a very winding course, in a sandy bed, between lofty 
banks. The town is stockaded, and is said to contain 8,000 in- 
habitants. It was formerly the entrepdt of a very valuable trade 
with the coast of Tenasserim, but subsequently to the subjugation 
of Tenasserim by the Burmans, Ch’hoomphon has been little 
else than a military post, where a force was stationed to watch 
the proceedings of the Burmans, and make occasional kidnapping 
inroads into their territory. The Governor of Ch’hoomphon, 
soon after Mergui and Tavay came into our possession, commit- 
ted the usual predatory excesses in their neighbourhood, and car- 
ried off many of the people captive, fourteen hundred of whom 
were recovered by the late mission of Captain Burney. His pro- 
ceedings were so far from being avowed by the Court of Siam, that 
he was ordered up to the capital, and thrown into confinement, in 
which he died. 

After crossing the Ch’hoomphon river, the next stage was a 
village named Bang-soon, and the following, at the head of a 
small river named the Patheir, near the mouth of which is a vil- 
lage of the same appellation, containing about 200 Chinese and 
Siamese inhabitants, employed chiefly in fishing and manufactur- 
ing bachalam. ‘The cause we have above alluded to, here suspended 
the further prosecution of the journey by land, and the party em- 
barked on board a large boat, arrived in four days in the Menam 
river, and reached Bankok on the evening of the same day, the 31st 
of January.— Government Gazeite. 










































































EéyrtuAN Moummies—Pracrice or Empatwinc tue Drap in 
EGyrer TO PREVENT THE PLAGUE. 


Dr. Pariser, an eminent French physician, has started the opi- 
nion, that the practice of embalming by the ancient Egyptians had 
for its object to protect the country against pestilence, and that its 
discontinuance in modern times is the cause of Egypt being so often 
ravaged by the plague. Perhaps the hieroglyphic discoveries now 
in progress may throw light on this interesting question. In the 
mean time, however, some discussion has arisen on the subject ; 
and it will, doubtless, gratify the curious reader to know the grounds 
on which the Doctor rests his opinion. We therefore give his own 
statement, as it appeared recently in the ‘ Journal des Debats.’ 

In the course of the month of April last, he says, I was en- 
gaged in preparing a discourse upon the subject of mummies, which 
I intended to have read as a public lecture ; and I afterwards com- 
municated all the materials to a gentleman who had expressed a 
wish to be my substitute in the performance of that task. In the 
progress of my labour I minutely investigated the causes which had 
induced the ancient Egyptians to adopt the particular mode in whieh 
they disposed of the bodies of men and other animals after death, 
and the difficulties I encountered in endeavouring to reconcile their 
practice in this respect with their religious ideas, led me to the con- 
clusion, that the custom of embalming had no regard to religion, 
but to the preservation of health. I proceeded thus : 

D'Anville has calculated the habitable surface of Egypt at some- 
thing less than 2,250 square leagues. 

Egypt, at the period of its greatest prosperity, contained 14,000,000 
of inhabitants. 

Divide this second number by the first, and there will be 6,222 
inhabitants to every square league. 

During eight months of the year, this population may have lived 
more or Jess dispersed over the whole of the soil which it cultivated, 

But during the four remaining months of the year, which were 
the months of the inundation, the same population must have been 
forced to concentrate itself upon confined and isolated spots, raised 
above the surface of the water. 

But to have habitations at the required height, it was necessary 
to construct them on elevated ground, either natural or artificial. 

Hence, during the inundation, Egypt presented, as it still presents, 
the appearance of a great Archipelago. 

A population thus confined and compressed on all sides, would be 
predisposed to infection, and the more so, as diseases of the skin 
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would be common in such a situation. Hence proceeded the ne- 
cessity of a precise diet, of extreme cleanliness, and,a minute atten- 
tion to health. ‘The Egyptians made the preservation of health so 
much their study, that wherever they went they were regarded as 
physicians. 

Now, not to reckon more than one death in forty, a population 
of 14,000,000 would give an annual mortality of 350,000 persons. 

During the dry months, the readiest way of disposing of them 
would surely be to bury them. 

But during the months of the inundation what was to be done 
with the dead human bodies, the number of which may be estimated 
at 116,000 or 117,000; and with the dead bodies of other animals ? 

Expose them in the air, as was done in Persia for the Magi ? 
Without stating other reasons, this sacrilege was rejected in order 
to avoid infection. 

Bury them in the grounds of towns or villages? Perhaps for a 
few years this might be done, but after a short time it would no 
longer be practicable. 

Cast them, without ceremony, into the waters, or deposit them 
anywhere in the earth? ‘The earth was covered with water, and the 
water retiring would have left the dead bodies exposed. 

Why not burn them? There was no wood for that purpose. 

What then was to be done? That which was done. The Egyp- 
tians salted the dead bodies; salted, I say: that is the word; the 
same which the Greeks used with so much propriety, for in Egypt 
salting is an indispensable operation. 

To salt the bodies the Egyptians used xatrum, which they pos- 
sessed in superabundance. 

Natrum is an alkaline salt, which, when brought in contact with 
animal substances, attracts the humidity from them and disperses it 
into the air, and which, combining with the grease, converts it into 
soap. 

The body being thus saponified by a sufficient application of .na- 
truin, is afterwards washed. The water carries off the soap, and 
what animal substance remains may be exposed to the air, The 
body dries of itself, without putridity, and thus you have the mum- 
my. ‘The aromatic substances, perfumes, the resins, the bitumens, 
the balsams, the powders, followed by the envelopes, the bandages, 
the wooden coffins painted, carved, or gilt; all these were merely 
luxuries, the use of which was allowable, but which could have but 
little effect in the preservation of the corpse, or rather, which would 
have amounted to nothing, if the previous operation had not! taken 
place, 

In the first ages, the mummy, thus prepared was kept by each 
Egyptian in his own house. It was then that a debtor might, by 
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way of getting a pledge for the payment of his debt, place the body 
of his father in the hands of his creditor. 

But in the course of time, the mummies accumulated to such an 
extent in each house that, if this practice had continued, they would 
have driven out the living occupants. 

The oldest bodies being therefore selected, were embarked during 
the inundation, and transported to the limits of the desert. There 
they were interred in pits by thousands, and covered over with sand. 

And as the mountains had been excavated for the purpose of ob- 
taining stone to build temples, palaces, and houses, the Egyptians 
took advantage of this circumstance, and converted the quarries into 
palaces for the dead, and sepulchral chambers for the priests and 
kings. ‘These palaces were embellished by all the luxury of art. 

This practice was followed for nearly 2400 years. What an enor- 
mous mass of animal matter, of animals of every kind, must have 
been thus sequestrated. ‘To be convinced of this it is only necessary 
to consult travellers, even the most modern, 

During this long period Egypt was the most healthy country in 
the world. But, on the other hand, what would have been its state, 
had the soil of the country, washed and soaked by the waters of the 
Nile, at the same time been saturated with so prodigious a quantity 
of putrescent matter ? 

I do not deny the existence of epidemic diseases in ancient Egypt. 
It is probable that the caravans of Nubia would bring with them 
the typhus ; the plague of Athens came from that quarter, and that 
plague, I think, was a real typhus. Strabo speaks of fevers of a 
very malignant character, which make their appearance in the neigh- 
bourhood of canals, and great lakes, where also epizotic disorders 
break out. But Herodotus, Diodorus, ‘Tacitus, &c. do not speak of 
such dreadful maladies in Egypt. Diseases of this magnitude are 
not reconcileable with the immense population to which I have re- 
ferred. 

Undoubtedly, the cleanliness of the people, their punctilious nicety 
in the choice of food, the attention paid to the opening and main- 
tenance of canals for draining and bringing into a state of cultivation 
the vast marsh of the Delta, were all circumstances which contri- 
buted to the salubrity of Egypt, but it is very probable that the 
happy effect of all these precautions would have been greatly dimi- 
nished, if to them had not been added the custom of embalming 
dead bodies, or, in other words, preventing their putrefaction. 

It cannot be disputed that this practice was discontinued towards 
the fourth century of our era, and it is to that period that we must 
refer in order to discover the origin of the plague accompanied by 
humours, that plague of the East, which has spread so often over 
the surface of the earth, and of which Egypt appears to be the sole 
and original focus. 
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To render my ideas more intelligible upon this point, I shall make 
the following supposition: Imagine that the cemeteries of Pere La 
Chaise and of Montmartre were both upon the banks of the Seine ; 
that the Seine, in overflowing its banks, covered the tombs four 
months of the year, and then retired, leaving the two cemeteries 
under the unremitted action of a July sun. I ask any man of com- 
mon sense, what would then be the condition of Paris ? 


And what may be expected to be the state of a piece of ground 
like the Delta, which, in the space of so many centuries, must have 
received an immense number of dead bodies, not only by ordinary 
mortality, but by battles, and in consequence of public works, in the 
carrying on of which multitudes of labourers die and are buried in 
the place where they drew their last breath ? 

A village of the Delta loses one, two, or three of its inhabitants 
in the month of June. These are interred a few paces off, at the 
foot of a date tree, which the waters of the river wash in July. 
The river retires in September or October, and disease appears in 
the village in November. ‘This is a place to give birth to the 
plague : in fact, it originates in this manner ; one infected point is 
suflicient. The disease is propagated to the neighbouring towns, 
next over all Egypt, whence it is carried to the Levant and the West, 
to Smyrna, Constantinople, Marseilles, and even to Moscow ; but 
neither Marseilles, nor Moscow, nor perhaps Smyrna, nor Con- 
stantinople would produce the plague by their localities. It is a 
truth acknowledged throughout the whole of the East, and which 
the misfortunes of the French troops in Egypt have too well con- 
firmed, that before showing itself in any other place, the plague 
first appears in Egypt. 

We arrive, therefore, at the following conclusion: That one of 
the most direct, and, perhaps, only means of destroying the source 
of the plague, would be to resume the practice of embalming to 
the full extent to which it was anciently carried. 

Is the practice an expensive one? Not at all. Nature has been 
prodigal of her natrum to Egypt, as if for the purpose of protect- 
ing its population ; for no natrum, no Egypt; at least, no such 
Egypt as was known to the ancients with all its wonders. 

Will it be said that it is a practice which the natives would not be 
easily induced to adopt? It may be so, but I think it might be 
very easily introduced, if ad 





Add an auxiliary means, and besides one of great utility for other 
purposes, the re-construction of the canals, a good police in the 





* This Aiatus will probably remind the reader that the French Journals 
are subject to a censorship ; and yet it is difficult to suppose any occasion 
for the exercise of that authority in articles of this kind, Is it a mere 
caprice of the author ? 
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towns, &c.,; and if an epidemic disorder should break out, the em- 
ployment of chlorures to purify the clothing, houses, &e. 

If a system of precautions and habits were adopted in this spirit, 
and adhered to for about five or six years, it is very probable that 
no real plague would be again seen in Egypt or elsewhere, taking 
for granted what is believed in the East, namely, that the plague 
has no other source but Egypt. 





In answer to the above, a letter, signed B. C. D. V.,* containing 
objections to Dr. Pariset’s theory, has appeared in the ‘ Journal des 
Debats.’ The following is an abstract of this communication : 

The habitable soil of Egypt is a long slip of land, varying in 
its width, and situated between two deserts. ‘These deserts, the 
writer supposes, were the only burial-places of the country, exclu- 
sive of those which every town and village possessed on elevated 
ground above the waters. It was in the Thebaid that the custom 
prevailed of burying the dead in the excavated sides of mountains. 
Lower Egypt, which contained the mass of the population, had no 
such resource. 

The writer then states his belief that embalming was reserved for 
the rich alone, on account of the length of time and great expense 
which the operation demanded. 

He supposes the embalming of animals to have been merely a 
religious observance, because only the remains of such as were con- 
sidered sacred have been found in the tombs. On examining those 
deposited near the pyramids of Zakkarah, he saw only the ibis, the 
cat, and sometimes the cameleon, but never any other domestic 
animals. 

M. Pariset, says B. C. D. V., speaks of the mortality occasioned 
by war in the Delta; but he may be assured that the Delta, owing 
to its situation, could never have been the scene of great battles. 

After Jaying down the principle, that embalming preserved Egypt 
from the plague, the writer observes, that M. Pariset concludes 
that the origin of the plague must be attributed to the disconti- 
nuance of the practice of embalming ; consequently, that the plague 
creates and maintains the plague. But happily this theory is dis- 
proved by the best authenticated facts, It rarely happens that the 
plague rages in Cairo for two years in succession. Indeed, after a 
year of great mortality, there is a certainty that the disease will 
cease its ravages for some time. The plague must, therefore, be 
assigned to some other cause than the putridity occasioned by un- 
embalmed bodies. 





. 
* The writer states, that he has just returned from Egypt, where he 
had lived one year. Some of the London Papers have given a translation 
of this letter of B.C. D. V., without noticing that of Dr. Pariset, which 
gave oceasion fo it. 
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To, determine what does not. produce the plague in Egypt, is 
much more easy than to discover what does engender it, ‘There jis 
reason to believe that it did not take its birth in Egypt; but that 
the cradle of the malady is to be found in European. Turkey, 

The heavy winter rains and excessive inundations are generally 
regarded as the precursors of the plague; but it has sometimes 
happened that these two causes combined have been unattended by 
any fatal result. M. Pariset speaks of the losses which the French 
army of the East sustained through the ravages of the plague. 
But M. Desgenettes, who was chief physician to the army, declares 
that the French force consisted of at least 30,000 men; and that, 
during the three years they remained in Egypt, they lost by the 
plague only 1683 men, most of whom perished in the campaign of 
Syria. 





Doctor Pariset’s Reply to the above. 


Heaven defend me from inventing systems, or writing to support 
preconceived fancies! My object is to combine facts, and to deduce 
from them simple and natural inferences. I have endeavoured to 
do, this, and I was astonished to find in the letter of your corre- 
spondent, B. C. D. V., that I am accused of doing otherwise. _ Let 
us now inquire whether I am right or wrong on the question of 
the preservation of mummies—whether I have merely embraced 
chimerical ideas, and whether the arguments of your correspondent 
are calculated to convince me of my mistake. 

First of all, let me declare that it is not I who salt, embalm, or 
fill with bodies the pits of the desert, or the hypogees. It is not I, 
but Herodotus, Diodorus, Strabo, and Pliny, who do this. Myriads 
of mummies of all kinds still exist, and my imagination has nothing 
to do with the matter. If your correspondent did not see them in 
Egypt during his year’s residence there, what did he see ? 

Secondly, the desert never did, nor never could, be a burial-place 
for the inhabitants of the Delta. No burial-place was ever formed 
in the hillocks, natural or artificial, of the towns on the Mediter- 
ranean. ‘ For the custom of interring ‘the dead in mountains,’ 
observes your correspondent very sagaciously, ‘ we must go as far 
as the Thebaid ;’ that is to say, to the mountains themselves. 
Nobody denies this. But what does it prove ? 

Was the mass of the population in the Delta? The Delta con- 
tained only ten nomes or departments. Upper and middie Egypt 
contained, twenty-six. Were the ten more populous than the 
twenty-six? Let your correspondent answer this. 

He says, that only the rich were embalmed. Herodotus and 
Diodorus siiy otherwise, and I give the preference to their testimony. 
In the * Euterpe,’ you will find the following passage : ‘ The third 
mode (of salting) was reserved for the poorest class of, people. 
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There were then three methods at least. The first cost 2587. 6s. 9d.; 
the second the third of that sum, and the third almost nothing.’ 


Beside the mummy of a barber were placed the hone and razor 
which he used in his life-time ; with the remains of a surgeon were 
deposited his instruments for lancing and cupping ; and beside a 
weaver were laid his shuttle and other tools. This proves that 
men of all professions were embalmed. The remains of even the 
lowest mechanics were preserved in this way, and were deposited in 
the public tombs. They had no coffins, either single or double, 
either of wood or stone. ‘The old linen in which they were wrapt, 
has been frequently carried off by the Bedouins and the Arabs, and has 
been converted into clothing, or sold to the manufacturers of coarse 
paper for the grocers. A work by Abd-el-Ateef, a physician of 
Bagdad, contains some curious details on this subject. Interment, 
in the proper sense of the term, was never practised in ancient 
Egypt. Your correspondent is of a different opinion. But what 
can be said to a man who comes home after a year's residence in 
Egypt? 

Among the mummies of animals, he says he saw none but the 
ibis, the cat, and the cameleon, and never any other domestic 
animals. Abd-el-Ateef, on the other hand, calculates that he has 
seen upwards of a hundred thousand mummies of dogs, and the dog, 
I presume, may be called a domestic animal rather than the cameleon. 
Abd-el-Ateef has also seen thousands of bulls, cows, calves, sheep, 
goats, &e. A few years ago, Mr. Calliaud of Nantes, visited some 
immense caverns conti ining an infinite number of horned beasts. 
Excepting the horse and the ass, (for 1 say nothing of the camel,) 
I do not think there is a single species of the common animals of 
the country of which there are not embalmed remains existing. 
Birds, reptiles, fish, quadrupeds, and men, were thus brought toge- 
ther. ‘This was exemplified in Mons. Passalacqua’s collection, lately 
exhibited in Paris. In the time of Abd-el-Ateef, a child was found 
carefully closed up in a jar of honey. Some passages in his book 
warrant the belief that the hypogees had also served as magazines 
for merchandize, medicines, and provisions, 


Here, then, I repeat, was a mass of animal matter, not mingled 
with, but separated from, the inhabited soil, with a degree of care 
which would be almost incredible had we not the most manifest 
proofs of it. I ask any one who impartially considers the question, 
for what object and motive was this separation made? Was it 
merely for religious purposes, or was it prompted by physical ne- 
cessity? I am of opinion that it was both religion and necessity 
combined. If your correspondent were asked the following ques- 
tion: ‘ Of the two causes, necessity and religion, which preceded, 
and produced and suggested the other?’ I dare say he would not 
hesitate for one moment in making his reply. ‘Thus, then, I con- 
ceive that the custom which was prescribed by necessity, was adopted 
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by religion. Thus religion ient her aid to Hygeia. A sort of 
alliance, a fine example of which is given in Leviticus, and which was 
established at a very early period in ancient Egypt. ‘This is proved, 
beyond contradiction, in a clever letter on the primitive institutions 
of that wonderful country, addressed to me by M. Drovetti, a man 
whose knowledge must have considerable weight in such a question, 
M. Drovetti is of opinion, that the priests were particularly careful 
in maintaining all customs connected with the Sanitary police. 
He justly observes, that what was superstition in the people, was 
wisdom, and admirable wisdom, in the legislator. The priesthood 
of ancient Egypt was literally a great academy of science, which 
diffused its influence over the whole nation; and the astonishing 
prosperity of the Egyptians, under their Pharoahs or their kings, 
proves that with them religion referred wholly to the public interest. 


I shall say nothing of the influence of the periodical inundations 
of rain on the ideas, manners, customs, arts, sciences, laws, and 
governments of the primitive Egyptians; for that influence was 
unbounded, and would lead me beyond the limits to which this 
article ought to extend. I must, however, observe, that a country 
like Egypt would differ prodigiously in itself, according as the 
alluvial soil of which it is composed was carefully preserved from 
animal matter, or constantly mingled up with putrescent and dan- 
gerous substances. In the first case, when the water spreads so as to 
cover and bathe the earth, and on retiring leaves the earth exposed 
to the action of a burning sun, the evaporation will be great and 
rapid ; yet I cannot, 1 confess, be convinced that this will produce 
any other disorders than intermitting fevers, sometimes slight, 
sometimes violent, and even fatal ; the same fevers which are fre- 
quent in marshy countries where the plague never appears. In the 
second case, on the contrary, if the waters, in rising, should reach 
and disturb great heaps of animal matter, I will venture to affirm, 
that when they retire, the heat will develop deadly emanations, 
corrupt miasimata, and the real principles of plague ; for the genuine 
plague, which is indicated by pimples and carbuncles, is always 
caused by animal poison, introduced by absorption into the interior 
of the system. It is, I conceive, necessary to observe this differ- 
ence,—it is an essential difference, and, among others, serves to dis- 
tinguish modern from ancient Egypt. 

At what period did this difference commence? History informs 
us, that for the space of nearly two thousand four hundred years, 
the Egyptians preserved their health by their customs, and, above 
all, by that excessive cleanliness which, as Heredotus observes, 
they preferred even to beauty. During that long period, it is 
doubtful whether the plague ever appeared in Egypt. It was not 
until Egypt was entirely converted to Christianity that her eld 
customs were dropped, probably because they were regarded as pro- 
fanations, St, Anthony would not be embalmed after his death ; 
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but, notwithstanding, the necessary means were taken to preserve his 
remains in the year 356 of the Christian era. Suppose the practice 
of embalming not to have been abandoned until a century or a 
century and a half later, this brings us to the beginning of the sixth 
century. Dr. Jos Franck, one of the most intelligent physicians of 
Europe, declares that it was about the middle of the sixth century, 
in the year 543, that the first plague, distinctly characterized by 
writers, particularly by Procopius, appeared in the world. This 
plague, Procopius says, commenced among the Egyptians of Pelu- 
sium. It was dreadful. It desolated the earth for more than halt 
a century, with all the fury and caprice which your correspondent is 
very reasonably astonished to observe in the plague of the present 
day. And whence arise these singular caprices ? From the change- 
able nature of the miasmata, and the changeable condition‘ of out 
own organization. What do we know of the infinite combinations 
of animal matter? What do we know of ourselves? We, who may 
be utterly changed by a little cold or heat, a north or a south wind— 
a breath, an idea, or a sentiment ! ‘ 

But, it may be asked, are not the burial-places of Egypt beyond 
the reach of the waters ? Can the river encroach upon them at the 
period of its overflow? Yes, whenever the inundation is consider; 
able. The following are the observations of an ocular witness, viz., 
Dr. Savarési, one of the physicians of our army in the East : ‘ On the 
17th of August, 1800, the Kalidj was opened, and some days after 
the burial-grounds of some of the villages round Cairo, and even, 
some in Cairo and Boulac, were covered with water ; for almost 
all the tombs have a tolerably deep cell dug in the earth. The con- 
sequence was exhalations of putrid miasmata....... The river, 
this year, reached places which it had never visited before, and thé 
plague raged furiously. It extended over Egypt, from east to west, 
and from north to south, for, what is very rare, it penetrated into 
Upper Egypt. ‘The plains of the Said were depopulated.’ 

In the course of his work, M. Savarési frequently describes the 
bad situation of the burying-grounds, which were entered by dogs, 
wolves, and foxes, who raked up and devoured the bodies of the 
dead. There are tombs even in the public streets of Cairo and 
Alexandria. The proper mode of treating the dead is that which 
Plato prescribes for poets: to banish them from the abodes of the 
living, and cover them with flowers. 

The plague generally succeeds great inundations, owing to the 
causes just mentioned ; but ancient Egypt was visited by great in- 


undations, and did not the plague then appear? Certainly not; and | 


the reason was, that the soil was free from all corrupt matter. 
Propose any more plausible conjecture to explain this difference, 
and i will immediately adopt it. 

The same effects will be produced by heavy rains as by great in- 
undations, ‘In the reign of Ismaél-Bey, (says M. Drovetti,) some 
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years before the expedition of the French army, (that is to say, 
in 1791,) the city of Cairo and its environs were deluged by heavy 
rains. The burial-places, in particular, were in a dreadful condition, 
and the bodies of the dead were seen floating about ; the capital 
was soon visited by one of the most terrible plagues that ever oc- 
curred in the memory of the inhabitants, In the month of February 
1824, the rains were so heavy as to render the streets of Cairo, and 
the roads in the neighbourhood of the city, impassable ; the con- 
tagious disease soon showed itself.’ 


To the above I may add the following anecdote: When travel- 
ling in Lower Egypt, in September 1819, I saw on the banks of 
the canal, which leads from Mansourah to the ruins of ancient 
Thmuis, a small hillock, on which had settled myriads of field-mice, 
(these were frequently joined by myriads of serpents, scorpions, and 
insects of every kind,) a cloud of buzzards, kites, and sparrow- 
hawks, hovered above them, and found abundant nourishment 
without travelling farther. A higher swell of the water, and that 
spot would have been infected with pestilential exhalations. ‘There 
can be no doubt that the water penetrating the tombs, which are 
almost always situated at the extremities of the villages, produces 
effects still more fatal. It must not be forgotten that the climate of 
Egypt is so favourable to the multiplication of animals of all kinds, 
as to have suggested the idea that man and beast had sprung spon- 
taneously from the slime of its soil,—at once a great blessing and 
a great eyil. 

Your correspondent does not believe that the plague has its 
origin in Egypt. That the generating causes of the plague may 
exist elsewhere, I admit ; but that they do not exist in the most 
unfortunate profusion in Egypt, is what no man of sense will ven- 
ture, to maintain, Besides, his opinion is, in this respect, not 
merely opposed to mine, but to that of M. Savarési, M. Gaet-Sotira, 
and M. Franck, physicians, who have observed the phenomenon in 
its origin, and whose writings may be found in part in the collection 
published by Baron Desgenettes. The great Montesquieu has 
recorded, in his immortal work, the following sentence: ‘The 
principal seat of the plague is Egypt, whence it has spread over 
the whole universe,” In the first instance, I pronounced my indi- 
vidual opinion on this point in dubious and conditional terms ; but 
now | venture more decidedly to concur, not with your correspondent, 
but with the distinguished men whose names I have mentioned. 

With respect to the losses sustained by our army of the East, the 
question was not to ascertain whether those losses were great, but 
whether they were produced on the spot by a local cause, or by a 
foreign cause. Your correspondent decides this question, and he 
decides it, I think, in my favour. 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 15. H 
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With the most amiable condescension he wishes to console me 
onaccount of the situation of the Delta, which, he says, never could 
have been the scene of great battles. Yet lam not convinced of 
this. Battles, whether great or not, have certainly taken place 
there, for men have fought at all times, and in all places. I think, 
too, | have read somewhere that in certain parts of the Delta, bat- 
tles were sometimes fought, which I should imagine were great, 
because they have been greatly cclebrated. In that part of the 
world, as well as in others, there have been invasions, conquests, 
revolutions, domestic dissensions ; and blood has been shed there 
from the time of Cambyses to Selim, and from Selim to the 
present day. Cwsar fought near Alexandria; Perdiccas in an 
island formed by the branches of the river; Agesilas in the island 
of Prosopitis ; the guardians of Ptolemy Epiphanes, in the nome of 
Busiris, that is to say, in the very centre of the Delta, I have also 
some recollection of the victories and reverses of the Crusaders at 
Damietta and Mansourah. ‘The Turks, too, defeated the Mame- 
lukes in the neighbourhood of the marshes ; and there have been, 
in our time, a battle of Aboukir, and a battle of Rosetta. Only 
consider the figure of Egypt, and you will find that having, on the 
south, one single inlet to invasion, she had a hundred on the north, 
on the flanks of the Delta, and that on the sea-coast she was acces- 
sible at every point. Ancient Egypt had a strong garrison on the 
south, and two others no less strong on the north, on the right and 
left, at Pelusium and at Mareotis ; and, finally, under the Pharoahs, 
the Delta was the principal ‘ abode of the military caste, who occu- 
pied the districts of Busiris, Sais, Prosopis, Natho, Aphthis, Tanis, 
Mendis, Sebennytus, Pharboetus, Thmuis, Onuphis, Anysis, and 
Mycephoris, that is to say, nearly the whole of the Delta.’ For 
these decisive details, | am indebted to the friendship of M. Cham- 
pollion, junior, and I speak boldly after such authority. Battles, 
and great battles, might, therefore, have been fought in the Delta, 
since the military were so well established there. 


To return to the medical question, I agree with your correspon- 
dent in thinking that so complicated a problem as the origin of the 
plague can never be completely solved but by a long series of 
observations made on the spot. 


E. Pariser. 
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Sir Jonn Matcoitm anv tur Inpian Press. 


(From a Correspondent 
if 


Tue chapter on the press records the facts connected with the 
abolition of the censorship. According to Sir John Malcolm, we 
owe this measure to the editor of the ‘ Asiatic Mirror,’ stated in a 
note to be Doctor Bryen, (that is, Doctor Bryce, we presume,) who, 
‘ having been frequently censured for his editorial conduct,’ remon- 
strated against ‘ the varied mode in which different individuals who 
filled the office of censor performed its duties.’ This is the delicate 
language the courtly author employs to describe the fantastic tricks 
of the censors, As to the cause which produced the abolition of the 
censorship, we have heard a different version of it ; but we incline 
to think Sir John is right. The truth is, we believe, that the censor 
struck his pen through a whole article prepared for the ‘ Mirror,’ 
against which there could be no objection whatever on political 
grounds, and of which the writer or author who was attacked in it, 
had seen a proof. Against this arbitrary act the editor appealed, 
and in the following year the censorship was abolished. ‘There 
was a time when we should have considered the result a happy one 
for this community, and indeed it has produced beneficial conse- 
quences ; but there can be no question now that if the Indian press 
must be restricted, the censorship, with all its inconveniences, is a 
more just law, and far more effectual as a preventive of publications 
of which Government may disapprove. After what we have said, 
it is needless to observe that we are only advocating the restoration 
of this odious law as a pis aller. The freedom of the press is what 
we contend for, as conducive alike to the honour of the governing 
and the happiness of the governed ; but if this be denied, and the 
press is still to be restrained, then let there be a censorship which 
will remove the dangerous responsibility of publication from the 
conductors of the press to those who are in the secrets of authority, 
and can so much better judge of what it may deem safe and expe- 
dient to allow to be published, viz., a body of censors appointed by 
the Government itself. We say a body of them, for it would now 
require at least half a dozen censors for the Calcutta press, English 
and Native. Mais revenons a nos moutons ! 

The censorship being abolished, a series of regulations for the 
conduct of editors was, Sir John tells us, ‘ substituted’ for it. This 
may be ingenious, but it is anything but ingenuous. ‘There was no 
substitution in the case. The regulations referred to never received 
even the form of law, (no more indeed did the censorship,) but what 
is of more importance, they were not acted upon until long after the 
abolition of the office of censor, and after the Marquis of Hastings 
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had declared the press free, in a speech which would have conferred 
on him immortal honour had his actions continued all along as 
consistent with it as they were for some time after he delivered it. 


On the subject of this speech, to which the author next adverts, 
he is pleased to say, that it was in some quarters entirely misinter- 
preted. It was ‘ erroneously inferred,’ he tells us, ‘ that his Lordship 
was disposed to give a very great latitude to freedom of publica- 
tion.’ If words are the symbols of ideas, we should be glad to 
know what other interpretation that part of the speech which refers 
to the press, but especially the following brief extract, could possibly 
Warrant : 

‘ If our motives of action are worthy, it must be wise to render 
‘ them intelligible throughout an empire, our hold on which is opinion. 
* Further, it is salutary for supreme authority, even when its inten- 
‘tions are most pure, to look to the control ef public scrutiny ; 
‘ while conscious of rectitude, that authority can lose nothing of its 
* strength by exposure to general comment. On the contrary, it 
* acquires incalculable addition of force,’ &c. 

If this language does not invite the scrutiny of public opinion 
(applied by the agency of a free press) into the actions of public 
men, in order to render their ‘ motives of action intelligible through- 
out an empire, our hold on which is opinion,’ let Sir John Malcolm, 
and those who deny this, show what it really did mean, or let them 
cite a single passage in the whole speech which can justify the 
inference, that the speaker was advocating freedom of discussion as 
a mere abstract principle, and not in its application to this country. 
Until they do this, we apprehend that they have made little progress 
in their argument against the interpretation they condemn. 

We come now to Sir John Malcolm’s summary of the arguments 
against a free press in India. In our notice of this, we must, for 
two reasons, endeavour to be brief: the one is, that there is little 
in it really deserving of serious refutation ; the other, that our limits 
demand brevity. 

‘It is safe,’ says Sir John Malcolm, ‘ to admit the press to com- 
ment freely upon the acts of government and the conduct of ifs 
functionaries, when there is an independent public to whom its 
observations and strictures can be addressed,’ &c. Then comes the 
old argument about the constitution of the Calcutta public. ‘They 
are not what an Englishman would designate a public,’ &c., but ¢ civil 
and military servants, and so on. ‘Then for all the rest, the free 
merchants, artizans, missionaries, &c., ‘they,’ Sir John tells us, ‘enjoy 
every privilege of an Englishman except such as the interests of the 
Indian empire would make it dangerous for them to possess.’ Here, 
again, the whole question at issue is begged. In short, it is another 
mere assertion or assumption which it would be a waste of time to 
meet in any other way than by adenial. Of the same character is 
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the continued assumption that the want of these privileges is rarely 
felt, and the very fanciful inference that the happy effect of our free 
constitution attends and guards an Englishman, in whatever situa- 
tion he may be placed.’ And that this same influence has gained a 
strength that entitles it to be ranked as one of the most powerful 
checks we can expect to have upon a Government that cireum- 
stances require to be strong. We do not know what we may expect 
in the way of checks upon the conduct of our Indian Governments ; 
certainly very little, if the gallant author's opinions have any 
weight with our future legislators ; but we are fully warranted, by 
the history of the past, in affirming that the ‘happy effects of our 
free constitution’ have not, and never can, operate as checks until 
they are permitted to be applied by the agency of an unrestricted 
press. ‘The effects, then, to which so much virtue is ascribed, are 
checks which cannot, from the state of the laws here, come into 
operation ; and a celebrated modern philosopher has affirmed, that 
‘checks, when they serve not as checks, are screens.’ In India, 
he could find the position amply illustrated and confirmed. 

There is a great deal more in this same summary of the argu- 
ments against the press in the same strain of assumption. At length, 
however, the author comes to unfold the secret of the danger which 
a free press would call into active operation—not into existence, for 
we are told it already exists; it is this: that the Brahmins and 
civil classes, who have been for ages ‘the nominal servants but 
real masters of the turbulent and bold, but ignorant and super- 
stitious, military tribes of their countrymen,’ have attained, by 
practice, a skill in wielding this power, and must have a desire to 
exert it for the purpose of subverting our power. And a little farther 
on, We are gravely informed, that we could give to these dangerous 
classes no weapon ‘ they would know better how to use than a 
free press’ !! It is impossible not to feel an inclination rather to 
laugh at, than to refute such an argument. Where did the Brahmins 
then acquire this skill in the use of such a weapon as a free press ? 
Or has their skiil in the use of that, too, become complete by fre- 
quent exercise?) Why even Mr. Elphinstone will laugh at the idea. 
He has told us that none but Europeans would yet take any interest 
in the press, and Mr. Adam was of the same opinion. So, too, 
was once Sir John Malcolm, or we are greatly misinformed. At 
one time it was from the disaffection of our officers he apprehended 
danger ; and he, it is said, instilled that extraordinary apprehension 
into the mind of the late Mr. Adam. Why he has changed his 
ground is best known to himself; but he certainly has gained no 
other advantage by the change, than the exchange of one gross ab- 
surdity for one a little less revolting to reason. ‘To this same 
argument of the danger of a free press from the disaffection of our 
Native subjects, however, we beg to offer in reply the following 
quotation from the ‘ Westminster Review’ : 
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‘ What proof more striking of the strength and security of the 
Government than this? A word breathed among the Indian popu- 
tion, and finding a disposition in the general mind to receive it, and 
to accord with it, would suflice to scatter British influence to the 
wind. But who (under present circumstances at least) can offer 
to the people of India blessings superior to those which Great 
Britain has it in her power to communicate? Will they fly to the 
Hindoo Chiefs? Alas! their history is smeared with blood ; they 
have ruled too long, and been known too well! To their Mcham- 
medan masters ?—the recollections are not less gloomy. 'To other 
foreign invaders ?—that would be perpetuating the evil and perilling 
the good. In truth, the great, the solitary danger to British au- 
thority in India, arises from British misrule. The tranquillity of 
India will hardly be disturbed within, unless by wanton and foolish 
freaks of despotism and incapacity. But should it become a maxim 
that there is a stronger and safer hold than the affections of the 
people,—should it be established as the rule of Government, that 
publicity, the press, the settlement of colonists, the pure adminis- 
tration of justice, the freedom of commerce, are by no means ne- 
cessary or desirable in British India ; then, indeed, those who think 
that the well-being of England depends on her authority in the 
East, and the well-being of India on British predominance, are 
preparing, or rather, are precipitating, the perdition of both.’ 

To this quotation we will merely add, in respect to this assumed 
danger, that as far as the English press is concerned, the inference, 
that it could be employed to set in motion elements destructive of 
our power, is equally opposed to reason and experience ; while, for 
the Native press, we would just ask on what grounds it is assumed, 
that it would be devoted to such a purpose? For a very long time 
to come, the press, Native and European, could only exist at the 
Presidencies under the immediate eye of Government. True, types 
and presses might at a vast expense be sent up the country, and we 
know that a press was established at Cawnpore ; but the difficulties 
attending the carrying on of numerous periodicals in the interior, 
would, for a long time, be insuperable. Are, then, the Natives under 
the eye of Government, prone to incite sedition? Experience is directly 
against the inference ; and it is surely a safer guide than mere as- 
sumption, founded on the apprehension of afew individuals enamoured 
of power. 

Sir John Malcolm is guilty himself of the very error he so readily 
charges upon others—a common error, indeed, but one which in 
such an author, nevertheless, requires exposure. Those who differ 
from the gallant author are accused of drawing their inferences 
from mere abstract principles, and of attempts to apply the laws 
that might be applicable in one province, to the whole of an exten- 
sive empire. This is the very rock on which Sir John Malcolm has 
split. We advance it fearlessly as a proposition that cannot be re- 
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futed, that for the purpose of judging how far the privileges of the 
British constitution might be extended to India, and how far colo- 
nization is applicable to it, a residence of three or four years in 
Bengal is of more value than ten times the number spent in Central 
India. In Bengal, there is a very extensive population of British- 
born subjects, a large and increasing body of Anglo-Indians, and a 
great many Natives who have become familiarized with our lan- 
guage and institutions, and attached to them and to us by habits of 
daily intercourse. When we speak of Bengal, however, we mean 
to include not merely Bengal Proper, but a greater portion of the 
territory subject to this Presidency, in which, in fact, colonization, so 
much descried, and so much dreaded by Sir John Malcolm, is already 
in progress. Need we refer to the indigo planters, sugar manufac- 
turers, cotton growers? &c. Besides which, if we are to apply as a 
rule of legislation, the principle, that what is best adapted for a large 
majority of the population, is best for the whole, where shall we look 
for the standard but in Bengal and its subordinate territories, which 
include a very great majority also of our Native subjects ? 

Now, how long has Sir John Malcolm resided in the Bengal ter- 
ritories ?) We cannot answer precisely, but we know that his expe- 
rience does not qualify him to decide the important questions on 
which he has chosen to pronounce his dictum in a form so pompous : 
and we know, moreover, by his works, that his inferences as to a 
system of Indian Government, are drawn chiefly from his experience 
and inquiries in a newly conquered territory! See his repeated re- 
ferences to Central India. Whatever, then, may be his own estimate 
(and he is not likely to do himself injustice in that respect) of his 
capacity to decide on the question of a free press, we believe that, 
even if his mind were unbiassed, he does not possess the requisite 
information. 

We must now conclude our notice of this work, and we shall do 
so by adverting to the very extraordinary prophecy included in the 
closing remarks of the chapter on the press. Sir John says that we 
may change the character of the Natives ; but we never can change 
the character of our government over the country! ‘That is, it must 
ever continue a despotism ; in other words, that India shall not par- 
ticipate in that advancement of the human race, which the spread 
of knowledge is so rapidly accelerating. Thy wish, Sir John, ‘may 
be father to that thought,’ but there is as little in it of genuine in- 
spiration as of sound philosophy.— Calcutta Chronicle, 
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EartrnQuakE IN NEPAUL. 


We have just received the following interesting account of a 
severe earthquake, which is stated to have occurred in the valley of 
Nepaul on the 29th of October last. 


At seven minutes past two o'clock, a. m., of the 29th of October, 
the valley of Nepaul was convulsed by a violent earthquake. The 
first shock was tremendous, and was followed, at intervals, up to 
half-past eight o'clock, a. m., by eight lesser vibrations. For some 
days previous to this awful visitation the weather had been (as is 
usual at this season in Nepaul) somewhat unsettled ; the sky ob- 
scured, and, though no rain had fallen in the,valley itself, showers, 
attended with thunder and lightning, had occurred on the summits 
of the mountains enclosing it. This foul weather had, however, 
passed away, and the twenty-four hours immediately precedent to 
the earthquake had been singularly fine. A sunset, never surpassed 
in brillianey, and a night of perfect beauty, were the harbingers of 
Nature's internal strife! The first and severest shock was itself 
momentary, though it caused every house to shake for some seconds 
after it had passed away. It was not a long vibration or undulation, 
but a sudden vertical jolt ; and hence, perhaps, we must account for 
two facts relative to our perceptions of it: viz. that its direction 
could not be easily discerned, and that it did not cause the usual 
reeling and giddiness. Its violence may be conjectured from the 
following detail of destruction and injury, which has been gathered 
on the instant, and before remote evils can be ascertained. 


It destroyed six houses in the city of Catmandhoo, burying under 
them seven human beings. It razed to the ground a temple near 
the same city. It destroyed fourteen houses in the city of PAtun, 
but happily no lives. Of the buildings of the Residency, there is 
hardly one solid wall left without a crack in it, and most of the 
higher and ornamental parts of the Resident's own mansion are 
either broken off, or so injured as to require taking down. Yet no 
circumstance connected with this convulsion is more remarkable 
than the inconsiderable motion of the earth, as compared with the 
awful noise which preceded, accompanied, and followed it ; in proof 
of which I may mention, that the minister of this state, when he 
started from his couch, is reported to have exclaimed, ‘ There goes 
my minar !’ alluding to a column or structure, 300 feet high, which 
he has recently raised in the immediate vicinity of his dwelling- 
house, and which he conceived to have fallen with one crash; so 
insensible was he to the earth’s motion, so alive to the horrible 
sound which accompanied it! All the Nepaulese agree that the 
present is distinguished from every other similar visitation, by 
the awful noise which attended it. Slight earthquakes are not 
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uncommon here; the gentlemen of the Residency have been wit- 
nesses to three within the short period of ten years ; but all these 
were trifling, and the noise accompanying them caused no sensation 
at the time. So, too, the earthquake of 1803, though far more 
destructive than the present one, was, say all the Nepaulese who 
experienced it, unattended by those awful sounds which distinguished 
that of the 29th instant. The writer of the present notice was 
perfectly awake at the time of the earthquake, and was summoned 
from his bed, not by the motion of the earth, but by a sound more 
awful than ever struck his ear. It seemed like ten thousand horse 
artillery thundering over a drawbridge at full speed, or like a deluge 
of water sweeping down a mountain torrent’s channel, and carrying 
away with it huge masses of rock! There was a continuous roar, 
over which more sudden and violent noises at intervals prevailed, 
and it came onward with the speed of light. This horrific sound 
seemed to the writer to approach him from the south. In an instant 
or two it swept past the city of Catmandhoo and the Residency, 
which is a mile to the north of the city. The shock followed,— 
30,000 human voices from the city rose in one peal,—the voice of 
the earthquake passed on to the north, and there it was answered 
by the echoes of a thousand mountains ! 


The whole city of Catmandhoo was celebrating the Dewali with 
the customary gaming—hardly a soul was in bed: the laugh and 
jeer were broken by the threat of Nature’s dissolution; and in one 
instant, every voice in that thickly-peopled town was raised in 
deprecatory exclaim! The best disciplined arms never answered 
the signal of the ablest general with such simultaneousness, as did 
the scattered inhabitants of that city the advent of the earthquake ! 
This alone was a noise to stir the human heart, and the human 
heart it did stir ; mountains, too, there were to give back its echo ; 
but the puny wail failed to wake their voice, and the genius of the 
mountains lent all her chorus to swell the far more emphatic acclaim 
of the earthquake ! 


The unconcerned reader may haply smile at such exaggeratory 
phrases. But what say those who rushed naked from their beds, 
and, insensible to an atmosphere of 40 deg. to a night air, and to a 
chilling fog, stood absorbed by the voice of the earthquake, the echo 
of the mountains, the peal of supplicating man ! 

The second shock followed the first, after an interval of about 
eight minutes. It was less severe in violence, more undulating, 
and more horizontal in direction, than the first, and the noise which 
accompanied it much more subdued. It was nearly four o'clock 
before the third shock was perceived. The motion of the earth at 
this shock was very inconsiderable, a sort of trembling, passing 
from south-south-west to north-north-east. The sound which 
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attended it was, though not fearfully great, yet distinct, and very 
peculiar. I can compare it only to that of a single twenty-four 
pounder’s discharge when heard at the distance of about two miles, 
yet fuller much, and withal mysteriously indistinct. The fourth 
shock occurred at half-past four o'clock. It was more considerable 
than the two preceding it, but far less severe than the first. It was 
undulatory from south to north, and attended with a deep muttering 
sound. ‘The fifth, sixth, and seventh shocks were of similar cha- 
racter with the fourth, but the seventh considerably more severe 
than the other two. The fifth happened at about five o'clock, the 
sixth and seventh between half-past five o'clock and at a quarter 
before seven o'clock, which last noted time was the precise hour of 
4 the seventh shock. 

The eighth and ninth shock occurred between the hours of seven 
o'clock and half-past eight o'clock, a. mM. ; the motion of the earth 
in both a mere trembling, and the attendant sound a subdued 
mutter. 


I have mentioned that the first quake occurred at seven minutes 
past two o'clock, a. m., and it may be prudent to account for such 
precision by stating, that our public clock and several watches were 
4” stopped by the shock ; whence we were enabled to learn, when at 
leisure for such observations, the exact moment of this awful event. 


P, S.—The above notice was written immediately after breakfast 
on the 29th, and was intended for despatch by the same day’s dawk, 
That dawk, however, was accidentally missed, and I may therefore 
add, that during the whole day and night of yesterday, the 29th, 
the earth was more or less in motion, and that, in particular, at the 
hours of seven, eight, and nine o'clock, p. m., three shocks occurred, 
but two distinctly felt. It was, however, the noise rather than the 
motion which excited attention ; and by general consent that noise 
was declared to resemble that of the discharge of a six-pounder, at 
the distance of a mile or more. There was, however, about this 
subterranean sound a certain indistinctness, strongly contrasted with 
the clear conviction it brought home to every bosom of its reality ; 
it was indistinct, yet no soul mistook it.—Government Gazette. 


Nepaul, 30th October, 12 o'clock of day. 







































InprAN Festivat or tue Dowa, or THE SWINGING OF THE 
Inrant Krisuna. 


As observed in Bengal, this festival is considered one of the twelve 
great Jatras held in highest veneration by the Vaishnava sect, or 
followers of Vishnu, agreeably to the sect of Chaitanya. It is not, 
however, restricted to them, but partaken of by every class of Hin- 
doos ; neither is it limited to the present occasion, but is repeated 
at different periods of the year, according to local usage or indivi- 
dual convenience. 

As celebrated at this season, if commences on the 14th lunar day 
of Phalgun (March.) ‘The head of the family fasts during the day. 
In the evening, fire-worship is performed; after which the officiating 
Brahmin sprinkles upon the image of Krishna, erected for the pur- 
pose, a little red powder, and distributes a quantity amongst the as- 
sistants. ‘This powder, termed phalgu, or abira, is made of the root 
of a species of curcuma, and of sapan wood. After this ceremony 
is concluded, that called Chanchar takes place, or a bonfire is made 
for burning the Holika, a kind of Guy Fawkes figure, made with 
bamboos and straw. In the country, the bonfire is made in a place 
without the village, and the figure is borne to the spot by Brahmins, 
or Vaishnavas, in regular procession, attended by musicians and 
singers. When arrived at the place where the pile has been pre- 
viously prepared, the image is placed in the centre, and the priest 
worships it, and circumambulates it seven times, and then sets fire 
to the pile, on which the assistants immediately return home. The 
rest of the night is spent in festivity. 

Before day-light on the morning of the 15th, the image of Krishna 
is conveyed to a place where a swinging bed or cradle has been 
erected, and placed in the cradle, which is set in motion two or three 
times at gun-fire. The same is repeated at noon, and again at sun- 
set. During the day, the members of the family and their visitors 
amuse themselves by sprinkling each other with red powder, and 
rose water, through syringes, as well as with their hands. The 
place where the swing is set up, is a place of particular peril. For 
a week, boys, and persons of low caste, also take a delight in seat- 
tering red powder of any kind over passengers in the streets, accom~ 
panying it with insulting language. In the villages, persons of 
respectability, and females particularly, are liable, for several days, 
to gross abuse, and even to personal ill-treatment, if obliged to leave 
the house ; and consequently all intercourse is at this time suspended, 

The people of Orissa differ from the Bengalese in the disuse of the 
bonfire ; they have the swinging and the scattering of the abir, but 
they have also some peculiar usages. 
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Their Gosseins carry, in procession, the image of the juvenile 
Krishna, to the houses of their disciples and patrons, to whom they 
present some of the red powder and utr, and receive presents in 
return. 

The caste of Gopas, or Herdsmen, particularly observe this holi- 
day, and renew their own dresses, and all the equipments of their 
cattle ; they also bathe them, and paint their foreheads with sandal 
and turmeric. ‘They themselves collect in bodies, and run about, as 
if wild with joy, carrying slender sticks in their hands, and the leaders 
occasionally turning round to face those who follow them, they strike 
their sticks together, making a clatter expressive, they imagine, of 
exultation—singing songs. at the same time, in celebration of 
Krishna. 


In Hindoostan, the Holi is held to begin upon the Vasanta Pan- 
chami, and to last for about six weeks. The actual celebration of 
it rarely commences till about ten days prior to the full moon of 
Phalgun, and is then limited to the wearing of new apparel, red or 
yellow, feasting and making merry. On the 8th day. of the light 
half, or a week before the full moon, the festival is fully commenced. 
Images of Krishna are erected and worshipped, smeared with red 
powder, and sprinkled with liquid of the same dye: and the people 
of the villages and small towns begin to collect, upon a spot in the 
Vicinity, cow-dung and other fuel; the head man of the village 
commences, and all then contribute to the pile whatever they can 
lay hold of, stealing, for the purpose, the stakes of fences, gateways, 
doors, and articles of household furniture, if not prevented ; and if 
these things are once added to the heap, the owner cannot recover 
them, and it is a point of honour not to complain. During this 
time, the people wander about the roads and streets scattering red 
powder, singing, dancing, and annoying passengers, by mischievous 
tricks, or abusive language. 

On the 14th, the crowd assembles round the Kanda, or pile, 
which is consecrated, and lighted by an officiating Brahmin: when 
the pile is in a blaze, the spectators approach, as if to warm 
themselves, an act that is supposed to avert ill luck for the rest of 
the year ; at this period their frolics become outrageous, and it is 
not safe for any decent person to approach them. ‘This extrava- 
gance continues for two days. When the pile is consumed, the ashes 
are thrown into water. 


In the south of India, the rite is also that of the Dola Jatra, but 
it offers some peculiarities. The image of Krishna is committed to 
a swing, and red powder and rose water scattered about, as else- 
where. A bontire also is made, but the effigy is supposed to re- 
present Kamadeva, the Hindoo god of love, and the combustion is 
emblematical of his having been burnt to ashes by the fire from 
Siva’s eye, when incensed by the little deity’s wounding him with 
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his shafts, and inspiring him with love for the daughter of Himalaya. 
The bontires are made usually in front of the temples of Siva or 
Vishnu, at midnight, and the ashes are distributed amongst the 
spectators. In many places worship is offered to Kamadeva ; simi- 
lar extravagancies are practised in southern, as in western Hin- 
doostan. 

The season at which this festival occurs, the frantic merriment 
by which it is characterised, the scattering of red or purplish co- 
loured powders, indicative of the blossoms which now begin to 
show themselves, and even the bonfire, which may express the 
return of warmth, leave no doubt of the original purpose of the 
celebration, and designate it as a festival typical of the return of 
genial temperature, which, there is no doubt, was once commen to 
all the Pagan world, and of which Christianity long retained mark- 
ed traces, in May-day games, and Beltane bonfires. We find, 
indeed, the practices which now prevail among the Hindoos, de- 
scribed in works of some antiquity, as appertaining to the Vasan- 
totsava, or Spring festival, which comprised various observances, 
as the worship of the Dona flower, and the swinging of the gods, 
and their procession in cars, or the Dola and Ratha Jatras, and 
seems to have been wound up with the worship of the God of Love. 
It may be doubted if the term Holika occurs in any work of un- 
questionable antiquity. ‘The practice of later times has lost sight 
of the meaning of the festival, dislocated some of its constituent 
parts, and removed them to other periods; has appropriated the 
celebration to the honour of a different divinity, or the infant Krishna, 
and has invented new legends to account for the ceremonial. 

Thus the effigy which is burnt is supposed, in general, to repre- 
sent a female demon, who sought to destroy the life of the infant 
Krishna, but was slain by him. After death, however, her body 
was not to be found, and the Gopas, or Cowherds of Mathura, 
therefore, burnt her in effigy. In the Bhavisyotara Purana, how- 
ever, the effigy is said to represent a female fiend, named Dhon- 
dha who, in the days of Raghu, made a practice of killing chil- 
dren. Raghu, by the advice of Vasishtha, instituted the bonfires, 
and the songs and merry-making of the people, to arrest her mal- 
practices, and, accordingly, the particular efficacy of this rite is 
the preservation of infant life: whence, also, its more ready transi- 
tion to the worship of Krishna. This appears, however, to have 
been an after thought, and the original practice, which was equally 
common amongst all the nations of antiquity, had no relation either 
to Krishna or a witch. 

The songs that are sung so vociferously at this season, have 
little to recommend them except their brevity: the following are 
some specimens, 


Each consists of but a single stanza and a burthen, and is 
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repeated without end. ‘They all allude to the juvenile Krishna, and 
are supposed to be sung by some of his female companions. 

1. I met in the path the Lord of Madhuvan. How can I go to 
fetch water? If I ascend the roof, he pelts me with pellets of clay. 
If I proceed to the river, he scatters over me the reddye. If I 
visit Gokul, he covers me with the tinted dust. Thus he drives 
me distracted.—I met in the path, &e. 

2. O friend! proud as you are of your youth, be careful of 
your garments. ‘The month of Phalgun maddens those whose lovers 
are far away.—O friend! &c. 

3. My boddice is wet through: who has thrown the tinted water 
upon me? It is Kanhaiya, the son of Nanda. It is the month of 
Phalgun.—My boddice, &c. 

4. O Lord of Vruj! you gaily sport to the merry sound of the 
tabor, and dance along with the nymphs of Vrindavan—O Lord 
of Vruj! &c. 





Sources oF THE BRAHMAPOOTRA. 


Tue progress of geographical discovery on our north-east frontier 
has assimilated itself to the development of a well-wrought tale, in 
which expectation has been kept alive by a succession of incidents 
promising, yet retarding, the denouement, and disappointing expecta- 
tion only to excite curiosity. In the same manner we have been 
constantly coming upon the sources of the Brahmapootra without 
attaining them, and, at the same time, determining a variety of new 
and interesting points, which, although not the ultimate object of 
gnquiry, have not defrauded it of its legitimate reward. 

A recent excursion to the east of Saddiya has, we learn, been pro- 
secuted by Lieutenant Wilcox, who in the first instance proceeded 
up the branch of the river called the Thenga Pani, or Thenga Nadi. 
After passing the Mora Tunga Marbar, and Disavi, the stream dimi- 
nished to the breadth of eight or ten yards, and the navigation was 
stopped by trees that had fallen into the river, or across it. Like all 
the streams east of Saddiya, it abounds with rapids, and, from the 
great inclination of its bed, it never overflows the banks, although 
they are low. The whole tract through which it flows is said to be 
highly fertile ; but the country is thinly peopled, and the lands scan- 
tily cultivated. Such is the want of labourers in the fields, that the 
Sinhfo chiefs are obliged to put their hands to the plough themselves. 


The Thenga Nadi, from this description, has not contributed to the 
determination of the origin of the main stream ; and we had lately an 
opportunity of showing, that it does not rise from the reservoir on the 
Lohit, on the side of the mountains, to which the designation of 
Brahma Kund is now applied. In the account we published in our 
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paper of the 21st of last month, it was stated that the fiver was seen 
flowing down a gentle slope for a considerable distance within the 
first range of hills running from the south-east. On the present occa- 
sion, it has been ascertained from oral, but apparently trustworthy, 
information, that the Brahmapootra rises by two branches, one to 
the north and the other to the east, the ‘Talooka and the Talooding. 
The former is the smallest of the two, and its water is impure. It 
skirts the hills which runs off northward, and its banks are thinly 
peopled. The Talooding has villages on both banks: it has its 
source in a snowy mountain in the Khana Deba’s country, from the 
opposite side of which issues the Irrawaddy. The conflux of both is 
said to be within the frontiers cf the Lama’s country, one day be- 
yond Sitti on the boundary, which latter is eight day's journey from 
Taeen. ‘Taeen is the third village on the route from the Meesmee 
country to that of the Lama, but it is sometimes made in one day’s 
march from Chella, on the Thenga, by a difficult path that passes 
by the Brahma Kund. ‘This route, however, is impracticable for 
travellers with baggage or burthens. At ‘Taeen, the river is crossed 
by a cane suspension-bridge, and cattle may proceed along the re- 
mainder of the road in a circuitous direction. Bameya, the seventh 
stage on this route, is described as an immense hill, which can only 
be crossed in a direct line with the assistance of ropes. 

The sources of other principal branches of the Lohit or Brahma- 
pootra proper, as well as of the great southern portion, the Bor 
Dehing, are, however, still undetermined. Of the latter, nothing 
has yet been published ; of the former, some additional information 
has been obtained, but it requires verification. ‘The sources of the 
Dibong are apparently not far from the frontiers of the Lama's 
country, as the Meesmee, situated on the former, carry on an active 
traffic with the latter. Of a more important branch, the Dibong, 
the Bor Abors confidently assert that it flows from the west, and that 
a lake through which, or from which it issues, gives rise to the Soo- 
bunsheeree also. The description, however, seems to be rather in- 
compatible with the assertion, that in the north-westerly route to the 
Lama's territory, the Dibong is crossed from east to west at the 
twelfth stage, and then left. 

Similar reports have been received on this, as on other occasions, 
of a very considerable river skirting the further side of the hills, to 
which the term Sri Lohit is applied. It is said to flow from east to 
west, a direction that would disunite it from any possible communi- 
cation with the rivers of Assam ; but this is probably an error, and 
the river, if not altogether a nonentity, may possibly be the Irrawaddy. 
The Sri Lohit is said to have been crossed by the posterity of Khun- 
ling and Khunlae, the heaven-descended founders of the family, 
which, to the period of the Burman invasion, governed Assam. It 
may possibly, therefore, be a river of merely mythological origin.— 
Bengal Hurkaru, 
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Insurres To THE Bencat Army BY PostinG Masors ro 
COMMAND OF REGIMENTS. 





To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir, Bengal, February 1827. 

I see in one of your late Numbers an address to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Watson, as Adjutant-General of the Bengal Army, calling 
upon him to stand up in support of the rights of that Army, &c. 
The call, I fear, will be in vain. Every day shows more plainly 
that he will sanction, by continuing in office, any alteration that a 
Commander-in Chief, ignorant of its constitution, may think proper 
to make in it. ‘The present Commander-in-Chief has lately thought 
proper, contrary to the constitution and immemorial usage of this 
Army, (where an oflicer rises to the rank of major in his own regi- 
ment, and then in the line,) to remove senior majors from their re- 
giments to take the command of those whose colonels, lieutenant- 
colonels, and majors, are absent; thus entirely annulling the good 
fortune which the juniors of those regiments may occasionally meet 
with. By the constitution of this Army, a major has no more right 
to the command of a regiment than a captain, unless his colonel and 
lieutenant-colonel should be absent: he, equally with the captain, 
belongs to one regiment, and ought to take his chance in that regi- 
ment. If it be said that a captain is too low in rank to command a 
regiment when it falls to him, it is the fault of the service; and 
there ought to be more field-officers to each regiment to remedy this 
evil. A major, according to the constitution of the Bengal Army, 
is, to all intents and purposes, a regimental officer equally with the 
captain ; and the system adopted of removing them to the command 
of other regiments, must create heart-burnings and jealousies in the 
regiments to which they are removed, highly injurious to discipline, 
and that esprit du corps which ought to be encouraged. It will fre- 
quently happen that the major thus removed is junior in the service 
to the captain who would otherwise command the regiment; there- 
fore, it cannot be on the pretence that the captain is too young an 
officer to command. An officer, after going through the hardships 
and chances of service with his regiment, is deprived of the benefits 
accruing from the dangers he has shared; whilst they are given toa 
man who has been pleasantly passing his time in the security and 
comfort of cantonments. Is this just or reasonable? And is this 
the way to induce old officers to remain with their regiments? It 
ought to make every captain and subaltern, who is entitled to it, 
take his furlough. The frequent changing of commanding officers 
of regiments must be injurious to discipline ; and the insecurity of 
command must destroy the interest a commanding officer should 
feel in the discipline of his regiment. It opens a door, too, to a shame- 
ful abuse of patronage, as all the senior majors are not thus provided 
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for, but some passed over. Why is this? If they are not fit to be 
intrasted with the command of regiments, they are not iit for the ser- 
vice ; and who is to be the judge of their fitness?) The Commander- 
in-Chief must almost always be a stranger to their qualifications, 
except through the report of the adjutant-general, an officer, per- 
haps, junior to them ; thus exercising an influence which ought only 
to, be intrusted to an officer of high rank and long service. It may 
se happen that there may not be a major available for the command 
of # regiment that has no field-oflicer to command it ; the principle 
then ought to be extended to the senior captains of the army, for 
they, have as much right to it (some of them more) than some of the 
majors, being equally regimental officers, and older in the service 
thau the majors. If the principle were to be invariably followed in 
praétice, there would not be so much room for complaint against it ; 
but,.this is not the case.  Sufticient discontent already prevails 
amongst the officers of this Army, occasioned by the supercessions 
cousequent on its late re-organization, and unjust postings of officers 
to the extra regiments, without increasing it by these encroachments 
upon its invariable usage ; but it appears that the ruling powers 
will never stop until they have driven us to some act of despair, 
detrimental alike to the Army and to our masters. ‘The apathy, too, 
with, which the Court of Directors behold the injustice of the local 
Government towards us, is a striking feature in their character, and 
tends mainly to weaken the allegiance we ought to feel. The time 
is dast approaching when the allegiance and fidelity of this Army 
must be brought to the test, and woe be to the Company's dominion 
should they be found wanting. It is politic to take warning betimes, 
for repentance may come too late. 
MILEns!s. 





Tne Tory ann run Linerat Press or Inpta. 


Ir is the fashion with a certain class of writers in this country 
(India), with a view to gain currency and credence for their own pecu- 
liar views of the political questions that are occasionally agitated, to 
appropriate to themselves all integrity and patriotism, and to re- 
present their opponents as discontented and designing men, poor 
and unprincipled, without any attachment to the British Govern- 
ment in India, and without any desire for the preservation of ‘its 
power, or the promotion of its interests. In the exuberance of 
their vanity and malevolence they have even gone a step farther 
than this. If you happen to agree with them on the evil of any 
proposed measure, but adopt a line of argument, produce an illus- 
tration, or make a reference, -which to them appears improper or 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 15. I 
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disrespectful, however innocent in itself, the same charges are 
reiterated, and without any diminution of virulence, thus proving 
the radical intolerance of their principles, and that to differ from 
them, whether in manner or in matter, in shadow or in substance, 
is the unpardonable sin of their political opponents. We are quite 
convinced, that they do not themselves believe in the truth of the 
charges which they advance, and that they employ them merely to 
bring odium on those whom they dislike ; and we are aware, also, 
that it is only the most unthinking and prejudiced that attach the 
slightest weight to their assertions aud insinuations ; but as they 
appear disposed to persevere in the use of these invidious weapons, 
it may-not be altogether useless to show the utter groundlessness 
of the calumnies and misrepresentations which they attempt to 
propagate. 

Let us inquire, then, whether the course adopted by the Tory or 
the Liberal Press of Calcutta is most calculated to benefit the 
people of this country, and to give stability and permanence to the 
Government under which they live. ' 

There can be no doubt, that a powerful and energetic executive 
is requisite under every government, and especially under every 
despotic government, such as this is, to secure tranquillity at home 
and respect abroad ; and there can be as little doubt that, with 
whatever degree of energy this Government may be endowed, their 
power is great and uncontrollable. But mere power and energy 
are not alone sufficient, unless they be employed to administer and 
enforce just and equal laws, to punish the corrupt and guilty, and 
to protect the oppressed and the innocent ; to encourage industry, 
and promote commerce ; to increase the comforts, and to elevate 
the character, of the people. If, on the contrary, the executive 
employ its overwhelming power to enforce unjust and unequal 
laws, to screen the corrupt and guilty from the exposure and 
punishment they deserve, and thus leave the innocent and the 
oppressed without protection and without redress ; to impose con- 
stantly increasing shackles on industry and commerce, and thus 
impoverish the country, and ruin its inhabitants ;—in such a case 
as this, no physical power, however gigantic, possessed by the 
Government, can contend against that moral force which is arrayed 
against it in the heart of every one of its subjects, and which will 
give sinews to their arms whenever a fit occasion shall be offered, 
either by insurrections at home, or by invasions from abroad. 
The attachment of the people is the only certain means of securing 
the stability of the Government ; and their sincere and cordial 
attachment can only be the effect of good treatment. It follows, 
therefore, that those who are anxious to repress the voice of the 
people, who refuse publicity to their complaints, and redress to 
their grievances; who bestow on the Government undeserved 
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praises, and thus seek to blind them as to the real effect of their 
measures on the public mind, these, however unintentionally, are 
the real enemies of the British power in the East ; while those who 
adopt a contrary course, and endeavour to expose to public view 
the most rotten parts of the system, for the purpose of correction 
and improvement, are its best and truest friends. No one that 
knows any thing of the matter can doubt, that the introduction and 
extension of the British power in India has been attended with 
incalculable advantages to the people, as contrasted with their con- 
dition under the Mohammedan sway; and if it be true, that the 
well-being of England depends on her authority in the East, it is 
still more so that the well-being of India depends on British predo- 
minance, the continuance of which, therefore, should be the prayer 
not only of every patriot but of every philanthropist. But to deny 
the evils that exist under the British Government, would be just as 
absurd as to deny the good that it has effected ; and as no Govern- 
ment can stand still—as every thing must either retrograde or 
advance,—no effort should be spared, by those who wish well both 
to India and to England, to expose, to check, and to remedy, the 
vices of the existing system. The hold thus gained on the affections 
of the people will form the only true safeguard against the intrigues 
of Native powers, or the designs of foreign enemies ; and without 
such a hold, we have no security that the very soldiers who now 
receive British pay, and are trained under British officers to British 
discipline, will not in the time of need turn their arms against us. 
‘ Govern India well, and there is nothing to fear from India.’ Mis- 
govern it, and there is every thing to fear, both from within and 
from without. ‘This is the language of all history and experience, 
and we do not see why the lessons of these guides should not be 
applied to the state and prospects of India, as well as of all other 
countries. The maxim of the alarmists, however, is very different, 
and implies that the mere suggestion of the possibility, the duty, 
and the necessity, of governing India better than it is already 
governed, is a crime against the state, a symptom of disaffection, 
an incitement to revolt. Their policy is not to please the people, 
and thus secure the Government, but to shut the ears of the Govern- 
ment against the discontent, the groans, and cries of the people. 
It is a mere make-believe system, which is necessarily of temporary 
duration, and will one day result in some terrible explosion, over- 
whelming both deceivers and deceived in one common ruin, unless 
a better spirit prevail, and a better system be established. On 
this subject we are happy to corroborate the sentiments we have 
expressed by the authority of the ‘ Westminster Reviewer,’ who 
discovers an intimate acquaintance with the state, relations, and 
character of the people in India, which entitles his opinion to high 
12 
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consideration. In answer to the question, How shall the greatest 
possible sum of good be communicated to our Indian possessions ? 
He says : 

‘ The answer is in a few words. By giving to the people every 
possible security against misrule. By encouraging the development 
of their sources of wealth and power. In other words, by placing 
every check upon the natural rapacity of the few, and affording: 
every protection to the improvement of the many. And for these 
purposes the means are sufliciently obvious. Publicity, and a Free 
Press, to secure the people from the abuses of Government ; and 
the application of a wise system of political economy, to prevent 
; waste, and to diffuse enjoyment. Out of these every other amelio- 

} ration will grow. Public censure will point out and reform the 

; errors of every class of public institutions, or public functionaries. 

Inquiry, when invited, will penetrate into every part of the system 

of Government ; and the natural and universal desire of man to 

| better his condition, and to increase his portion of happiness, will 

: in itself be found a sufficient instrument, if wielded by a wise and 
benevolent authority. 





* In India, as every where else, publicity is the only security 
against misrule, the only guarantee for good government. The 
Press is the most important organ of publicity; it is the organ by 
which appeals are made to all space and all time. It is the witness 
which brings home all evidence to the great tribunal of public 
opinion. It has a voice, or ought to have a voice, for the many as 
well as for the few; for the few as well as for the many. Its 
touchstone is the well-being of society. No honest man can wish 
to stifle its decrees. A wise man would seek to array them in all 
possible authority. The sympathy, the sanction, of the many, gives 
the highest conceivable influence to the few ; the influence of wisdom, 
and virtue, and power combined,—an influence always efficient and 
irresistible.’ 

We have nothing to add to these sentiments, which bear the 
impress of true philosophy, and of practical good sense: and we 
recommend them to the serious consideration of all who seek the 
welfare both of India and England.—Caleutta Chronicle. 
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Or tur MAL-orGANnIzaTion or THE MepicaL PRrRoression, AND 
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Tue operation of monopolies being for the most part injurious 
to communities, their real are generally very different from their pro- 
fessed objects. Exclusive privileges, in matters relating to science 
or literature, are peculiarly odious as well as detrimental. The 
College of Physicians in London, (the parent medical monopoly,) 
we are gravely told, was instituted for the purpose of ‘ preventing 
improper persons from practising physic, punishing bad practice, 
and suppressing empiricism ;’ whereas we find, to our sorrow, that 
the practical etfects of its institution have been ‘to encourage im- 
proper persons to practise physic, to connive at bad practice, and 
to extend empiricism.’ From their origin to the present day, their 
care has been exclusively directed to the maintenance and cultivation, 
not of privileges which they legally possessed, but of privileges 
which they conferred upon themselves by virtue of by-laws, which, 
in order to conceal their turpitude, they deemed it expedient to keep 
secret. Each of these by-laws they have occasionally called from 
oblivion to serve particular purposes ; but it does not appear that, 
as a whole, they were necessarily known even to their own members ; 
and we have positive proof, upon one occasion, of the ignorance of 
their president, as well as solicitor, of the date of an important by- 
law, as we cannot suppose them to have committed deliberate perjury. 
On the trial against the College, at the instance of Dr. Stanger, it was 
sworn to by Mr. Roberts, their solicitor, in an affidavit, dated the 
5th of April, 1796, and by Dr. Gisborne, their president, in an 
affidavit, dated the 23d of January, 1797, that, ‘by a by-law made 
in 1555, not extant, the practisers of physic in London were divided 
into three classes, fellows, candidates, and licentiates : the first mem- 
bers ; the second eligible to be incorporated after a year’s probation ; 
the last entitled to practise only.” Now there is abundant evidence 
in public records that this could not have been true. But if this 
by-law, ‘not extant,’ had been in existence, it would have been 
nothing to the purpose ; it would have been still arbitrary, unwhole- 
some, and contrary to the law of the land. But there is no re- 
corded evidence of a body of licentiates until after the charter of 
Charles II., which is dated in 1663. There were at that period no 
fellows even, according to the present import of that term. ‘The 
forty fellows nominated in that charter by the King, were evidently 
no more, in respect to their negotia, than the commonalty from 
whom they were chosen ; they were equally members, and the dis- 
tinction was only a honorary one, which did not confer any additional 
rank. Fellowship meant no more, originally, than college, common- 
alty, or community; they were taken as synonymous terms. The 
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distinction of ranks afterwards instituted, and especially the limitation 
of the highest rank to the graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, 
were consequently palpable usurpations, with the sole view of pre- 
serving, not the respectability of physicians, as is falsely alleged, 
but the monopoly of the practice of physic in a few hands. If to 
engross business were not the principal object of every incorporation, 
we should have proof of its being so here from the different conduct, 
at different periods, of the managers of College affairs, to the gra- 
duates of Oxford and Cambridge. It is notorious that, until the 
middle of the last century, the persecutions of the College (having 
assumed the powerof examining and licensing Doctors in Physic) were 
as bitter against the independent graduates of those Universities, as 
in the cases of Dr. Bonham, in 1606, and of Dr. Schomberg from 
1746 to 1753, as of any others. It was in 1752 that the iniquitous 
by-law, limiting the fellowship to graduates of the two English 
Universities, was first enacted. The ground of this by-law was obvi- 
ously to preserve the monopoly on its original narrow basis ; for it 
was seldom that more than one physician graduated annually at each 
of these places. The English Universities, therefore, owe nothing 
to the College for this apparent preference, for if it had better suited 
their main purpose of narrowing the monopoly, and they could have 
done it without increasing odium and provoking resistance, they 
would have instinctively transferred their regards, perhaps, to the 
foreign schools of Salernum ard Salamanca; their chief object, 
wholly regardless of the interests of the public, being, with a view 
to the monopoly, to exclude from a fair competition the numerous 
graduates of Leyden and the Scotch Universities. This was indeed 
essential to the perfect preservation of their exclusive privileges, 
which had long been the paramount duty of this self-constituted in- 
corporation ; and if the members, individually, consisted of Solomons 
and of Catos, if they did their duty as incorporators, the éspirit de 
corps would necessarily prevail over the individual character. The 
inevitable effects of the long-continued operation of this spirit, even 
upon the soundest and best constituted minds, is to inflate, stultify, 
and paralyse. But to return to the mysterious statutes of the Col- 
lege ; it is obvious that, under a system of secrecy so complete, by- 
laws may be made extant or ‘ non extant’ at pleasure. In the case 
referred to, we leave Mr. Roberts, the ci-divant attorney to the de- 
funct College, to solve the contradiction if he can. 

It is notorious that no incorporation ever enjoyed a power more 
absolute, or exercised it more despotically, than the College of 
Physicians ; i. ¢. as self-conferred subsequently to the charter and 
act of Henry VIII.; for the powers, then legally granted to them, 
were, for the times, liberal and moderate, and, if literally acted 
upon, would have scarcely constituted a monopoly. In the precise 
proportion in which they exercised their assumed powers, did empi- 
ricism increase and flourish ; for which they very sagaciously con- 
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cluded, reasoning most logically from cause to effect, that there 
would be no other remedy than a further augmentation of power to 
themselves. Dr. Goodall, their historian, informs us, that it was 
thought necessary, in the reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles 
II., to grant to the College further ‘ liberties, powers, and privileges, 
by reason of the great increase of unskilful, illiterate, and unli- 
censed practise rs of physic in London, and within seven miles thereof.’ 
It would be difficult, indeed, to conceive how any other result could 
happen under a limitation of physicians to twenty, and the total 
prohibition of surgeons and apothecaries from the practice of physic. 
In November, 1595, the College of Pysicians, by letter, requested 
the Company of the Chirurgeons in London, that they would wholly 
abstain from the practice of physic. And it is notorious that a similar 
prohibition extended to the apothecaries. 

As it was quite impossible that a twentieth part of the medical 
service of the inhabitants of London in the 16th century, amounting 
probably to from 400,000 to 500,000 persons, could be properly per- 
formed by twenty physicians, to which number the Faculty was re- 
stricted by the College ; as the surgeons and apothecaries were pro- 
hibited from practising physic ; and as the sick, if they could not 
have legal, would have illegal attendance ; the inevitable and imme- 
diate consequence of such an extraordinary state of things, was the 
conversion of ninteen-twentieths of the whole practice of physic in 
the metropolis into an illicit or contraband trade. Irresistible tempta- 
tions to smuggling were held out ta unadinitted physicians, and to 
surgeons and apothecaries, as well as to quacks and empiries ; and, 
of course, they prevailed. But these offenders against College mo- 
nopoly being liable to be arbitrarily punished by prosecutions, perse- 
cutions, fines, and imprisonment, it became necessary for them, in 
bargaining with their patients, to indemnify themselves by payments 
beforehand for the damages which they might have eventually to 
sustain for their trespasses on exclusive privileges. Hence arose 
the custom of exacting large sums at the commencement of the 
treatment, in part for cures to he performed. As these poachers were 
frequently fined and imprisoned in rapid succession by the preservers 
of the College game, the same patient might have had to pay, by an- 
ticipation, repeatedly for his promised cure, without any progress 
having been made towards effecting it. ‘This fertile source of fraud 
rendered the expenses incidental to sickness no less enormous than 
the quality of the medical attendance was execrable. The unfortu- 
nate sick had to suifer the double drain of the exactions of the illegal, 
and of the fees, rendered exorbitant by their monopoly, of the legal 
practisers. Besides their own regular charges, the College were en- 
abled to transfer to themselves, in the shape of fines, a vast proportion 
of the gains of all the irregular practitioners. ‘The latter formed the 
sponge through which they levied their principal taxes upon the 
public. ‘The revenue which they derived from both sources, in the 
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course of two centuries, must have been enormous. In the work of 
their historian, Dr. Goodall, is found an amusing, and, notwithstand- 
ing his egregious partiality, an instructive narrative of the achieve- 
ments of the College, during the greater part of that period, profes- 
sedly to put down quackery. But, even by his own account, it some- 
how happened that the more measures they adopted for the suppres- 
sion of quackery, the more did quackery increase and flourish ; and 
the philosophy of this is very explicable, when we consider that the 
more quackery increased and flourished, the more money flowed, in 
the shape of fines, into the exchequer of the incorporation ; and that 
the revenue arising from this source was shared among twenty, and 
afterwards among thirty physicians, for a long time composing the 
whole number of the monopolists of the College. We speak of the 
first period of the monopoly. 

Whilst the College, labouring: in their vocation, were incessantly 
occupied in contriving by-laws, which were eminently calculated to 
augment and to extend quackery, they were, as might be expected, 
constantly the loudest declaimers against its destructive progress, 
and instead of abolishing the restrictions by which it was obviously 
occasioned, were perpetually soliciting from government and the le- 
gislature new powers for its suppression. Did this conduct arise 
from artifice and design, or a total ignorance, in this case, of the re- 
lation between cause and effect? [lowever that may be, the fact of 
the extraordinary increase of quackery was universally admitted and 
deplored by the public. : 

In the preamble to the charter of Charles II. it was acknowledged 
and assigned as a ground for further enlarging the powers of the 
College, that empiricism continued progressively to flourish ; ‘ And 
whereas, notwithstanding all the care, travaile, and endeavour, had 
and taken, in the creating, modelling, and establishing of the con- 
stitution and corporation aforesaid, and the many and greate liberties, 
powers, and privileges, thereunto given, granted, and confirmed, by 
the said severall letters patent, and Acts of Parliament aforesaid ; 
and notwithstanding the constant and indefatigable paines and en- 
deavours of the President and College aforesaid, on all opportunities, 
had and taken, in putting the same in due execution to the ends 
aforesaid, it hath been made most apparent and evident unto us, 
that the number of unskilful, illiterate, and unlicensed practizers of 
physicke in and about our said cittie of London, hath of later years 
much increased, and att present doe daylie multiply ; together with 
the renewed frauds, abuses, and deceits, of divers apothecaries, drug- 
gists, and others, inhabiting the same cittie, &c. . . . . . the chief 
cause or ground whereof, as we are given to understand, ariseth from 
some defects in the said constitution, THE COERCIVE AND PENAL 
POWERS THEREOF BEING NOT APTLY AND USEFULLY PLACED AND 
SETTLED. 

In 1669, Dr. Merrett, a Fellow of the College, talks of ‘ the mul- 
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titude of empirics swarming in every corner.’ But it was an evil, the 
people felt, which was infinitely to be preferred to the absence of all 
kinds of assistance in nineteen out of twenty cases of sickness, the other 
alternative offered by the College monopoly. Quackery was, there- 
fore, in reality, to be considered a mitigation of the greater evil of 
the absence of all assistance in sickness, to which the public were, 
for nearly two centuries, exposed by the selfish and illiberal re- 
strictions of the College. During that period, informations, prose- 
cutions, fines, imprisonment, and interdiction, proceeded in a conti- 
nued series, and with a constant increase of the mischiefs which it 
was the professed object to remedy. Contraband practitioners, in a 
state of rapid transfer from the sick-room to the jail, and from the 
jail again to the sick-room, whether consisting of unadmitted physi- 
cians, or of surgeons, apothecaries, quacks, and empiries ; invalids in 
a state of rapid transfer from the sick-room to the grave; and a Col- 
lege occupied with receiving informations, levying fines, and directing 
linprisonments, instead of being attending to their patients, form a 
picture no less true that it is disgusting and horrible. It is also 
true, that at this period, when any of these descriptions of persons 
were charged with killing their patients by mal-practice, which very 
frequently happened, a fine to the College, with, in some cases, a 
trifling imprisonment, was deemed a sufficient atonement. A con- 
stant succession of fines, of five, ten, fifteen, twenty, forty, and even 
up to a hundred pounds, large sums in the 16th and 17th centuries, 
must have formed an immense revenue, when divided among a body 
of monopolists consisting of only twenty, thirty, or forty persons. 
What the sick must have suffered, in their purses and persons, during: 
this extraordinary state of things, may be imagined, but cannot ade- 
quately be described. From what has been said, the reader will be 
able in some measure to contrast their afflicting condition with what 
it would have been under an unrestrained professional competition. 
Yet we may expect still to find persons foolish or profligate enough 
to desire to prolong or to renew this disgraceful, destructive, and fae- 
titious monopoly. 

We discontinue, for the present, the regular course of our histo- 
rical narrative of the nature, operation, and effects of the College 
monopoly, for the purpose of adverting to some extraordinary 
occurrences, practically illustrative of their character, which are 
passing immediately before our eyes. Although they relate imme- 
diately to a misunderstanding between individual physicians, the 
affair is, nevertheless, of great general importance, as involving in 
its issue, on the one hand, the rights of the community to the free 
choice of their own physicians, and a due supply of appropriate 
medical advice ; and, on the other hand, the pretensions of the 
College of Physicians, for the benefit of their own members, to 
restrain that choice, and to limit that supply. 


Early in May last, Dr. Chambers, a Fellow of the College of 
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Physicians, thought fit to decline meeting in consultation with Dr. 
Edward Harrison, an experienced physician of the metropolis, 
distinguished for the part he had long taken in the promotion 
of that medical reform, which the very circumstances of this case 
prove to be so much wanted, and may be the immediate means of 
bringing about. Dr. Harrison made no delay in addressing a letter 
to Dr. Chambers, with a view to ascertain, ‘ whether, in refusing to 
meet him in consultation, he considered himself as acting discre- 
tionally, or under an indispensable obligation imposed on him by 
the laws of the College ;) to which Dr. Chambers replied, that he 
‘acted in obedience to a positive regulation of the College.’ As 
this correspondence may be found in full in vol. xiv. p. 125, of the 
* Oriental Herald,’ we shall here advert to those passages only in 
which the College are called upon to try in legal form the validity 
of the privileges which they claim the right to exercise. 

* Should the College still be of opinion,’ says Dr. Harrison, ‘ as 
they formerly professed to maintain, that they can legally compel 
the acceptance of a license, or the discontinuance of practice, I beg 
them to be assured, that I am perfectly ready to try the question, 
whenever they may think proper to afford me the opportunity. I 
must, however, in the mean time, strongly remonstrate against the 
custom of endeavouring to obtain their object by a course injurious 
to medical science, and prejudicial to the community. 

* You may possibly be aware, that I formerly stated the same 
sentiments to Dr. Baillie, and after his death, to Dr. Turner. I did 
not omit, on either occasion, to add, that the Fellows were, in my 
opinion, highly culpable in making regulations which they dare not 
attempt to enforce in a court of law. 

* As my sentiments remain unaltered, I embrace the opportunity 
you have afforded me to renew my offer, through you, to the College. 
Should the challenge be at length accepted, I pledge myself to carry 
the suit to a full hearing, and final decision. 

‘ In repeating my offer for the third time, I desire to remind you 
that I have hitherto been content to assert my own privileges and 
independence, when they were unnecessarily assailed. But after so 
many provocations, I now think myself called upon openly to claim 
for myself and colleagues all the rights and privileges of British 
subjects, agreeably to the union of the two kingdoms. 

‘ If the Fellows shall still think fit to decline the contest, an 
enlightened public cannot fail to appreciate their real motives, how- 
ever they may be disguised or concealed.’ 

By the publication of this correspondence, in various periodical 
and daily Journals, after a due period for meditation had been 
allowed to elapse, the College found themselves placed under the 
disagreeable necessity of trying the question by a formal process, 
or of tacitly acknowledging that the privileges which they claim 
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are not founded upon any legal or competent authority. Either in 
ignorance of their real position, or in the hope of infimidating their 
opponent, and contrary to the expectations of those who gave them 
credit for discretion, they at once resorted to the latter alternative, 
and the Censors addressed to Dr. Harrison the following letter of 
admonition : : 


No. 1—To Dr. Edward Harrison, Holles Street. 


‘ We, the Censors of the Royal College of Physicians, London, having 
received information that you are practising physic within the city of 
London, and seven miles of the same, do here by admonish you to desist 
from so doing, until you shall have been duly examined and licensed 
thereto, under the common seal of the said College, otherwise it will be 
the duty of the said College to proceed against you for the recovery of 
the penalties thereby ine ~urred, 

©‘ Wituram Lampe. 
‘J. Cope. 
‘ College of Physicians, Pall Mall East, *H. H. Sovruey. 
‘ July 6, 1827. * CoRNWALLIS Hewerr. 


‘ A Board for examining persons who have the requisite qualific ations 
will be holden at the ¢ ‘ollege on next Friday, 13th July 1827. 


Having thus committed themselves, there was for these gentle- 
men no return. With what safety could they now retreat? But it 
was still more difficult to advance. It became nec essary to inquire 
by what title they could get into a court of law. It will be difficult 
for Sir James Scarlett and Mr. Brougham, their retained advocates, 
able and ingenious as they undoubtedly are, to furnish them with a 
suitable one for the occasion. Will they adopt the title of ‘ Presi- 
dent, College, and Commonalty, of the Faculty of Fnyeteiee in London,’ 
originally given to them by Henry VIII.? They have long ago 
forfeited all claim to it: first, by disuse; se econdly, by a change of 
their whole structure, as well as name. Will they take that of 
‘ President, Fellows, and Commonalty of the King’s College of Phy- 
sicians in the City of London,’ bestowed on them in the charter of 
Charles Il.?) They have never assumed this title: they have at 
present no commonalty. This charter was never valid, having 
been refused to be confirmed by parliament. Will they endeavour 
to get into the presence of the legal authorities of the land by the 
name under which they have for a long time actually designated 
themselves, of ‘ President and Fellows of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians in London?’ It is not valid. They have legally no Fellows. 
Neither are they a Royal College, excepting by their own creation. 
They cannot bring an action at law, then, under any of their aliases, 
as we are assured by persons connected with legal technicalities. As 
well might any private medical society in the metropolis attempt to 
procure entrance into a Court of Justice under the title of ‘ Presi- 
dent and Fellows of the Royal College of Physicians in London.’ 
They would, without ceremony, be turned out of Court. It was, 
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therefore, in evil hour that the College thought fit to order their 
Censors, a designation also wholly unknown to the laws, to issue 
an admonition which they had not the power to enforce. The 
purport of this admonition is to direct a medical graduate—legally 
authorised by his University, not only to practise, but to teach 
medicine throughout the world —to desist from so doing within the 
city of London, and seven miles of the same, until he shall have 
been duly examined and licensed thereto, &e. 


No. U0.—Dr. Harrison’s Answer to the Censors? Communication. 

© GENTLEMEN,—I had last night the honour of receiving a communi- 
cation, purporting to be signed by you, as the Censors of the Royal 
College of Physicians, London, wherein you are pleased to admonish 
me to desist from practising physic within the city of London, and 
seven miles of the same, until I shall have been duly examined and 
licensed thereto; and alleging, that, otherwise, it will be the duty of 
the said College to proceed against me for the recovery of the penalties 
thereby incurred. Before I answer the above communication, will you 
have the goodness to point out to me the authorities under which you 
act, and the penalties to which you allude ?—I have the honour to 
be, Gentlemen, your very obedient humble servant, 

‘ Holles-street, July 7, 1827. 


’ 


* Epwarp Harrison.’ 


These were rather startling questions ; and, instead of giving 
them direct answers, it was endeavoured to draw Dr. Harrison 
into a personal conference at the College, by the following letter 
from one of the Censors : 


No. Ul—To Dr. Harrison, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 

‘ Str,—Being senior Censor of the College of Physicians, I opened 
your letter of the 7th instant, which I shall lay before the Board at 
their next meeting. I think it right to inform you, that such Board is 
appointed for Friday next, at three o’clock, where you may appear, if 
you think proper, and obtain whatever information the Board may think 
it their duty to communicate to you—Il am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


* 2, King’s-road, Bedford-row, July 9, 1827.’ *Wituiam LAMBE,’ 


On the same day, it is understood, that Sir James Scarlett was 
generally retained for the College. In order to avoid the issue 
apparently meditated, as well as to prevent any misinterpretation 
which might arise from a visit to the Censors, under such cireum- 
stances, Dr. Harrison declined the invitation : 

No. 1V.—Vo Dr. Lambe, 2, King’s-road, Bedford-roe. 
* Sir,—lI beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of Monday last; 


and I have only to repeat the request made by my former letter —I have 
the honour to be, Sir, your very obedient huinble servant, 


* Holles-street, July 12, 1827. * Epwarp Harrison’? 


The design of drawing Dr. Harrison into a conference, where 
the witnesses of the proceedings would be all on one side, a mea- 
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sure which would at any rate have subjected him to suspicion, 
having, in consequence of his refusal to attend it, failed, the Cen- 
sors could not avoid making some reply to his questions ; and they 
accordingly entered into the following explanation : 


No. V.—To Dr. Edward Harrison, Holles-strect. 


‘ Sir,—We, the Censors of the Royal College of Physicians, London, 
having take *n into consideration the request made in your letter of the 
7th July, “ to be informed under what authorities we act, and what are 
the penalties to which we alluded,”’—have to inform you that we act 
UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF OUR CHARTER, CONFIRMED BY PARLIAMENT, 
14th anp 15th Henry VIII, which is well known, and has been re- 


peatedly enforced. © Witttam LAMneE. 
* Crement Hue, ror Dr. Core. 
* College of Physicians, ‘ H. H. Sourney. 
July 19, 1827.’ © Cornwauuis Hewett’ 


* There will be a Censors’ Board held at half past four o’clock on 
Thursday next, 26th July, at which, i/ you think proper, you will have 
an opportunity of appearing.’ 


If the College have hitherto been allowed, without question, to 
exercise the privileges which they erroneously assumed under the 
charter and act of Henry VIIL., it is certainly a proof that they 
are far from being well known ; and if they have never been for- 
mally contested, they cannot with truth be said to have been 
‘ repeatedly enforced.’ In what instance has a fine been enforced 
by the College against any Doctor of Physic denying their juris- 
diction? But let us hear what Dr. Harrison himself says to the 
authority under which the Censors profess to act upon this oeca- 
sion; after merely observing that they have, by taking this specific 
ground, still more fully committed themselves. 


No. VI.—Dr. Harrison’s Ansirer to the preceding Communication. 


* GentLeEmMEN,—After acknowledging the favour of your letter of 
the 19th instant, informing me “ that you act under the authority of 
your charter, confirmed by Parliament I4th and 15th Henry VIL, 9 | 
beg leave to observe, that I can no where find the title of “Censors of 
the Royal College of Physicians” mentioned in that statute; or their 
right to examine graduates of Universities recognised. And what is no 
less relevant in this case, it does not appear to confer the power of 
constituting two different classes of physicians, under the denomination 
of Fellows and Licentiates. Such is the result of a careful examination 
of the above-named act. But if you can point out particular clauses in 
it, by which the title and powers in question are distinctly given, I shall 
feel obliged by the communication.—I have the honour to be, Gentle- 
men, your very obedient humble servant, 


* Holles-street, July 23, 1827.’ * Epwarp Harrison.’ 


The Censors, no doubt, now felt that they had to dowithan opponent 
who required that every assumption should be proved; that nothing 
would be taken for granted ; and that the contest would be decisive 
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of the fate of the College. In vain would they have looked for 
their present title of Censors in the charter and act of Henry VIIL. ; 
they would there find that the four superintendents of the internal 
affairs of the College were described as Supervisors. But it would 
be too glaring an abandonment of their ground to drop this title 
wholly and at once ; and, accordingly, in their answer to Dr. Har- 
rison, they only drop a part of it,—namely, the word ‘ Royal, 
which they, perhaps, hoped would not be missed. It would have 
been more decorous, and equally safe, to have dropped the whole, 
and become Supervisors again. But even this would have availed 
them nothing. For, besides their incompetency to resume a title 
which they had so long abandoned, unless they could prove their 
legal right to examine medical graduates, upon what ground could 
they pretend to prosecute them for penalties for refusing to submit 
to an examination? In this letter, their right to examine, and 
that to establish different ranks among doctors of physic, are de- 
nied, and their authority for assuming such powers requested to be 
pointed out. But respecting these matters, the Censors are, in 
their answer, of necessity totally silent ; and would doubtless gladly 
have retraced all their preceding steps in this affair. 





No. VIL—VThe Censors to Dr. Harrison. 


‘We, the Censors of the College of Physicians, have received your 
letter, bearing the date of July the 28d, 1827, and have nothing to add 
to our last communication, excepting that the next Censors’ Board for 
examining all persons who have the requisite qualifications, will be held 
at the College of Physicians, on the Ist of next October, at four 
o’clock, P.M. 

*WinniaAm Lambe. 
‘J Core. 


* College of Physicians, ‘H.H. Sourney. 
July 26, 1827,’ * CoRNWALLIS Hewerrt.’ 


Satisfied with the progress and the issue of it, Dr. Harrison ter- 
minates this discussion by refusing to ‘ recognise their authority as 
Censors of the Royal College of Physicians, declining their ‘ invitation 
to offer himself at their licensing board on the Ist of next October,’ 
and concluding his letter by ‘ referring them to his solicitors, Messrs. 
Tennant, Harrison, and ‘Tennant, of Gray’s-Inn, in case of their 
choosing to institute proceedings against him.’ 


No. VIIL.—Dr. Harrison to the Censors. 


‘ GENTLEMEN,—In reply to your communication, bearing date the 
26th of July, I desire to state, that I was led in my last letter to propose 
three questions for your consideration, with the view of encouraging 
amicable discussion, and of producing, if possible, a conformity of sen- 
timent between us. As my conciliatory efforts have been frustrated by 
your uncompromising answer, | beg to inform you, that having bestowed 
no inconsiderable attention upon the constitution of the College of Phy- 
sicians, I am led to conclude, that the privileges and powers granted to 
it by the statute 14th and 15th of Henry VIIL, are not now in existence, 
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or at least are no longer available for College purposes. Upon the con- 
sideration, generally, of the other insurmountable difficulties and objee- 
tions to the exercise of your monopoly, I shall think it unnecessary to 
enter, unless the paramount one egn be removed. 

Intelligent and enlightened physicians, as well as gentlemen learned 
in the law, entertain similar opinions to my own. I have also reason to 
know, that even among those who formerly ranked with the highest of 
the Fellows, the boasted authority of the College was denominated a 
mere ‘* drutum fulmen.’ As I had not lately met with opposition from 
any of the Fellows in the exercise of my professional duties, I concluded 
that I should be suffered to pursue them without further molestation, 
until I was roused from my deceptive quiet, and forced into the field by 
Your colleague, Dr. Chambers. . 

* Fortified with the concurring approbation of accomplished lawyers 
and physicians, | thought that I could not bestow greater service upon 
the medical profession, to which I am enthusiastically devoted, than | by 
bringing all disputed matters formally into open court, a ra conyie- 
tion, that however they may be decided, the interests of the Faculty and 
of the publie will be essentially promoted by the sence te . 

* Actuated by these motives, I have tendered to the College, for a series 
of years, through some of its Fellows, opportunities of examining legally 
their pretensions to interfere with me, or my practice 

*T am unwilling to suppose , that the gentlemen who now compose the 

* Royal College of Physicians,” and for whom, individually, I entertain 
every respect, are less desirous than myself to come at once to the points 
at issue between us, without the introduction of those foreign topics 
which have hitherto embarrassed the question, and prevented a satisfac- 
tory decision. 

* Acting on public grounds only, and for the advantage of our common 
profession, I pledge myself that if proceedings are instituted, they shall, 
on my part, be carried on without unnecessary irritation or excitement. 

‘In pursuance of the great objects for which I contend, I now declare 
that I } not recognise your authority as ‘‘ Censors of the Royal College 
of Physicians,” and shall therefore decline your invit ition to offer myself 
at your licensing board “ on the Ist of next October.” 

‘ T have only to add, in concluding my correspondence, that Messrs. 
Tennant, Harrison, and Tennant, of Gray’s-Inn, are my solicitors. To 
them I refer you, in case of your choosing to institute proceedings 
against me. They are furnished with instructions to give eve ry facility 
to a legal investigation of your assumed privileges, but they are direc ‘ted 
neither to compromise my rights, nor those of my profe ‘ssional brethren. 
I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your very obedient humble servant, 


* Holles Street, August 4th, 1827.’ ‘ Epwarp Harrison.’ 


The College are now in the position, that, whether they ad- 
vance or retreat, it will make but little difference to themselves, 
and none at all to the public or the independent part of the profes- 
sion. If they advance, they must be defeated on the merits of the 
case ; and, if they retreat, the inevitable conclusion is, that they find 
themselves destitute of those powers with which they had hitherto 
supposed themselves invested. Had they, indeed, abstained from 
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admonishing Dr. Harrison, although the same unfavourable conclu- 
sion must have been drawn from. the fact, they might have lingered 
on for a few months longer in a state of doubtful existence, and 
levied a few more fines on offenéers by means of their licensing 
beard. But having proceeded so far, it will be more creditable, 
although not less unsafe, ‘ to go o’er than to return.’ So, however, 
does not think a Fellow in a Licentiate’s mask, who addresses the 
public, in the ‘ London Medical and Physical Journal’ for Septem- 
ber 1827, under the head of ‘ The College of Physicians versus Dr. 
Harrison.” This article vehemently deprtcates proceedings on the 
part. of the College. The writer gives advice gratis to the College, 
to Dr. Harrison, and to the editor of the Journal. ‘The apprehension, 
the exclusive spirit, and the angry feeling, which he evinees 
throughout, denote the monopolist as clearly as if he gave us_ his 
name ; and the contents exhibit internal evidence of a demi-official 
character, It is a performance which, in felicity of mystification, 
would do no discredit to the most practised school of sophistry. 
Yet the writer occasionally betrays and contradicts himself. ‘1 
acknowledge, says the Licentiate, ‘the power of the College. — 
‘I believe that if they persevere they will gain their action,’ 
&e. Yet he advises them not to persevere. ‘The College will 
better show their prudence in abstaining from, than in courting the 
publicity of, a trial at law.) What! after proceeding so far that it 
is less dangerous to go on than to retreat! Again: ‘ The charter 
of the College, though old-fashioned, has hitherto worked well.’ 
For whom ?—Not for the public, not for the medical profession, but 
for afew monopolists. ‘ Let the College think seriously,’ says he, 
‘ ere they bend the old bow to its full stretch of power.’ He would 
have been more correct if he had said, ‘ Let them not touch the old 
bew, lest they find it to have lost all the virtues that were formerly 
attributed to it. If it were possible to believe this writer to be a 
Lieentiate, we must also believe him to be one who does no honour to 
his class ; for he not only exults in the supposed legal existence of 
that. power by which he is himself oppressed, degraded, and ex- 
cluded, but professes that he is thoroughly contented with the lot of a 
slave, since, in the quality of an appendage to the monopoly, (literally, 
the appendix vermiformis,) he enjoys some advantages which, under 
wtair competition, he could not hope to procure over the independent 
physician. ‘I am perfectly satistied,’ says he, in the language of 
trafie, ‘with what I have got for my money, partly in increased 
respectability, partly in increased notoriety, but chiefly in the entrance 
it has afforded me to two charitable institutions.’ The deceit is here 
much, too gross, But it is the precise language with which Fellows 
would bait their hooks in order to catch licentiates. Whether they 
do or do not proceed in their threatened action against Dr. Harrison, 
this species of fishery is for ever at end. After this season the Col- 
lege will, assuredly, catch no more gudgeons, 
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We conclude, from internal evidence, that the article to which 
we refer is not, as it professes to be, the production of a licentiate, 
but a demi-oflicial manifesto, issued by a Fellow, a legitimate mono- 
polist, under a Licentiate’s mask ; and, in this view, it may be de- 
serving of notice. His sentiments betray him in almost every line. 
The burden of his song is peace and harmony in the profession ; 
and he assigns numerous reasons, some of them very curious, why 
the College should now defer legal proceedings. He sets out by 
giving an alarming description of the preparations already made 
for battle. ‘ The toscin of war has been sounded. Dr. Harrison 
is currently reported to have received notice of action.’ (We are 
not aware, and we do not believe, that Dr. Harrison has received 
any notice of action beyond what is contained in the preceding 
correspondence ; but we do believe that the writer of the article 
before us well knows, whether he has, or has not.) ‘ My object, I 
again repeat, is peace and harmony in the profession.’ So, if, by 
dint of monopolies, the public be despoiled, and the order of nature 
inverted, all this is to be atoned for by the preservation of harmony 
in the profession! Injure and destroy whom you please ; but be 
sure you agree among yourselves as to the division of the spoil. 
Exquisite morality truly! ‘ Bickerings among professional men are 
always viewed with great disfavour by the public; and the provo- 
cation must be strong indeed, and the benefit to be gained clear and 
substantial, befure the public mind will acknowledge the justice of 
checking a man in the exercise of his calling.’ Aye! ‘ the public 
mind '—there's the rub. But it seems the College, without being 
aware of their good fortune, are surprisingly popular. ‘ The College 
ought to know, and I hope they do know, that their truest and 
noblest source of power is—not the charter of Henry VIIL., but 
the charter of public opinion. They enjoy the good opinion of the 
public for many reasons, &e. In various Journals of this month, 
the College will probably find proof of what degree of reliance they 
may safely place on each of these two sources of power. But, not- 
withstanding their high popularity, his ‘ earnest advice to them is— 
not to swerve from the path which has hitherto proved so fortunate 
for them, and so useful to the public,—not to allow themselves to 
be hurried away, by the bold bearing of one angry man, to an act 
that savours more of bravery than of caution.’ 


‘ Their authority (that of the College) is acknowledged by all the 
respectable physicians of London.’ So, those who acknowledge the 
authority of the College are respectable, and those who do not, are 
not respectable physicians! This is a definition of respectability 
equilly novel and ingenious. ‘ The public attaches a high degree of 
importance to the title of “ member,” or “ licentiate” of the College ; 
and this alone would be a sufficient motive for very many.’ If this 
be so, the editors of the London medical journals, who are Licentiates, 
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feel very differently from the rest of the public ; for, as if ashamed 
of it, they have discontinued the title on the covers of their respec- 
tive works. They know, that by being Licentiates, they are not 
members of the incorporation. ‘ But, far more than all,’ continues 
this demi-official writer, ‘ the qualification of a Licentiate is indispen- 
sable to all aspirants to the public hospitals and dispensaries of Lon- 
don. ‘This it would still be, though the College were to lose their 
action to-morrow ; and I feel the most perfect confidence that, even 
in such an event, (which, however, I do not anticipate,) the same 
number of candidates for the College license would still annually ap- 
pear before them. This would, indeed, be a curious result. This 
writer puts a bold face upon the matter. His valour oozes out at 
his fingers’ ends. but he occasionally relapses into dreadful appre- 
hension. ‘ Supposing my advice is not taken,’ says he, ‘ that Dr. 
Harrison’s challenge is accepted, the action entered for trial in West- 
minster-hall, and the lawyers in their wigs are arranged “ in terrible 
show ;” it will, I presume, be conceded to me, that the verdict will 
be either for plaintiff or defendant. If Dr. Harrison gains his action, 


either from a flaw in the indictment, (a very conceivable case), or on 


the merits, the consequences are serious, &c. In token that his 
fears are predominant, he gives us a dissertation on what may be 
the probable consequences of a new charter. But let him make 
himself quite easy on all these matters, nor irritate himself with the 
thought that it can be of the smallest consequence whether his ad- 
vice be followed or not. With respect to a new charter, before any 
can be granted, the constitutions of all the branches of the medical 
profession must undergo a thorough revision. And as to the course 
which the College may think fit to pursue, it will not make any dif- 
ference in the ultimate fate of their monopoly. If they retreat, they 
are lost ; if they attempt to advance, they will not be able, even with 
the powerful assistance of the Attorney-General and Mr. Brougham, 
to procure a title by which they can sustain an action at law. Their 
conduct is, therefore, a matter of indifference as to the issue of the 
case, however it may affect themselves. 


With respect to his gross strictures on the letter of Dr. Harrison 
to Dr. Chambers, they are so wholly unfounded, or rather so entirely 
contrary to the truth, that it would be to insult the understandings 
of those who have perused both, to make a single observation on the 
subject, further than to remark, that they are the effusions of some 
individual, angry and disappointed, no doubt, at seeing his dearly 
beloved monopoly, by the instrumentality of Dr. Harrison, about to 
be snatched from his grasp. 
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MELANCHOLY CHANGES IN THE Srate oF AFFAIRS AT 
SuMATRA. 


Bencoolen, January 1827. 

You will have heard of the sad business of the transfer of this 
place to the Dutch, and the ruin that it has brought upon every one 
who had property here ; and, indeed, upon those who had none. It 
is desolation in the extreme. While the English were here, the 
labouring classes were sure of employment, but that is now com- 
pletely done away with, and the poor are left to starve. I have no 
mode of representation by which I can give you a clear idea of the 
change that has taken place. On the first blush of the business, we 
one and all flattered ourselves that it would not prove so destructive 
as we now see it is. At the first sale of the houses, the English 
made a few purchases, thinking that as they had cost thousands, 
they might be safely bought at the rate of hundreds, and concluding 
that for every Briton gone, there would be a Dutchman to replace 
him in time; this hope, however, proved to be completely delu- 
sive, as not a single house, a plantation, or any other property, has 
been purchased by a Dutchman, excepting only a small quantity of 
furniture which was bought from the English Government-house by 
the Dutch Government for their Resident, and which served for him 
and the Governor of Padang also. 

By the inclosed list of sales you will see how much Mr. Canning 
was mistaken when he made the observation, ‘that it could make 
no difference to the people whether they were under the Dutch or 
English.’ During the time the English were here, property of 
every kind bore nearly its intrinsic value ; sometimes above, some- 
times a little below. Now, property of every kind is perfectly value- 
less, and the houses purchased, and still remaining on hand, are 
become a burthen to those who are under the necessity of keeping 
people to take care of them. The Dutch huddle themselves together 
like so many pigs, and the different houses that fell to them, as 
belonging to the former Government, answer every purpose, civil, 
military, and naval. The place that was called the Stores would 
hold ten times the number they have to put there. In the new 
Government-house, is the Resident and his train; in the old Go- 
vernment-house, the Commandant and his officers; so that they 
require no houses beyond those belonging to Government. This is 
sufficient to give you an idea of the difference between the two 
Governments. 

This, however, constitutes a very small part of our grievances, 
On the Dutch first taking charge of this place, though little was 
said on the subject, we were led to expect that matters would be 
allowed to remain as they found them for the first few years. But 
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we soon found that this would not be the case: in the commence- 
ment we were told that there would be a trifling duty on spices, On 
this we memoralized the Government of Batavia, stating, that as 
we had been ata very heavy expense in bringing the plantations for- 
ward, and were now only beginning to reap the benefit of our 
unwearied exertions, we hoped they would take our case into con- 
sideration, as our former Government had done, and permit us, for 
the present, to go on as heretofore. They wrote us back for answer, 
that our request was inadmissible, and they laid on a duty that 
may (as managed by them) be called 20 per cent., that is, they have 
put ona duty of 10 dollars a picul : their other dutics may also be 
considered as exorbitantly out of the way. Upon every bag of 
Bengal rice they exact a duty of a rupee ; a quantity came to me, 
some time back, at the time rice was very dear, that is, six dollars 
a bag. I therefore begged the Government to suspend the duty till 
the price came down a little, but I was told that regulations had 
been sent from Batavia, with a long list of other duties, and, there- 
fore, it must take effect at once. It did, and all that has been landed 
since has been obliged to pay the same heavy duties. This, with 
other numerous matters that bear hard on the planters, will make 
their losses severe, and do away all hope that this class will be able 
to stand their ground. At the same time, these arbitrary habits 
of their present masters render them the most galling of mortals ; 
and, in fact, make it impossible for an Englishman to live under 
their yoke. 

The whole of their arbitrary system of punishments is abominable 
to an Englishman's feelings, for, however deserving of death culprits 
might be, we still consider them entitled to a hearing, which is not 
always granted here, though no English Governor would, of course, 
venture to hang a man without a trial. Two men were recently 
apprehended here for a murder: the case of one was thought clear, 
and he was condemned to death ; the guilt of the other, it appears, 
was not so evident, he was therefore sentenced to be flogged at the 
gallows ; but this flogging was so severe that he sunk under it 
before they had finished. He was taken to the hospital and there 
died. The man that was hung remained hanging on the green, be- 
fore the Government-house, the whole day ; the body was then 
taken down, and left to hang three days more outside. Two others 
have been hung since this; the same process has been observed. 
All this may be very well among themselves, though I doubt whe- 
ther the Dutch have any of these horrid practices in Europe. I always 
understood quite the contrary ; however, there is not a doubt but 
they carry things further in their colonies, whether they are au- 
thorised by the Government at home or not. They have also a 
system of torture here, to make witnesses, they say, speak the truth ; 
that is, I suppose, to make them speak whatever they wish them ; 
for it has that effect. It has as yet, I hear, been tried only on women. 
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The mode is to tie the wrists as close and as tight together as they 
can be, then to force them over the knees, and in this position to 
pass along heavy sticks over the arms and under the hams, which 
very soon give excrutiating torture, and then they leave the victims 
tied in this cruel position till they will tell what may be required. 
Their shrieks and screams are dreadful ; but in this state they must 
remain. For a woman to undergo this process, you will observe, 
they must put on a pair of breeches, as without them they would 
remain exposed to the police-men, who have to see this process 
managed. How would you be able to reconcile these horrid prac- 
tices to your feelings ? Can it for a moment be thought extraordinary 
that the Natives in all their islands should prefer being under the 
English ? Our Ministers at home have given these Dutch gentlemen 
credit for feelings they never will possess ; they hoped that, for de- 
cency’s sake, they would not venture to make any great changes till 
a few years were expired. That they have been wrong in their 
conjectures, their heavy duties, and other exactions, will make suf- 
fliciently clear ; and that they will act in direct opposition to the strict 
terms of the treaty is equally evident. 

The English Government left 300 or 400 African negroes here ; 
they had been originally slaves of the East India Company, but were 
liberated by Sir Stamford Raffles. On the English rulers of the 
settlement going away, they made a representation of their hard 
case, stating that they should be left to starve unless the Go- 
vernment stretched forth a saving hand towards them. The matter 
was brought to the notice of the Bengal Government, and they 
offered a pension of six rupees a month each, to all those that 
wished to go round to Singapore, desiring their agent to procure 
a passage for them. When they came to inquire how many there 
were that wished to embrace the offer of Government, they found 
there were about 300; they, therefore, thought it advisable to write 
to the agent at Batavia to procure them a vessel for the purpose of 
taking the ‘said negroes to Singapore, mentioning, at the same time, 
to the Resident the measures they were adopting. To make short, 
the vessel came, the ship Mary of 500 tons. ‘The expense attend- 
ing her coming was 20,000 rupees ; that is, she was taken up for 
17,000, and the expense to the Honourable Company for water-casks, 
and other little matters, for the accommodation of so many men, came 
to 3,000 rupees more. However, no sooner was this vessel anchored 
in the roads, than it was notified that none of the negroes would be 
allowed to leave the place. A remonstrance took place without 
effect ; a boat was also dispatched to the Supreme Government at 
Batavia to state the circumstance, and to request that the individuals 
whom the ship Maury came to take, might be allowed permission to 
depart, as they were all free, and a pension granted them at Singapore 
by the English Government. The only answer the Dutch Govern- 
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ment deigned to give was, that they approved of the measures of 
their Resident at Bencoolen. 

Now, can there be a greater violation of the treaty than this was ? 
Yet though the East India Company has been obliged to pay the 
money, I am tempted to think that the whole will be allowed to die 
away without a comment, and the poor wretches, whom it was 
intended to secure from want, be forced to stay here and starve. ‘The 
reason assigned for this extraordinary step was, that the Govern- 
ment did not choose to stand quietly by and see the place abandoned. 
This argument would have been equally good in preventing the 
sepoys and civilians from going ; all that can be said is, that we are 
at such a distance, and so completely thrown from the protection of 
our native country, that let whatever atrocities may take place, no 
hope can be found of a helping hand being stretched out to save us. 
Weare, therefore, obliged to abandon every thing, however valuable 
it may have been, and trust to the Government at home for our 
future support. How they may be disposed towards us I have no 
mode of ascertaining, as it is now just one complete year since I had 
a letter from my agent in London, who, I am led to think, is seeing 
what can be done. 

An individual lately died here, and just before his death it was 
thought advisable that he should have his will drawn out ; and as he 
was very desirous that his own countrymen should have the manage- 
ment of his affairs, in case of his death, he begged it might be so 
ordered. The Resident, and the other Dutch authorities, being pre- 
sent, all desirous to see every thing should be done as he wished, 
they pointed out the way the will should be worded, so as to 
prevent the Dutch Government, or their Orphan Chamber, from 
interfering in case of his death ; and he was firmly assured that all 
was secure. ‘The house he lived in he left, with every thing as it 
stood, to his house-keeper and his son by her, and we imagined 
things would be allowed to continue as they were, as they would 
have done under the late Government ; but an order has been 
given that the household property and every thing should be 
sold, and what would not sell to be valued, that the transfer and 
other duties might be levied. One of the executors of the estate 
told me, he thinks, by the mode they are calculating, that they 
will contrive to screw from the estate at least 10,000 rupees. ‘This 
will oblige them to sell, and so impoverished is the estate that there 
will be nothing remaining of any valuable property. This they 
say is done by the Orphan Chamber, to secure and assist the heirs. 
Now, I am of opinion, that they have no right to the transfer 
duty till the end of six years, but they contend they can take it 
in the first instance, and dispute the point hereafter; that is, they 
are determined to take all advantages, and leave their Government 
at home to defend their measures here ; but, without further elu- 
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cidation, this will give you an idea how we are situated. At any 
rate, I shall feel obliged if you can ascertain from any of your 
political friends, whether they have a right to this transfer duty, 
or, indeed, to any other duty for the first six years, beyond what 
existed at the time of their taking charge. If you can make a 
question of these points in the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ it may lead to 
some further investigation. At any rate, as I am still residing here, 
and must do so for some time, it will be of importance that my 
name do not appear, as it might bring about another Amboyna 
affair; for when these men have the power, they have very little 
care about the result of their actions. 

I have just written to Sir Stamford Raffles, and given him, per- 
haps, a more enlarged statement, saying, at the same time, I was 
greatly surprised that the whole of the transaction of the treaty 
had not been brought forward by any of our political writers of the 
day. I also begged to know what would have been the case, had 
Ministers found it their interest (or the interest of the nation at 
large, for it must not be supposed for a moment they can be 
guided by any other principle) to exchange Jamaica for Java, or 
any other place; and that our Ministers, still consulting the good 
of the nation, had, without one moment’s notice, thrown the 
inhabitants of Jamaica from the protection of the British Govern- 
ment, under the full and absolute rule of the Dutch ;—why the case 
would have been, that all the pens in London would instantly have 
started from their stands, to inveigh against the iniquity of the 
measure, and would have demanded that Ministers should step 
forward with an offer of indemnity to the sufferers. 

I plainly perceive that property here will no longer be of any 
value, as those places already sold would not now fetch one-tenth 
of their late purchase-money. In fact, a very valuable estate here 
would now fetch no more than one of the ancient palaces on the 
plains of Palmyra. The places are nearly equally desolate. 


Statement of Houses and Plantations sold, with their original costs, and account of 
sales; stating, also, the former Owners, and the names of the Purchasers. 


Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
Mr. Winter, the clergyman’s house, cost 3500.—Sold to Mr. Baskett for 520,—Loss 2979. 
Mr. Gurling’s house, 4 5500.— . . Ceusedjei . 900.— . 4600. 
Mr. Winter’s plantation at Be ~~ ring, 25,000.— . . Diang Mabila 525.— 24,475. 
Mr. Waid’s house at Mount Edgecomb, 3000.— . . Mr. Basket . 332$.— . 26674. 
Mr. Neish’s plantation, . ° ° 10,500.— . ,. Ceusedjei . 188.— 10,312, 
Mr. Osborn’s plantation, - - 21,500.— . . Mr. Williams, 400.— 21,100. 
Miss Salmond’s plantation, Arrow Grove, 3000.— . Ceusedjei . 134.— . 2866. 
Mrs. J. H. Grant’s house, ° 5000.— . Mr. Shepherdson, 1050.— . 3950. 
An estate called Mount Pleas ant, ° 3000,— Put up, and not bid for. 
Fir Grove, . ° ° F P 5000.— Do. do. 
Dr, Tytler’s nee, ° ° e ‘ 4500.— Do, do. 


Mr. Barnes’s house, . A ° Fe 3000,— Do, do. 











GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEYS. 


WE noticed, some time ago, the failure of an attempt to proceed 
along the Brahmapootra in an easterly direction, and that it was 
proposed to repeat the undertaking at a more favourable opportu- 
nity. In the mean time, circumstances having occurred which were 
considered propitious to a northerly excursion along the Dihong, 
towards the country of the Bor Abors, this journey, we understand, 
has been accomplished by Lieuts. Wilcox, and Burlton. The result 
has not satisfactorily solved the great problem of the connexion of 
any of the rivers of Assam with the San-po, the advance to a sufficient 
distance having been impeded by the unwillingness or inability of 
the hill tribes to give necessary assistance; but we should think 
little doubt can remain of the identity of that river with the Dihong, 
unless the geography of the Lamas is wholly erroneous. ‘The tra- 
vellers ascended the Dihong to the village of Pashee, two days 
journey beyond the point reached by Captain Bedford in his journey 
up the same river, of which we gave a summary in our paper of the 
2d February 1826. ‘The people of the villages along their route, 
offered no interruption to their progress, but expostulated with them 
on the toil and danger to which they exposed themselves, declined 
supplying them with guides; and with such information as they 
furnished, deceived and misdirected them. Under these circum- 
stances, they found the natural difficulties of the route insuperable. 
The banks of the river rose perpendicularly from the water's edge, 
and were surmounted by steep hills covered with thick jungle, 
through which it was impossible to cut a path. Having proceeded, 
in a small canoe, a few miles up the river, beyond the point where 
a path along shore became impracticable, the travellers were stopped 
by a formidable rapid, which it would have been difficult to ascend, 
and dangerous toreturn by. On climbing up the rock, an unbroken 
reach of water was observed running for some distance in a westerly 
direction: according to Native information, it follows this course for 
twenty miles, and then runs as far north. The path to the Bor Abor 
country goes directly to the north, and, consequently, leaves the river 
at this point. The width of the stream is here reduced to one 
hundred yards, and the current is slow; but as no considerable branch 
had joined the Dihong, on the route, all the water poured by it into 
the Brahmapootra, in quantity more than double the contents of the 
latter, must be comprised in this channel. The source of the stream 
is said to be remote ;—a tribe, called the Simongs, are in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the point reached, and it is supposed that the 
country of the Lamas is next to theirs. 


The view from the Pashee village is described as most magnifi- 
cent, comprehending the course of the Brahmapootra from the hills 
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as far as Seesee, its junction with the Dihong, the course of the 
Koondul and other streams, and lofty ranges of mountains, includ- 
ing the snowy mountains behind the Suddya Peak, and the snowy 
range to the south-east, at least one hundred and fifty miles remote. 


By information received from the merchants of Bhot and Lhassa, 
the city of Lhassa lies to the south of a large river, which is not the 
case in the map of Du Halde, who places it thirty miles to the north, 
on the banks of the Kaltyu. According to Stewart, however, (An- 
nual Register 1788) Lhassa is on the banks of the San-po. This 
position is not wholly incompatible with Burnet’s account, although 
not derivable from it. He says, he saw from the rock of Teshoo 
Lomboo, the Erechomboo, or Brabmapootra, washing its northern 
base, running to the east, ina wide bed and many channels. From 
his own apartment looking south, he had the road to Lhassa on his 
left, or to the west; and it is possible, therefore, that the river may 
cross the road, and thus run south of Lhassa. We wish, however, 
we had some latitudes and longitudes on which we could depend. 
We should then be better able to judge how far the Dihong is likely 
to be connected with the San-po, or how far Du Halde’s map is re- 
concileable with other standards. We may presume the following 
verifications are allowable with Turner: 


Shigatzee 29°. 6’. N. 89°. 2’. E. Jikse 29°. 10. N. 89°. E. 
ainom. . - 58. 89. 17. Painam 28. 50. pif 
Jhansu. . 28. 48. 89. 32. Chiane 28. 40. vu 


The latitudes and longitudes, therefore, are much the same, and 
encourage us to put some trust in the latter, which are Du Halde’s 
or D’Anville’s. 

The San-po is lost in the latter, in lat. 26° 20’, N., and long. 113° 
20' E. from Ferro—or 95° 30/,. Hamilton says about 96°, but his 
map and Rennel’s give 95° 20’.. The Omchu disappears in 27° N., and 
long. 93° 50’; but, as we observed on a former occasion, the obli- 
que direction it follows to the S. E. renders it probable that it joins 
the San-po. Now, we understand that the former survey of the 
Dihong terminated in lat. 28° 2’, and long. 95° 22’, and the present 
being extended two days further in a westerly direction chiefly, may 
have ascended to about 28° 6’, and long. 95° 3’. In either case, 
however, we must be very close upon the San-po, if not actually in 
it; and the latter must be the case, if Du Halde’s positions are not 
much further wrong than in the example we have given from 
Turner. ‘The course of the Omchu and San-po, from the west and): 
north, respectively, will explain the accounts given by the Natives 
of the western and northern reaches of the Dihong. —Bengal Hur- 
karu. 














PRoGRESS OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL IN nIS TOUkK THROUGH THE 
INTERIOR OF INDIA. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir, Upper Provinces of India. 


I nave no doubt but curiosity is on the stretch to know the move- 
ments of the Governor-General of India, and the public grounds of 
the expense (somewhere about a lac of rupees per mensem) of his 
trip to the Upper Provinces. ‘The former I can gratify, but the lat- 
ter have not as yet transpired: though it is but natural to suppose 
some good to the state is contemplated. 

On the 6th of November 1826, his Lordship and suite left Allaha- 
bad, escorted by the body-guard and 2d extra regiment of Native 
infantry. His Lordship leaves his tents at day-break, and the infantry 
follow him, coming to their ground at 10 and 11 a.m. Fortunately 
the weather is pretty cool, or it would be hot work for the old Qui 
His. On the 16th the Governor-General reached Cawnpore, where 
rather a ludicrous circumstance occurred. At the durbar held by his 
Lordship, at which Lady Amherst, the ladies of the suite, and some 
others were present, the Punnah Rajah mistook them for the ladies 
of his Lordship’s seraglio, and asked which was the favourite? How- 
ever, he afterwards made amends, for, on being informed that her 
Ladyship was the chosen favourite, he presented her with a handful 
of diamonds. This, you will say, was getting out of the difficulty 
with eclat. 

The King of Oude came over to Cawnpore to pay his Lordship a 
visit, and was received with all the state that could be mustered ; ali 
the troops being drawn out to receive him. Unfortunately it was a 
rainy day, and they got a complete soaking. In this state they had 
to remain from seven in the morning until past ten, without break- 
fast. I fancy it did not occur to his Lordship or suite that a tent 
might have been pitched to give the officers refreshment. Not being 
a military man, like the Marquis of Hastings, his unfortunate escort, 
to use a vulgar expression, ‘ get more kicks than halfpence.’ How- 
ever, they expected to have come in for a share of the good things 
at Lucknow, but again the unfortunate circumstance of Lord Am- 
herst not being a military man operated against them ; and with the 
exception of the commanding oflicer of the 2d extra and his lady, 
they were left out of the breakfast party, which his Majesty gave on 
the morning of his Lordship’s arrival, and by this means were de- 
prived of the good things distributed, and allowed to be retained on 
that occasion. To make up for this, they were invited to the dinner 
given by his Majesty, and each received a gold and silver necklace 
of Gotah, value one rupee ! which they were liberally allowed to keep. 
You may perhaps remember when the Marquis of Hastings went to 
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Lucknow, and the difference of the state of things upon that occasion ; 
but, tempora mutantur, with regard to the small fry. Not so with 
the higher powers, however, if we may judge by what we saw ; 
what we did not see, of course we cannot know. We are now, thank 
God, once more on the move, and shall be happy enough when we 
turn our backs upon his Lordship’s procession, ‘The soldiers of his 
Lordship’s escort, both officers and men, have lengthened in the face 
since leaving Lucknow, for they rationally expected to have been 
treated by his Majesty in the same manner as when they formed 
part of the Marquis of Hastings’s escort. 

I have not given you an account of the fights between elephants, 
tigers, buffaloes, &c., for they were total failures, not even calculated 
to gratify the curiosity of second childhood. I fear this unfortunate 
trip will lower us sadly in the estimation of the Natives ; but Mr, 
Canning must answer for the gambols of his ‘ lamb.’ 

The good folks in England will hardly believe it, yet it is never- 
theless true, that so little is the military character upheld by the pre- 
sent state-procession through our Eastern dominions, that the Go- 
vernor-General’s band have to tramp on foot, or find their way how 
they can on the march ; whilst the menial servants of his Lordship’s 
household are furnished with elephants to carry them. 

Specraror. 


Since writing this letter, I have learned that Lady Amherst has 
held a durbar for the presentation of Native ladies, I could not have 
believed it, had it not been from good authority ; but what will not cupi- 
dity hazard? It is said that she fainted under the weight of presents ; 
of course there could have been no Mr. Stirling present to have taken 
an account of them ; therefore they were all fair gain ;—doot, I was 
going to say, but I hate to coincide with general opinion. I should 
like to know who presented the Native ladies, and how many /e/ft- 
handed wives were presented, and who was interpretess on the occa- 
sion. I shall endeavour to find out some of these particulars. Shame 
seems to have taken leave of persons in high situations. 





Pusiic ASSEMBLAGE AT BENARES. 


We are much obliged to the correspondent who has favoured us 
with the following account of a public assemblage at Benares, of 
the character of those respecting which we lately intimated our wish 
to be favoured with communications. The mela here described, 
we remember to have witnessed with much gratification. A more 
picturesque concourse than that which is beheld on this occasion, 
cannot well be conceived : when the river is covered with boats, 
and the ghats crowded with spectators, and the fantastic architecture 
of the temples and buildings animated by moving groups, and the 
most brilliant variety of colour and costume. 
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Boorwa Mungul.—On the first Tuesday after the Holee, the 
worship of Doorga is prescribed in the Kashee Khund; partly in 
consequence of which, and partly from the desire to protract every 
holiday amusement as much as possible, a large mela assembles on 
this day, in the neighbourhood of Doorga Koond ; although there 
is no bathing in the Tulao, the attendance is generally greater than 
on the real festival of Doorga in Asin. The garden walls, from 
Bheloopoor to the tank, constructed with balcony terraces of stone, 
are seen covered with well-dressed spectators, while those who can 
sport a swaree prefer moving in the crowd, on richly caparisoned 
horses and elephants. ‘There is no regular procession, but parties 
of strolling actors, dressed up as Jogees, with earth rubbed over 
their faces, and bunches of peacock’s feathers in their hands, dis- 
guised as Nach women, as Chumarins, Scotrasuhees, and Musulman 
fugeers, ply to and fro, dancing and singing; sometimes different 
groups oppose one another in the recitation of verses, and the public 
acclamation awards the victory. The poor are naturally prone to 
laud the blessings of wealth; no wonder, therefore, that such 
ballads, as the following of Nuzeer, are popular among an Indian 
crowd : 


* Kouree nu the—to khate the basee pukoureean, 

Kouree hooee—to chhoonne lugee lumbee choureean ; 

Kouree nu the—to sote the khal ee zumeen pur, 

Kouree hooee—to sone luge—shah nusheen pur : 

Kouree ka sub juhan men—yih nuqsh o nugeen hy— 

Kouree nuheen—to kource ke phir teen teen hy! 

* Without a penny—be content to scrape up dirty crumbs, 

With a penny—pick and choose, for every dainty comes, 
Without a penny—on the ground lay down your restless head, 
With a penny—like a king, loll on a feather bed. 

Oh! pennies are ’mong worldly things the most esteemed of any, 
And the pernyless poor wretch is valued—less than half a penny ! 


When the evening approaches, the crowd adjourns to the banks 
of the river, which now begins to afford one of the prettiest specta- 
cles of which the fétes of Kashee can boast. The whole river is 
covered with boats of all descriptions, fitted out with platforms and 
canopies, and lighted with variegated lamps, torches, and blue lights. 
The rich merchants, and such as can afford it, hire parties of Nach 
girls, or male buffoons, and dancing boys. 

Those who cannot pay for a Nach, gather their boats around one 
upon which it is going forward, and subscribe their mite, when the 
dancer or singer turns towards them. At about nine o'clock, the 
Rajah’s large pinnace floats down from Ramnagur, and takes its 
place off the middle of the town ; the Rajah himself, however, gene- 
rally prefers rowing about incognito, in his sonamookhee, smoking 
his hookah, and listening to some favourite warbler in the service 
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of a more fortunate master. Year after year did he thus follow, 
with longing eyes, the celebrated Hingun, whose history is rather 
romantic, but cannot well be told here. 


The most conspicuous object, or that which most strikes an 
European spectator, is the Rajah’s state bed, with its musquito 
curtains, exalted on the roof of his pinnace. I do not believe he 
ever uses it, for the show lasts, without intermission, until noon of 
the day following; of course, there are pastry-cook, or putwaee 
boats, in abundance, where ‘ all hot, all hot, is the order of the 
night. 

The only account which I can obtain of the origin of this water 
féte is, that when Meer Roostum Ulee held the Soubah of Benares, 
he lived on the banks of the river, (on the Meer Pooshta, built by 
himself,) and the Rajah Bulwunt Singh took to celebrating the Holee 
on the river, perhaps out of compliment, that he might enjoy the 
view from his window; but the name of the day augurs greater 
antiquity of institution. There is nothing religious connected with 
its observance.— Government Gazette, 





Tue Escarep Captives. 


Away, away! swift as the wind, 

When rushing in the tempest’s wrath ; 
Away, away! the fee’s behind, 

Our base oppressor’s on our path ;— 
The blood-hound fierce, the Arab steed, 
Pursue not with the tyrant’s speed. 


Right on, right on! now o’er this rock, 
What though the torrent foam below, 
And shake, as with an earthquake shock, 
The tottering masses in its flow ; 
There gapes not such destruction there, 
As in the treach’rous foeman’s snare. 


Yet onward! onward through yon shade, 
Though dark as death’s own vale it be, 
And thousand perils, there array’d, 
Gleam like night’s lightnings fearfully, 
The wild boar’s tusk, the trodden asp, 
Fear not like his relentless grasp. 


Yet forward, forward! ocean’s roar 
Is heard loud mingling with the blast : 
Seize yon frail bark upon its shore,— 
The bark of hope, but oh! our fast ;— 
But ’tis not now from deuth we flee— 
No, no! it is from Suavery. 
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DiFFeERENT Mopes oF PUNISHING SIMILAR OFFENCES 
In Inp1aA. 


In the ‘Bombay Courier’ of the 3d of March last, (which has recently 
reached us among other Journals from India,) we observe copious 
extracts from Captain Grant Duff's History of the Mahrattas. One 
passage of this History describes the conduct of a Brahmin, named 
Babajee Punt Gokla, who is said to have superintended the hang- 
ing of two English officers named Vaughan, taken when the Mah- 
rattas and the English were in open hostilities, though without re- 
sistance on the part of the officers named. ‘To this narrative the 
following note is appended, and repeated in the ‘ Bombay Courier,’ 
namely : 

‘ This person (Gokla) is now a prisoner in a wooden cage, in the 
‘fort of Singhur. Bajee Row (his severeign) disavowed the mur- 
‘der of the Vaughans ; but acknowledged that the Residency (the 
‘ dwelling of Mr. Elphinstone, the present Governor of Bombay, 
‘ while resident at Poonah) was destroyed by his orders.’ 

The transaction adverted to occurred in 1818, now seven years 
ago ; and by the last advices from Bombay we learn, that the con- 
finement of the Brahmin was still continued. ‘The ‘ Government Ga- 
zette’ of that Presidency (for the ‘ Courier,’ be it understood, is the 
official paper of the Government of Bombay) thus recording, with- 
out the least sense of shame, an act of such barbarous inhumanity 
as that of keeping a human being in a wooden-cage, like a wild 
beast, for seven years, with the prospect of his lingering out his life 
in this brutal prison ! 

This act of confinement, and, it is to be presumed, the barbarous 
mode of effecting it, was the work of Mr. Elphinstone, the present 
Governor of Bombay, when Commissioner in the Deccan at the 
period referred to. The victim of this tiger-like caging was an 
officer high in the service of the Peishwa or Sovereign of the Mah- 
rattas ; and the allegation upon which he was sentenced to this igno- 
minious punishment was, that he had ordered the execution of two 
English officers named above, who were captured while marching: 
from Madras to Bombay, and passing through the territory of the 
Mahrattas, with whom the English were then at war. It is admitted 
that these officers were put to death, being taken in the enemy's 
territories, and during actual warfare ; but it is confidently stated, 
by persons intimately acquainted with the history of those times, that 
no regular inquiry into their alleged mode of execution took place, 
and that no proof whatever was obtained of the Brahmin, now con- 
fined in a wooden-cage for life, having ordered their lives to be taken 

away. 

This wretched being was still in his cage in 1824, being then 
seen by a person who visited the Deccan, where the general ques- 
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tion to strangers was, whether they had been to see the man, 
or the monster, in the wooden cage. ‘To what place the poor 
creature has been since removed, is not known. Lut it is be- 
lieved that he is still kept in his wooden cage, in some part of the 
interior, nothing having publicly transpired either as to his death or 
his release. It is said, indeed, that since the knowledge of Mr. 
Hume’s motion in the House of Commons, for a return of all the 
persons confined by the Indian Government, he had not been talked 
of as before. 

It is impossible not to contrast this circumstance with another 
act, described in-the same history of the Mahrattas, by Captain Grant 
Duff, where the same conduct, on the part of an English officer to- 
wards an Indian prisoner, as that imputed to the Mahratta officer 
towards his English prisoners, met with a very different interpreta- 
tion, and a very different issue. The English general, Sir Thomas 
Hislop, hanged up, without trial or process, the commander of an 
Indian fort, after he had surrendered ; and though this was proved, 
admitted, and justified, on the ground of previous treachery, the 
English general was not merely acquitted, but received the thanks 
of both Houses of the British Parliament.* ‘The Mahratta gene- 
ral, Babajee Punt Gokla, is alleged to have hung two English 
officers taken in time of war, but after they had surrendered : and 
without admision or proof of the allegation being true, without 
public investigation, inquiry, or evidence, without the usual forms 
of trial and defence, he is condemned, like a wild beast of prey, 
to linger out his existence in a wooden cage, and to be the scoff 
and scorn of every wanton gazer who may choose to make him 
the sport of an idle hour! But we shall give the history of this 
transaction of Sir Thomas Hislop, in Captain Grant Duif's own 
words, premising that it is one English officer in the India Com- 
pany’s service speaking of another English officer, greatly his su- 
perior, in the same service, and therefore saying nothing more un- 
favourable than the strict truth of history requires. ‘The poor 
Brahmin has had none but enemies to tell his story ; or we should 
have probably a different version of it. But, admitting it to be 
true as alleged, that having captured two English officers in an 
enemy's territory, and in time of war, (possibly suspecting them of 
treachery, as spies, surveyors, or conveyors of intelligence to the 
enemy,) the Brahmin had ordered them to be hung, and thus sacri- 





. 

* The Parliamentary Debates of this day (see ‘ Hansard,’ vol. xxxix. 
. 894, March 4, 1819,) state, that these thanks were voted nem. con. 
3ut we know of one honest friend of the Natives of India, who, in the 
House of Commons, gave his solitary vote against including Sir Thomas 
Hislop in this vote of thanks, on the ground of his hanging the Indian 
commander after his surrender, as above referred to. Would that his 
respect for the rights of humanity—whether towards black or white 
men—believers or infidels—were more generally felt and acted on! 
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ficed two English lives, (though it is contended that no proof of 
this allegation has ever been adduced,) let it be contrasted with the 
following conduct of Sir Thomas Hislop, conveyed in the history 
of the Mahrattas, in Captain Grant Duff's own words : 

Sir Thomas Hislop, as commander-in-chief at Madras, pro- 
* eeeded to Fort St. George ; but on his way to the southward, he 
* took possession of those places in his immediate route, which 
were ceded to the British Government by Holkar. The Killedar 
of Talnier, from a pertinacity common to governors of forts in 
© India, resisted the order of surrender (is not this a virtue ?), and 
although warned from the first that he should be treated as a 
rebel if he refused to obey the orders of his government, he con- 
tinued to fire on the British troops. <A storming party was 
therefore sent to force the entrance of the fort, which is by five 
successive gates: of these, the first and second were passed 
without difficulty; and at the third, the Killedar came out and 
surrendered himself. He also returned with the party through 
the third and fourth gates, which were opened: but at the fifth 
gate, there was some demur made by the Arabs (not by the 
Killedar, or by any of his Indian adherents), when told they 
must surrender at discretion; the wicket, however, was at last 
opened, and a few oflicers and men entered, when the Arabs, 
from SOME MISAPPREHENSION, rushed upon them, cut most of 
them down, and amongst the number killed Major Gordon and 
Captain M‘Gregor. ‘Their companions behind hearing of what 
had been perpetrated, with the erasperated feelings of British 
troops, where they suspecr treachery, rushed in as fast as they 
‘ could gain admittance, and of a garrison of about three hundred 
‘men, one only, by leaping the wall, escaped with life! Sir Tho- 
‘mas Hislop, under the same imputse by which the troops were 
actuated, ordered the Killedar to be nancep, as the cause of all 
the bloodshed: without reflecting on the probability of his not 
‘ being even in the first inslance wholly to blame for this lamentable 
catastrophe, and THAT HIS SUBSEQUENT CONDUCT ENTITLED NIM 
‘ 70 CLEMENCY!’ 

A word of comment upon this is unnecessary. The Killedar 
was as barbarously hanged, according to this our own history, 
under the superintendence of Sir Thomas Hislop, as the Vaughans, 
under that of the poor being, who is, or at least was for several 
years, wasting away his life in a wooden cage! 
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Another more recent case occurred not long since, of a Lieutenant 
Fenewick, of the Bombay Army, being guilty of the murder of a 
Bheel Chief, at a place called Looner Warra, on the 23d of January, 
1823, by causing him to be hanged by the neck, till he died, twelve 
hours after his capture and surrender, and for the sake of making a 
‘ tumashau,’ a ‘ merry-making,’ or ‘ sight.’ He was proved by a 
jury of his countrymen, after a fair and patient trial, to have been 
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guilty of the deed in question ;* but, instead of being punished by 
confinement for life, in a wooden cage, he was discharged from cus- 
tody, on some technical quibble, and not even removed from the 
service, or curtailed in any manner, as far as we are aware, of any 
privilege or enjoyment heretofore held by him; but let loose to 
hang other chiefs after surrender, or perform any other act of injus- 
tice to which this escape might encourage him. 

Such is the difference between the fact of an Englishman hanging 
an Indian, or an Indian hanging an Englishman, after surrender, in 
India. Who, after this, will dare to say, that, in the eye of the 
British law, all ranks and classes of men are equal ? 





SumMary or tue Larest INTELLIGENCE CONNECTED WITH 
rue Eastern Worvp. 


Since our last, we have received papers from Bengal extending 
to the middle of April ; from Madras to the end of the same month ; 
and from Bombay to the beginning of May. ‘These contain many 
articles of local interest, but afford very insufficient data for any 
general summary of the state of public affairs. We select, how- 
ever, such portions of their contents as appear to us most likely to 
interest our English readers, in addition to the articles already in- 
terspersed among those intended for our Indian readers in the early 
part of the present number. It is the constant aim and object of 
this work to furnish information which shall be at once useful and 
acceptable to both of these classes, but the due apportionment of 
the space to be given to each, is a matter of more difficulty than 
would, perhaps be conceived. ‘The growing interest felt by the 
English community respecting India is such, however, as to induce 
us to encourage this feeling by making our pages more and more 
the means of laying before them the discussions of the Press in 
Judia itself, (which, without such re-publication in some European 
Periodical, have no chance of being read here,) whenever they relate 
not merely to personal or strictly local questions, but involve points 
of general interest connected with the commercial or political 
relations of the two countries, and involving in their issue the wel- 
fare of either or both. Keeping this principle in view, (without, 
however, excluding occasional reference to lighter matters when 
sufficiently attractive,) we proceed to the selections naned, beginning, 
however, with the private correspondence to which we have access, 

BENGAL. 
Tnx, private intelligence from Bengal is various, and of consider+ 
able interest. We have had an opportunity of seeing a number of 
letters from thence, addressed to diilerent, individals, and from them, 





* See 4 the report of the trial at full length i in, the, ‘ Oriental herald, of 
January, 1824, vol.iv, p. 116, and p, 275. 
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as well as others that have reached us circuitously or directly, we 
have been able to select the following passages, not perhaps all in- 
tended, but certainly all ofs ufficient public interest and importance, 
to meet the public eye. 

‘The Press, by the demand for the article, continues to gain 
strength, in defiance of prunings and crushings. ‘The men I have 
named above* are all enthusiastic in the cause, and show much tact 
in contriving just to press on the boundary line.’ 

‘Mr. Turton, as you already know, no doubt, has ratted quietly 
into the Advocate-Generalship; and, I suppose, ought to be con- 
firmed, on the principle that such men are the most useful to their 
new employers ! Spankies, Fergussons, &c. &c. 

‘ Horace Wilson still edits the Government Gazette, ‘ stupid by 
authority, except in matters of Oriental literature and the like. 
He has preserved his usual dignified silence in regard to Buck- 
ingham’s triumph, and Bankes’s conviction of libel. Even in his 
own peculiar line, he gets into ludicrous scrapes. He made a 
gross blunder lately about Akbar, whom he accnsed of aiming at 
divine honours, having ‘ Ulla Akbar’ inscribed on his tomb at Se- 
cundra ; whereas every ‘T'yro in Arabic, Persian, and Oriental his- 
tory, knows the word to be ‘ Ullahee Akbar,’ one of the numerous 
attributes or ascribings of praise and glory to God, the one God 
whom Akbar endeavoured to establish as the sole object of worship 
for Christian, Jew, Moslem, and Hindoo, in the new system of uni- 
versal religion, which he tried to set up, (see ‘ Bombay ‘Transactions,’ 
five or six years ago, Colonel Kennedy’s Paper.) 

‘The ‘ Government Gazette’ got quizzed for writing the Dictator 
Sylla, like Scylla of the Straits ; but he never enters into any con- 
troversy. The ‘ John Bull’ is still Dr. Bryce’s property, and he is 
the real Editor, under the cloak of Meiklejohn, his brother-in-law. 
He has lately given a Sunday offset from it, under the name of the 
‘ Oriental Observer’—pious Preacher ! and likewise owns and edits 
the ‘ Oriental Quarterly, a production quite contemptible for talent, 
or any thing, but the ferocious hatred which this renegado of the old 
‘ Mirror’ exhibits towards Buckingham, and which delights his 
friends in power. 

* Among’ the on dits is one, current here, that the labour of read- 
ing over the newspapers of the day, to mark and bring to the notice 
of Government censurable passages, has devolved for some time on 
the Chief Secretary's impartial and blue-stockinged lady, (Mr. Lush- 
ington,) who complained to a friend that Lushington had not time 
for it; and as somebody must do the duty, he had devolved it on 
her! ‘This couple, it is said, leave Calcutta in July to go up the 





* We are, of course, too well aware of the danger to them to repeat 
their names here.—Ep. 
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river, and thence march to Bombay to return overland with Mr. 
Elphinstone, who wants to be Governor-General, or Royal Ambas- 
sador to Persia or Constantinople, or to get into the corps diploma- 
tique in Europe, for which his slavish and puffing newspaper-scribes 
at Bombay say his ‘universal genius,’ tam marti quam mercurio, 
eminently fit him! 


‘ Akin to the Press question, are the plagiarisms of Dr. Bryce, 
who has been found out recently in having servilely and tawdrily 
copied whole passages and thoughts from Blair and others into his 
sermons, printed and preached. I have sent you various newspaper 
scraps, among which you will find plenty of squibs on this sore 
subject. The reverend polemic is driven almost mad with shame 
and disgrace, so much so, as to have commenced prosecutions 
against the ‘ Bengal Chronicle,’ and the ‘ Bengal Hurkaru.’ He 
expects to have the benefit of the usual dislike of Judges to all 
Presses, and all libels, when emanating from the liberal side of the 
people. His experience of one honest Tory Judge (Sir Antony 
Buller) ought to have taught him better, and I doubt if the present 
Chief Justice will act up to Bryce’s expectations. But at all events, 
the mortification he will suffer in the exposure of his unclerical, 
worldly, sordid, libellous, and scurrilous doings, when cross-exami- 
nations shall wnmask this masked Editor, will far more than counter- 
balance any benefit of damages he may obtain ; and, at all events, 
afford fine sport for the friends and foes of the reverend hypocrite. 
What a life he has led of double-dealing, strife, meanness, and 
mendacity ! But his hour is almost come! and this pestilent and 
fiend-like parson is writhing in agonies that would be his last in 
India, if he were not held up, as he is, by the Adamites, and parti- 
cularly by the Lushington party; because his fall would be the 
triumph of the honest and liberal-minded in India. 

‘ The publication in the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ of Lord Amherst’s 
appeals to the Indian ‘ Public’ against his employers, which has 
just reached us, has caused great private merriment, and it is sai@ 
the ship John has at length brought his recal. No doubt the usual 
address will be got up. We are only a public when we are to be 
taxed, or to lend our money, or vote addresses in praise ! 

* Scindiah is dead, and has left no heirs, lineal or (near) collateral. 
His widow, it is said, is to be supported by Government in the suc- 
cession ; but, if so, it will be necessary to hold her up by the usual 
subsidiary force, with usual terms, and there cannot be but several 
risings of feudatories or competitors ; for Scindiah’s country was an 
aggregate of recent shreds and patches; it abounds in powerful 
zemindars, with forts, and has been a great refuge of discontented 
and disbanded chiefs, Pindarries, and others, thrown out of bread by 
the successful result of the operations in Central India in 1817 and 
1818. The Rajpoot portion of Scindiah’s subjects, to the south and 
west of Gualior, were with difficulty, and very recently, subdued 
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effectually, and will doubtless have a struggle to get free from 
Mahratta domination, which they particularly abhor. 

‘ Runjeet Singh of Lahore is in very bad health, and not expected 
to survive more than a year or two at most. His death will be the 
signal for many a dispute. His conquests, also, are very modern, 
and of prodigious extent ; and he has very recently raised and dis- 
ciplined a compact, though not, as yet, a large body of regulars, 
under some very clever French and Italian refugees, and more such 
are on their way to him from Europe. 

* What a figure poor Lord Amherst has made of himself in his 
silly tour! Nothing could be more absurd and unwise, in every 
point of view, than his childish curiosity leading him to Delhi, to 
raise knotty points of ceremony with the King, which had better 
have been left unsettled. A fine expense his idle trip must be alto- 
gether, and a cruel useless harassment to the impoverished ryots 
every where, in convoys, supplies, plunderings, and derangement of 
public provincial business in every department !’ 


Bombay. 


The private intelligence from Bombay continues to be interesting, 
and sufficiently exposes the causes of the great hostility there felt, 
and expressed, towards the ‘ Oriental Herald’ and all its readers 
and contributors. We could expect nothing else than the hatred 
and denunciation of those who find in its pages such faithful accounts 
of their misdeeds ; and we take the expression of their anger only as 
proof of the effective nature of our reproof. When they praise us, 
indeed, we may well begin to be apprehensive that all is not right 
on our part. ‘Till then, we shall indulyve the belief that our strictures 
are not wholly useless. 

The ‘ Bombay Courier,’ which is the official Paper of that Go- 
vernment, and so avowed by its being made the channel of all ofli- 
cial orders to the East India Company's Civil and Military Servants, 
continues to be edited by a Mr. Macadam, one of those servants, a 
surgeon in the Bombay Army, in defiance of the order or regulation 
of the Directors, sent out to India two years ago, prohibiting, on 
pain of dismissal, any of their servants from being connected, as the 
editors or proprietors, with any political or periodical publication 
whatever. Such is the contempt with which laws made here are 
treated by the Governors in India, when they do not square with 
the notions of those who are in power on the spot. It is pretended, 
at Bombay, that because the ‘ Bombay Courier’ is not the actual 
property of the Government, it is therefore perfectly independent of 
it. But neither is the ‘ Government Gazette * of Calcutta, the pro- 
perty of the Government. It belongs to the Military Asylum, or 
Orphan School ; and the ‘ London Gazette’ and ‘ Court Circular’ of 
England belong also to private individuals. But the fact of the re- 
spective Governments making these papers the official channel of 
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all their orders, and announcing, at the heads of each, that notifica- 
tions appearing inthemare to betaken as sufficient proof of their being 
published by order of the Governments in question, is quite sufficient 
proof of their entire dependance on the Governments of which they 
are the official organs. Besides which, in the case of the ‘ Bom- 
bay Courier,’ it is almost wholly the property of members and func- 
tionaries of the Bombay Government, who also, in retaining their 
shares in it, act in defiance of the positive orders of the Directors, 
and is edited by one of their servants. ‘The notion of independence 
therefore under such circumstances, is too absurd to be entertained 
for a moment. 











As a specimen of the talent as well as the spirit of this pretended 
independent Paper, we select the following doggerel from the num- 
ber for the 17th of February last, in reference to the Governor of 
Bombay, the Honourable Mr. Elphinstone, on whose breakfast-table, 
of course, this grateful incense was laid, though we have much too 
high an opinion of his talents and understanding, to say nothing of 
his good taste, not to be disgusted with such contemptible poetry 
and such wretched adulation : 















* Our worthy Governor (long life to him) was there, 
* And seeined in every body’s delight for to share ; 
* And though from us all he’s about to sever, 

‘We ne’er shall forget him—Oh! never, no! never, 












Mr. Elphinstone is a man of too much penetration and experi- 
ence not to know that Sir John Malcolm, or any other successor, | 
would not be a month in power, before he, or any other ex-Governor, ! 
would be forgetten; and the homage now shown to him, be paid to 
whoever should have the good places and high salaries to dispense. 
It is the office and its patronage that is worshipped, like the gods 
of the Africans, for their power of giving favours in return: not the 
individual. Poor Lord Hastings was a recent and a melancholy 
instance of that profligacy and ingratitude which is so common to 
all worshippers of power in every part of the globe, but in the East 
above all other quarters. 

We have seen a late letter from Bombay, descriptive of the sort 
of deception practised there to deceive the authorities in this country 
(for there it can deceive none) ; and knowing that both at Calcutta 
and Madras similar delusions have been attempted, we can readily 
believe in the accuracy of the statement respecting Bombay. The 
truth is, that where there is no free press, or, in other words, where 
no pen or tongue dare censure public men and public measures but 
at their peril, addresses, and other modes of praise, are worthless, 
because there is no proof whatever of their conveying the real sen- 
timents even of those who sign them. The following are a few only 
of the paragraphs of the letter referred. 

‘ You haye seen, no doubt, in the ‘Courier,’ the account of the 
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meeting of the Native School Book Society, and the grossly adula- 
tory speeches of the Natives of Bombay to the ‘ beloved head’ of our 
society (as Mr. Elphinstone is called). Do you really suppose these 
are the speeches of those Natives? Look at the language. They 
are, in fact, composed and written out by some of the Committee, 
of which Committee, Dr. Macadam, (the Editor of the ‘ Courier,’) 
who inserts them in his paper, is one. They are then handed ta 
these Native speakers, who read them with great difficulty, some- 
times, indeed, they cannot read them at all, and who do not under- 
stand a word of them, but are much astonished and pleased at the 
applause which follows their effusions. 


* At the meeting of 1825, a Parsee of some eminence could not 
read two words of his own speech; and after a long and vain 
attempt, was obliged to hand it to his son, who was a better Eng- 
lish scholar than himself, to read for him. At the same meeting, 
a Hindoo Native could not read ten words of his own speech, and 
was literally obliged to sit down after many absurd attempts, which 
nearly convulsed the meeting with laughter. 

‘Our Governor has all at once become affable to the Natives, and 
aims at popularity with them. ‘Till lately he never thought about 
them ; his chief object has been popularity with those who had a 
voice in England, and particularly with those who had a voice in 
Leadenhall-street, and he gained that popularity by a very simple 
expedient, namely, by letting the Civil servants do as they pleased, 
and increasing their salaries. But this license of the Civil Servants 
was, of course, oppression to the Natives. Amongthe Civil Ser- 
vants those who fawned the most were sure to get the choicest 
things. Adulation was the price paid for every thing, and this 
could not be too gross ; he is now, however, become affable to the 
Natives. The Government-house was full of them on the last 
new year's day. Shall I tell you the reason of this change? Mr. 
Eiphinstone is turning every stone to get an address from the 
Natives upon his leaving the Government. He will of course 
succeed. It will be drawn up by one of his Civil friends, and 
not one of the Natives who may be asked will dare to refuse his 
signature.’ 

We can the more readily believe all this to be strictly true, from 
the following simple fact. The greatest pains have been taken at 
all the Presidencies, but especially at Madras and Bombay, to 
create an impression on the minds of people here, that the Natives 
of India were not merely regardless of the favour shown to them 
by the British Parliament, in admitting them (by Mr. Wynne’s 
Bill) to sit on petit Juries in that country, but that they were dis- 
satisfied with it, as imposing duties on them which were degrading, 
troublesome, and without either honour or profit. At Madras, the 
imposition was exposed, by its being shown that the very reverse of 
this representation was the case. And at Bombay, so far are the 
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Natives from being displeased, that they have actually drawn up 
and signed very numerously, (not prompted by their Governors, 
but in defiance of their known wishes), a petition to the British 
Parliament, in which they thank the Legislature for the benefit 
thus conferred, and evince their high sense of its value, by pray- 
ing that it may still further be extended so as to enable them to sit 
on Grand Juries also! ‘This petition will, no doubt, be sent home 
and presented during the next session. It is thus that facts con- 
tinually refute the interested assertions of those in India, who are 
not contradicted there, for the plainest of all reasons, that the press 
is either in the hands, or entirely under the control, of the govern- 
ing body ; and that no man dare say any thing which they pro- 
hibit, but at the peril of all his fortune. Who can ever expect to 
hear the real state of any case under such restraints as these ? 

Our readers will remember the legal decisions recently given in 
favour of Native merchants, who had brought their actions into the 
Supreme Court of Bombay against the Government of that Presi- 
dency, and obtained verdicts. The following extracts of late letters 
from that quarter, shows how this operated, and what means were 
resorted to to prevent this demand for justice becoming too general. 


* The Rajah of Colapore had talked a few months since of com- 
mencing proceedings in the Supreme Court against the East India 
Company for a large sum of money due to him. All at once 
a force (including, among the rest, artillery) were under orders to 
march to his frontier! or, rather, to be in readiness to embark for 
his territory. The rumour of his intended action against the 
Company dropped !—The silence of death supervened !—The force 
was accordingly countermanded.’ 

‘ Many actions, like that of Amerchund’s against the East India 
Company, were threatened ; but the same silence has followed. No 
one dares even to mention the subject ; and unless the injured 
party happens to live within the protection of the British laws, it is 
absolute madness to proceed against any of the Indian Governments 
for redress.’ 


ProGress or THE GovERNOR-GENERAL IN HIS ToUR THROUGH 
tue Inrerion oF InptrA. 


Tne Right Honourable the Governor-General and suite arrived 
at Meerut on the morning of the 5th of March. His Lordship, 
escorted by the body-guard, and attended by the ladies and gentlemen 
of his suite, was met on the high road from Delhi, by Major-General 
Reynell, commanding the division, the officers of his staff, and a 
squadron of his Majesty's 16th Lancers. At about half-past seven, 
this brilliant procession entered the street of troops, which, in honour 
of the occasion, had been formed on the road, leading from the 
mansion of her Highness, the Begum Sumroo, to that of Mr. Glyn, 
the collector, which had been appropriated for his Lordship’s resi- 
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dence. The Governor-General alighted under the usual honorary 
salutes. Ateleven o'clock of the same day, Lord Amherst held a 
levee, which was attended by the civil and military officers of 
Meerut, and many gentlemen from other stations. In the evening, 
Lady Amherst held a drawing-room, at which the ladies of the sta- 
tion were presented to her Ladyship. 

On the morning: of the 6th, the Governor-General, escorted by 
the body-guard,; proceeded to the grand parade, when his Lordship 
was received by Major-General Reynell, and the whole of the troops 
under arms. After a beautiful display of military manceuvres, the 
troops passed before his Lordship in review order, the colours flying: 
and the bend playing. Lady Amherst, Miss Amherst, the ladies of 
the suite and of the station, honoured the review with their presence. 
In the division orders of the day, entire satisfaction of the Governor- 
General was _ notified by the Major-General commanding. In the 
evening of the same day, Lord and Lady Amherst were entertained 
at a dinner, ball, and supper, by the civil and military officers of the 
station. His Lordship and family arrived at a quarter before seven, 
under a salute of nineteen guns, at the compound of the horse 
artillery mess-room, which was adorned with brilliant illuminations. 
As soon as dinner was announced, and the company began to move 
into the dining tents, the band playing God save the King, we ob- 
served an interesting groupe of little flewer-girls, strewing roses 
and jessamine before our nobie visitors, as they passed up the spacious 
area of the tent to the dinner-table, which was splendidly covered 
with plate, contributed by individuals for the occasion. Upwards 
of two hundred persons sat down to dinner, and our noble guests 
were pleased to express themselves highly gratified with the tasteful 
arrangement of the banquet. After dinner, and the usual toasts, 
the healths of Lerd and Lady Amherst were proposed, in an appro- 
priate speech, by Major-General Reynell; a salute of nineteen guns 
from the artillery lines responded to this compliment, and his Lord- 
ship, with much feeling, expressed, in the name of himself and Lady 
Amherst, their high sense of the marked attention and cordial hos- 
pitality which had distinguished their reception by the residents 
of Meerut. ‘The company then repaired to the ball-room, which 
was handsomely fitted up with ornamental trophies and decorations. 
After a sumptuous supper, dancing re-commenced. Our noble 
visitors retired at a late hour. On the forenoon of the 7th, Lord 
Amherst gave audiences to several civil and military officers. In 
the evening, the Governor-General and Lady Amherst proceeded, 
under honorary salutes, to the parade-ground, where his Majesty's 
3ist regiment was drawn out, preparatory to the solemn occasion 
of the presentation of colours to the regiment by Lady Amherst. 
As soon as her Ladyship had committed the new banners into the 
hands of the junior ensigns, the Governor-General, in the name of 
Lady Amherst, made an appropriate and impressive address to 
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Colonel Cassidy, commanding the regiment, which was followed by 
three cheers and the usual ceremonies.. All the European inha- 
bitants of Meerut, and numerous visitors from the neighbouring 
stations, were present at this interesting scene. On the same night, 
Lord and Lady Amherst were entertained by Colonel Cassidy, and 
the officers of the 31st, at a ball and supper. ‘The dancing-room 
was elegantly fitted up; at one end was an ornamented star and 
coronet, at the other, a well executed painting of the Kent in flames, 
in which were strikingly represented the horrors of that awful event ; 
after an excellent supper, the new colours were unfurled and dis- 
played, and the healths of his noble and distinguished visitors were 
proposed by Colonel Cassidy, in an appropriate speech, in which 
the Colonel complimented his regiment on the honour which had 
that day been conferred upon it, and which had never before been 
conferred in the Upper Provinces. Lord Amherst replied with much 
felicity of expression, in an animating address to Colonel Cassidy, 
and the officers of his regiment. Dancing recommenced, and the 
company did not disperse till a late hour. On the evening of the 
Sth, the Governor-General entertained at dinner the principal ladies 
and gentlemen of Meerut, visitors from neighbouring stations. On 
the morning of the 9th, his Majesty’s 16th Lancers were reviewed 
by the Governor-General; the dust having been laid by the rain, 
which had fallen the preceding night, the superb equipments, the 
glittering lances, and the brilliant evolutions of this distinguished 
regiment appeared to full advantage. After the review, Lord 
Amherst visited the riding school, where the lance exercise was ex- 
hibited by a few selected horsemen. His Lordship and family 
breakfasted with Colonel Arnold, and the officers of the 16th, in the 
public mess-room. In the evening, Major-General Reynell enter- 
tained Lord and Lady Amherst at a musical party. 

On the morning of the LOth, the Governor-General reviewed his 
Majesty's 31st ; the steady movements of this well-disciplined and 
distinguished regiment, were highly commended, and his Lordship 
and family breakfasted afterwards with Colonel Cassidy and his 
ollicers, in the public mess-room. 

On the 11th, Lord Amherst and family attended divine service 
at St. John’s church. ‘The text chosen by the Rev. Mr. Fisher, was 
the 5th verse of the 20th Psalm, ‘ We will rejoice in thy salvation, 
and in the name of our God, will set up our banners;’ in allusion 
to the solemnity which had taken place that week. Our respected 
pastor, in an appropriate discourse on the perils of the ocean and 
on imiraculous preservation, exhorted the regiment he was address- 
ing, to cherish their new banners, not only as incentives to future 
deeds of heroism, but as emblems of the past mercies of Providence. 

On the morning of the 11th, the Governor-General and suite 
quitted Meerut under honorary salutes ; his Lordship, on this ocea- 
sion, was pleased to dispense with the ceremonial which had been 
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observed on his arrival. ‘The camp of the Governor-General halted 
at Dourala, on the road to Saharunpur. 


The Governor-General arrived at Delhi on the 15th, and had an 
interview with the King on the 17th of February. The King met 
his Lordship in front of the throne, and after embracing him, led 
him to a chair of state. His Majesty conversed with much cheer- 
fulness and affability. On the Governor-General taking leave, his 
Majesty also arose, and taking him by the arm conducted him to the 
ante-chamber. His Majesty was to return his Lordship’s visit on 
the Friday or Saturday following. We understand a vast number 
of persons of consideration had assembled at Delhi, whose presenta- 
tion would, in all probability, detain his Lordship there, till the 
first of this month, when the journey to the hills would commence. 


Advices from the Governor-General’s camp, to the 2d of March, 
give us the following particulars of his Lordship's visit to Delhi. 
His Lordship was met at Muttra, on the 31st of January, by the 
Prince Mirza Selim, bearing a complimentary message and invita- 
tion from his Majesty the King of Delhi, and on the following day 
Lord Amherst returned the visit of his Royal Highness. The camp 
halted a day at Firozapore, in the Mewattee country, where his 
Lordship was entertained at dinner by Nawab Ahmed Buksh Khan, 
the Jageerdar of the surrounding territory. 


On the 15th February, the Governor-General reached Delhi, and 
was met at the Lahore gate of the city by the King’s eldest and 
third sons, Mirza Aboo Zoffar, and Mirza Babar, who conducted 
his Lordship to the Residency. 


The morning of the 17th having been fixed for the Governor- 
General's visit to his Majesty Akber Shah, his Lordship proceeded 
in state to the palace at eight o'clock, accompanied by the Resident, 
the whole of the staff and suite, and a numerous party of English 
officers, civil and military. The whole of the troops of the garrison 
were drawn out in the front of the principal gate of the palace, 
under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Wilson. 

When the Suwarree reached the inner gate, called Nuqqar Khaneh, 
the several gentlemen in attendance alighted from their elephants, 
according to custom, and proceeded on foot, whilst the Governor- 
General was carried in his tonjohn (chair) to the steps of the Dewan 
Khass. The King came into the hall of audience from the apartment 
called the Tusbeeh Khaneh, at the same moment that the Governor- 
General entered on the opposite side, and meeting his Lordship in 
front of the throne, embraced and welcomed him in the most cordial 
manner. His Majesty then ascended the Tukht-i-Taoos or Peacock 
throne, and the Governor-General took his seat in a state chair below 
it, on the right ; the Resident and other officers present, as well as 
the chief personages of the Court, all standing. No nuzzers were 
presented. After a short conversation, consisting entirely of expres- 
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sions of a complimentary and congratulatory nature, the King took 
a handsome string of pearls and emeralds from his neck and placed 
it around that of Lord Amherst, his Lordship rising to receive the 
Royal gift. Utter was then given by the King, and his Majesty, 
descending from the throne, took the Governor-General by the arm, 
and led him to the door of the Tusbeeh Khaneh, where his Lordship Y 
took leave. Salutes of nineteen guns were fired from his Majesty's b 
park of artillery, both upon the entry and departure of the Governor- . § 
General. 

On the 22d, the gentlemen of his Lordship’s staff and suite, 
twenty in number, were introduced to the King by the Resident, 
each presented the usual Nuzzer and received a Khelaut. 


On the morning of the 24th, the King proceeded to the Residency 
to return the visit of the Governor-General, when his Majesty was 
received with every demonstration of respect and honour. His Lord- 
ship, attended by his suite, went out-half the distance to meet the 
King. On his Majesty’s arrival, he took his seat on the Peacock 
Throne, which had been previously placed in the principal room of 
the Residency for fhe purpose, and the Governor-General, as before 
sat on a state chair to the right, every other person present standing. 
At the proper time presents were brought for his Majesty, consist- 
ing of one hundred and one trays of jewels, shawls, and cloths of 
various kinds, two elephants richly caparisoned, and six horses with 
costly trappings. The Governor-General then rose and presented 
the utter-dan to his Majesty, after which his: Majesty signified his 
intention of taking leave, and was conducted by Lord Amherst to 
the royal litter in the veranda. 

On the 26th, his Lordship was visited by the Heir Apparent, 
Mirza Aboo Suffur, and eight of the King’s sons. His Royal 
Highness was conducted to the Residency by Sir C. Metcalfe, and 
met at the head of the steps by the Governor-General. The Prince 
sat in a state chair on his Lordship’s right, and the sons of his 
Majesty were seated below his Royal Highness according to their 
ages. Presents, consisting of fifty-one trays, one elephant, and ‘ 
three horses, were given to the Heir Apparent, and twenty-one, 
fifteen, and thirteen trays, with horses, to each of the junior Princes. 

The following day the Governor-General returned the Heir Appar- 

ent’s visit at the Koodsia Bagh, and was received with the same 
honours and ceremonial observances as had been shown to his Royal 
Highness. The Gentlemen in attendance were all seated in the 
presence of the Princes on both occasions. ' - 


During the Governor-General’s stay at Delhi, his Lordship held 
durbars for the reception of the Nuwab Meer Khan, the Rajah of 
Kishengurh. Missions from Jyepore, Boondee, Kotah, Kerowlee, 
and numerous Chieftains and Jageerdarsof the neighbouring country, ‘ 
who had assembled there to pay their respects, and the principal 
personages of the palace and inhabitants of the city, were also pre- 
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sented. His Lordship returned the visit of the Nuwab Meer Khan, 
the Raja of Kisengurh, and Nuwab Fyze Mohemed Khan, and par- 
took of an entertainment at the house of Begum Sumroo,. 

The camp was pitched at Shahdera, on the 2d, across the Jumna, 
on the road to Meerut. 

A letter, dated Delhi, Feb. 27, 1827, says—‘ Yesterday a durbar 
was held at the Residency ; not less than sixty persons were pre- 
sented, amongst whem were Doonjun Saul’s two sons, one of them 
was wounded in the thumb at Bhurtpore ; he is a fat unwieldy boy ; 
they are both residing at Delhi under Sir C. Metcalfe’s protection, 
at the request of their father. This morning all the Princes of the 
Blood came to the Residency ; they are a fine-looking race of men, 
but from their poverty dress badly ; the Heir Apparent looked splen- 
didly, his face very much resembling those of the older Emperors. 
He received one elephant and three horses, superbly caparisoned, 
two trays of jewels, and fifty-one of shawls, kinkobs, muslins, &e. ; 
the others received presents of less value, proportioned to their rank. 
A little boy, the son of the King’s third son, who died at Allahabad 
in the fort, and who was his favourite, was placed alone on the left 
hand of the Governor-General, by the express desire of the King, 
as a mark of distinction, and he received the next best presents. This 
evening Ameer Khan's visit is to be returned, and to-morrow two 
other durbars will be held. On Thursday the King entertains the 
Governor-General and suite at dinner, and on Friday we march. I 
had nearly forgotten to inform you that on the 26th Lady Amherst 
went to the palace to visi¢ the Queen, to whom she presented a 
splendid diamond necklace. At seven o'clock this morning we paid 
a visit to the Heir Apparent, and a very amusing one it was ; the 
Poet Laureat came forward and recited some complimentary verses 
on the Governor-General’s visit to Delhi, which were presented, as 
also some specimens of Persian writing. ‘The Prince called his 
Lordship his brother, and presented his daughter to him as his 
niece, a very pretty-looking girl of about six years of age.’—Govern- 
ment Gazetie. 

Sramp Tax in Cancurta. 


The following are among the preductions of the Indian Press 
which this subject has drawn forth, in addition to the graver matters 
of argument and remonstrance which we have elsewhere given : 

TAXATION. 
I had a dream, which was not all a dream, 
Golden and silver coin were gone ; the Shroffs 
Did wonder cackling thronzh the drear bazaar 
Listless, and cashless, and in mouldy heaps 
Chattels and goods lay blackening in the air. 
Morn came, aud went, and came, but no relief, 
And men forgot their squabbling in the dread 
Of this their grim taxation ; and a'l hearts 
Were chill’d into a selfish prayer ’gainct Stamps. 
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And they did live with catchpoles ; and the piles 
And palaces of great Qui-hi’s—the huts 
Of wretches who near Bow Bazaar do dwell— 
Were trod by bailiffs. Patience was assum’d ; 
And men were gather’d into grinning groups, 
To talk by stealth about each other’s Stamps. 
Happy were those who dwelt without the ditch 
Of the Mahrattas, and Entally’s line. 
A fearful hope was all the town contain’d : 
Agents appear’d on fire ; but hour by hour 
They shrugg’d their shoulders. Editorial stars 
Blaz’d, and were extinguished. All was black. 
The brows of men, by the despairing light, 
Wore a most wrathful aspect, as by fits 
The taxes fell upon them. Some sat down 
With folded arms, and yawn'’d ; and some did rest 
Their chins upon their sighing breasts, and smok'd ; 
And others hurried to and fro, and call’d 
For their sircars to bring their bills (all stamp’d) 
With mad disquietude at the items star'd ; 
Abused them for the amount ; and then again, 
With curses, threw the bills in each one’s face, 
And kick’d them out, and roar’d. Fat Baboo’s shriek'd 
And, taxified, did flutter all around, 
And flap their dumpy arms. The biggest wigs 
Were tame and tremulous. Assessors crawl'd, 
And twin’d themselves among the multitude, 
Pushing and squeezing—taxing even food. 
And feasts and dinner-parties were no more, 
And simkin there was none. A meal was bought 
With pice, and each sat sullenly apart 
Gorging himself in gloom; no love was left ; 
The town was but one thought—and that was stamps, 
Immediate and notorious ; and the pang 
Of taxes fed upon all entrails—men 
Died, and their bones were tax’d as was their flesh ; 
Tax'd sugar’d punns were by tax’d brats devour’d, 
Sircars inform’d ’gainst Sahib-logue, save one, 
And he was faithful for a time, and kept 
The ravenous tax-gatherers at bay, 
Till hunger seized them, and the dinner hour 
Lured their lank jaws ; himself sought out no food, 
But with a dinning and perpetual moan, 
He buvies craved, and getting none, resolved 
To claim his share of penalty—he wept, 
The crowd was taxed by degrees ; but two 
Of an enormous fatness did escape, 
And they were Baboos ; and they met beside 
A smart green table in a lawyer’s room, 
Where had been heap’d a mass of solemn briefs 
For an unholy usage ; they raked up 
And shivering urged their buts, their ifs, their ands, 
Of feeble negatives against the stamps, 
Blew for a little life, and made a flame 
Which was a mockery ; then they lifted up 
Their eyes as it grew darker, and beheld 
A taxman’s visage—saw, and shriek’d, and died— 
Even of their vexatiousness they died, 
Unknowing how to wriggle an eseape 
From tax—that searching fiend, The world was tax’d, 
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Calcutta city was a dismal lump ! 

Horseless, shipless, tradeless, penless, inkless— 

A lump of woe, and chaos of vile tax. 

Horses, dogs, aud birds, were all assess’d, 

And nought untax’d e’en moved along the streets ; 
Sailors—all grogless—wander’d through the town, 
The Town-Hall fell down piece-meal ; gaiety dropp’d 
Into a slough of taxes ne’er t’? emerge— 

Fiddles were mute ; and bachelors look’d grave, 
And gave no balls ; and matches there were none ; 
Informers swagger’d round with rampart air, 

And Tories perish’d; taxation had no need 

Of aid from them—She was the Universe. 


Letrer oF Peter Gorpon to tHe Epiror or THE ‘ Mapras 
CovuriER. 
Sir, Madras, March 7, 1827. 

One would suppose that till now the good folks of the City of 
Palaces had not seen a stamp there. 

They forget how they coveted the drudgery of a copying machine 
countersigning stamps at a few annas per thousand. 

This stir shows strongly the difference between direct and indirect 
taxes ; and between taxing persons virtually represented, to those 
who are without hope of their interests or representations being 
attended to by their sovereign. 

The decree went out, the world was taxed; grievously—yet not 
a groan found its echo. We are ready enough to allow these 
kings of the East to take tribute of strangers, provided ourselves are 
free. 

In 1808, stamps were introduced ‘ with the view of adding 
eventually to the public resources, without burthening individuals. 
This added to the Mohammedan law a new crime, and punishes it 
with seven years’ transportation. 

Rowannahs for goods, under ten rupees value, were then free 
from the charge of a stamp; now they are subject to that charge. 
It is miserable to see an old woman, on her handful of salt fish, 
which has repeatedly paid land custom, sowannah and fees, having 
to pay one anna land custom, and one anna rowannah. 

Now, thank God, we also are to see it: and they are to feel its 
inconveniences in some small degree, but the dregs are for the 
poor of the land. 

The curse of this country, the thread of the existence of the 
separate Government, is the separation between the European and 
Native subjects. 

I welcome the Stamp Act to the Presidency, and hope it will be 
supported by summary process, with all its apparatus. 1 would 
also that it should be followed up with a court of wards ; and that 
the search for betel should be extended to lavender and otter. The 
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salt practice of the interior extended to the town ; this is but a hint 
of the changes I would desire in order to produce similar interests 
in the few and the many ; to join the head to the stock. 


aul Pry enumerates his Majesty’s and the Honourable Com- 
pany’s civil, military, medical, commissioned, non-commissioned, 
covenanted, and un-covenanted servants as chiefly affected. I believe 
that man is so linked to his neighbour, that blessings and curses 
operate on all mankind. 


Undoubtedly, a considerable portion of it will be paid by the 
money of merchants resident in Great Britain ; « greater portion by 
consumers and dealers in the United Kingdom. 

You inform us that the Cape colonists are divided on the subject 
of this fresh burthen. In another of your columns you show us 
how they reason on such subjects : free inhabitants of the 


L. 8. d. 
Cape....... seeeceeeees 3 16 O per head taxes. 
Great Britain .......... 210 0O 
WUOMOR ood x xs acdc ve ee 
FPORGGRE 00.56 5.05 <'s ceeate OTN a 
Prussia...... hides eee 013 0 
DIONE 53555 so Sea . Oll 6 
Poland..... So tteatn/dats aw & 8 


This is mere drivelling ; Asia is the model of taxation ; first take 
then land; then as much of the annual produce as seems fit at the 
moment ; more afterwards on any pretence. 

This we have copied and improved upon, for we neither love or 
fear either God or man. 

We have, moreover, improved the larger branch of collection, by 
adding to it all the means known in Europe, where it forms the 
chief resource. 

We readily concede power and wisdom enough to tax an hundred 
millions of strangers, but discover a deficiency in taxing some. 

The liberty of the press was a subject on which the ready public 
nearly all felt alike. 

The King’s Postage Act was one which interested all Europeans ; 
but the Stayap Act will be a bond of union between all men of 
whatever rank or colour. It will tend in a slight degree to teach 
us all a truth of which I had no idea until lately. ‘A senate, and a 
house of representatives, formed of existing materials, would operate 
beneficially in relieving the lawgiver, and in participating in the 
care of the state. 

I believe that no province of this earth enjoys a smaller share of 
its own legislation than does the territory dependant on Fort St. 
George. Your most obedient servant, 

Peter GoRvon. 
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A New Vision or Jupement. 


I nap a vision as I lay, 

Stretched on my couch the other day, 
When my brain had got heavy and eye-sight dull, 
Poring over that moraing’s ‘ Bull.’ 

And it seemed to meas if | stood 

In the midst of a countless multitude ; 
Who gazed with a fixed and stupid stare 
On a great red Lion up in the air, 

Who trod a black cloud to and fro, 
Scornfully eyeing the crowd below, 

And cracking o’er head, at every step, 
His tail as a coachman cracks his whip ; 
And at every stamp the lion did make, 
That wreiched multitude seemed to quake, 
As if an electfical apparatus 

Were giving them all their last quietus. 


And T heard a faint whisper grow stronger and stronger 
* Petition the Lion to stamp no longer |’ 

And, oh, how these poor sons of perdition 

Like drowning men caught at the word ‘ Petition !’ 

And | heard a terrible scribbling then, 

And the mingling voices of legal men ; 

And it seemed as if by a coalition, 

All people rushed to sign the Petition. 





But I looked, and the Lion shook his mane, 

And he roared till the multitude quaked again, 

And they ran like sheep, and left behind 

(Lhe slaves !) that same petition unsigned ! 

Their flight was rapid, but something checked it, 

In a quarter whence ’twas least expected ; 

And the dread of that stamping came on again, 

And they blushed at their flight so base—so vain! 

For sudden—a terrible voice, though single, 

Made the ears of all who heard it tingle, 

And public feeling burst down like a river, 

And the very gound echoed, ‘ Peter Gordon for ever!’ 
But, oh! the rage of the Lion then, 

How he stamped and he roared aud he stamped again, 
And how the dark cloud grew darker below him, 

And his countenance changed, that I could not know him; 
How his tail kept cracking like distant thunder, 

Tull the frame of that cloud seemed rending asunder, 
I thought of my sins and the Judgment Day 

Till my senses reeled and I swooned away. > 


How long I lay I could not say ; 

It must have been many a weary day— 
But | looked about me, and I knew, 
lt.was.the year of our Saviour thirty-two. 


And there was the self-same multitude, 
And there was the Lion up in the cloud ; 
But, Lord! what a change from the royal brute 
That was wont to stamp with so firm a foot! 
The great black cloud which he used to tread 

d dwindled to a very shred, 
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And his footing upon it was now so frail, 

He was frightened even to wag his tail ; 

And he cursed himself in his royal woe, 

* Oh that I had not stamped it so !’ 

When a luckless hole that escaped his view, 

Let a hind leg of his Highness through, 

And fast he plunged and kicked and roared, 

Calling aloud for help on the Board. 

But the Board was deaf, and the hole it grew 

So big that at last the Lion fell through ; 

And the crush of his fall, and the awful yell 

That rung on my ears as the monster fell, 

And the damning hiss of a world’s derision, 

Made me gasp, and shriek I awoke—’twas a vision ! 
lst April, 1827.—Calcutta Chronicle. J.C. S. 





ApvocaTE-GENERAL OF BENGAL. 

T. E. Turron, Esq. has been appointed to act as Advocate-Ge- 
neral during the absence of J. Pearson, Esq., or until confirmed 
from England.— Bengal Hurkaru. 

Native Imrration or EnGiisu Manners. 

NorwirustanpiNG the freedom of our comments on a late occa- 
sion, our native friends, we are happy to find, have still full confi- 
dence in our liberality, and do not hesitate to request our assistance 
to give eclat to their festivals. We have been requested, by very 
suflicient authority, to insert the following, of the accuracy of which 
we make no doubt, and we are equally satisfied that it will have 
due effect, the postscript especially. The idea of promulgating such 
‘ News of Fashion,’ through the columns of a newspaper, is decid- 
edly of English origin, and will be hailed as an encouraging speci- 
men of the progress of enlightened customs. In fact, the advantage 
here, is on this side of the globe, and the substantial promises it 
holds forth, would be an obvious improvement on the intimations 
of an ‘at home’ in the ‘ Herald’ or ‘ Morning Post.’ 

‘ A Native Festival is to be celebrated at Baboo Rooplol Mullicks, 
in Chitpore Road, Calcutta, on the evenings of the 14th, 15th, and 
16th instant, (April,) in the grandest and most splendid style ; an 
English band will be in attendance, and the nautches and entertain- 
ments will excel every amusement of the kind ever witnessed at this 
Presidency. 

‘ Tickets are under distribution to the Baboo’s friends, and all the 
respectable ladies and gentlemen of the Presidency who may feel 

desirous of honouring the Baboo with their company. 

‘ P.S. Gunter and Hooper are to furnish the supper, and to sup- 
ply the best champaign, claret, and all kind of wines and liquors, 
&e. &e.’"—India Gazette. 

Srorm 1n THE NemGuBouRHOOD oF CaLcurTa. 


Chandernagore, March 29.—Ir was about five o'clock in the 
afternoon of yesterday, the 28th of March 1827, when indications 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 15. M 
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of an approaching storm appeared. It commenced with sheet 
lightning, and distant thunder, wind south-east. At a quarter be- 
fore six, the wind chopped round to the westward, varying from 
west to west-south-west, blowing hard. At length a shower of 
hail commenced, which lasted fifteen minutes, and “the whole plain 
around us resembled a field of snow. The hail was so very large, 
and made such a report upon the tile flags before our Bungalow, 
that at first I actually thought the castle and fort was being 
stormed. We gathered three buckets full, and, without exaggera- 
tion, the largest of the stones were full four inches in circum- 
ference. When partly dissolved, the heart of them resembled a 
fish’s eye; and some of them resembled a shell. Old T 
concluded that it certainly was a shoal of frozen fish, and put it 
down in his log-book as ‘such. A severe hurricane followed, ac- 
companied with thunder and lightning, which lasted nearly two 
hours. During the remainder of the night it was cool and plea- 
sant.—John Bull. 

Serampore, March 30, 1827.—Last Thurday night, at a qaarter 
past ten o'clock, a severe storm accompanied with a heavy shower 
of rain, with hailstones, fell in Serampore, and lasted for almost an 
hour. The stones were uncommonly large, so much so, that each 
of them was equal to the size of a goose’s egg, and pouring down 
in abundance with a tremendous sound. The effects have injured 
many of the branches and leaves of every tree in my garden ; small 
mangoes and leeches were destroyed at a great rate, and very few 
left in the trees. In fact, I do not think there will be any fruit 
this season. My gardeners were employed sweeping all the part 
of the garden from six this morning, until six in the evening. 
The stones were gathered with each other r, and their appearance 
were similar to a large stone of one or two maunds weight, all 
were melting through the night, and the whole day to-day : on the 
whole I never experienced any thing of the kind in my life, and it 
was a most shocking event that happened.—Pillars, walls, win- 
dows of some of the pukkah houses were injured, besides the loss 
of the huts and choppers of many poor classes, which is beyond 
extremity. 

Here is the 24th of March, and no rain, with the exception of a 
few partial showers to the southward, about the 11th and 12th in- 
stant. There is now every probability that the indigo sowings 
will be much later than they have been for many seasons back ; 
and the inevitable consequences must be an unprofitable winding’ 
up. We had half our cultivation sown before the 10th of March 
last year ; still the produce, in general, did not average a fourth of 
that of the three or four preceding ordinary seasons. Our principal 
dependence being on February and early March sowings, there is 
every likelihood that this will turn out, if possible, a more disas- 
trous season in Lower Bengal than the last. These are cheering 
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prospects, while we are daily, and indeed, I may say, hourly 
harassed by the unrestrained encroachments and interminable arti- 
fices of the surrounding talookdars, who consider our scattered 
property “ fair game” for their unseemly speculations, now re- 
duced by them to a system of legal robbery, under the specious pre- 
text of a “ competition in trade!"—Caleutta Chronicle. 


Murper or an EnGuisu Orricer, In nis VoyaGE UP THE 
GANGES. 

Some weeks ago, we gave a brief account of the atrocious murder 
of Lieutenant and Paymaster Monk, of his Majesty’s 31st regiment, 
on his passage up the Ganges,*on the 4th of December last. Our 
cotemporary of the ‘ India Gazette’ now enables us to add the 
following further particulars of this melancholy event, which he 
received from a friend at Meerut. 

Mr. Monk was proceeding with a detachment of the regiment, 
under the command of Captain Bolton, by water, from Dinapore. 
Being some days behind the fleet, and very anxious to join it, he 
quitted his budgerow at Benares, and proceeded thence in a small 
oolak of about 300 maunds, in hopes of joining the fleet more 
expeditiously. : 

On the evening of the 4th December, Mr. Monk’s boat came to 
for the night at the end of a long sand-bank, below the village of 
Chuckoa on the right bank of the river, and opposite Boorepoor on 
the other. 

The place is situated about half-way between Allahabad and 
Mirzapore, and is described as a long low furrowed bank of sand, 
of a peculiarly wild and desolats aspect, and the banks on each side 
being high, and intersected with deep ravines. ‘The locality had a 
bad name, on account of the reputed lawless disposition of the 
inhabitants ; and Mr. Monk was advised by the manjee of his boat 
not to put up there, but to pass to the other side of the river; un- 
happily for himself, he did not attend to this advice. 

The crew of Mr. Monk’s boat consisted of a manjee, golyah, and 
five dandies. ‘There were also on board, Mr. Monk’s dobee, and 
his son, a boy of about twelve years of age. It is not unworthy of 
remark, that three of Mr. Monk’s servants had absconded the day 
previous to his murder. 

Between the hours of ten and eleven o'clock, the boat was 
attacked by a band of decoits, supposed to be about fifty or sixty, 
some of whom entered the bow from shore, while two other parties 

of the same gang broke into the oolak from a dingy on each side. 

The golyah was on watch in the bow, and was speared at once. 
He died of his wounds two days afterwards. The rest of the crew 
were at this time sleeping on the chopper of the oolak, when the 
dobee (who was on the front part of the chopper, was awoke by 
the cries of the golyah. Hearing also his master calling out from 
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the inside to know what was the matter, he jumped down on deck, 
and saw Mr. Monk, who was at the door of the apartment, or rude 
kind of cabin, and in the act of lifting up the purda at the entrance, 
hastily informed him that they were attacked by decoits. At this 
juncture the dobee himself (who had a glance of the decoits break- 
ing into the cabin, from their doongas on each side) was thrown 
overboard into the river, and made his way to the bank, but after- 
wards returned to the boat. 

From his evidence, and that of the dandies, it seems that the first 
thing the decoits did was to bind the crew. 

It is supposed, that they then bound the unfortunate Mr. Monk, 
and cast him into the stream, as there was a great noise heard as of 
a violent struggle, followed shortly by a plunge or splash in the 
water, as if something heavy had been thrown overboard. 

On examination of the cabin, every thing was found in great 
confusion, Mr. Monk’s trunks were broke open, and the property 
missing. One of the feet of the couch was found wrenched off, as 
if the poor man had desperately clung to it. His sword was lying 
on the floor, with the ornaments torn away. In short, the confused 
state of the things in the cabin indicated that the deceased had made 
a desperate resistance. 

A human skeleton, it is said, has been found near the spot 
where the murder was perpetrated, supposed to be the remains of 
Mr. Monk. 

The Magistrates of Allahabad and Mirzapore have, we learn, 
taken the most active steps to ascertain all the particulars, and dis- 
cover the perpetrators of this foul deed ; a reward has also, we 
believe, been offered for the apprehension of the murderers. 

Mr. Monk, it seems, had very little property with him at the 
time, and nothing of value. 

The conduct of the three servants who deserted him the day pre- 
vious to the murder, is not without suspicion. A sharp inquiry has 
been instituted after them. 

It may be satisfactory to persons proceeding up the river to learn 
that a strong police thanna is immediately to be established near the 
spot.— Madras Courier. 





Murper or an EnGuisu Orricer at NAGpore. 


A report has been some time in circulation of the murder of an 
officer at Nagpore ; from a letter, with the perusal of which we 
have been favoured, dated at Kamptee, (the British cantonment near 
Nagpore,) the 23d February, we have deduced the following par- 
ticulars relative to the melancholy occurrence alluded to: Lieut. 
Dallas, of the Rifle Corps, having disposed of his house, had com- 
menced to build another, and had pitched his tents in the compound 
of the new house, in which he was living ; it appears an offieer of 
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the same corps had his tents pitched in the same compound, and 
the servants of the deceased were lodged in a baggage-tent close at 
hand ; over the latter, we are led to believe, a sepoy was stationed. 
On the night of the 22d of February, some villian entered the tent, 
whether with the intent to rob or to assassinate is yet doubtful. It 
is presumed the miscreant must have been in some measure dressed, 
a large turban, a cumley, and a string of beads, having been found 
in the tent ; an unusual incident in cases when plunder is the object, 
and especially from the small inducement which offered to attract 
the notice of a thief, there being, as we are informed, scarcely any 
property in the tent, except a few articles of furniture, &c. What- 
ever might have been the object of the villain, it is evident a scuffle 
must have taken place, the table, glasses, &c., having been found 
upset. It appears no other person slept in the tent ; but that his 
chockra, or servant-boy, was sleeping outside of it. The officer in 
the neighbouring tent, as well as the chockra, heard the struggle, 
and on the deceased exclaiming, ‘ Chor, chor, Khalasee puckerro, 
the officer immediately ran over to the tent, and on approaching it, 
he saw the villian run off and his friend drop ; and came up only in 
time to see him breathe his last. ‘The deceased was wounded in 
three places, one wound en the right side, another on the left 
shoulder, and a third on the breast ; the latter was three or four in- 
ches deep. We understand the sepoy, stationed near the baggagre- 
tent, pursued the assassin, but hearing the screams of the chockra 
over his poor master’s body, unfortunately gave up the pursuit, and 
returned to the tent. 


A letter from a friend at Nagpore adverts to a tiger hunt, which 
took place in that neighbourhood on the 27th of February, when a 
sinall party of gentlemen, mounted on elephants, succeeded in kil- 
ling a large, tall, and ferocious tiger. His length was ten feet two 
inches, which, we believe, is rather uncommon. His height, however 
was more extraordinary, being four feet two inches ; and the cir- 
cumference of what our correspondent calls his fore-arm, was two 
feet and a half ineh, and stout throughout. The monster had killed 
a bullock on the 26th, but his depredations were soon destined to 
be terminated with a vengeance. When he found that the game was 
up, he showed much pluck, and charged in such desperate style that 
he had nearly annihilated the mahout of one of the elephants, but 
luckily did no more mischief than leaving the marks of his claws 
deeply indented high upon both sides of the elephant’s head. Al- 
though he received several shots, which knocked him down repeat- 
edly, he charged several times before he received the coup de grace. 

While on the subject of tigers, we may as well mention a circum- 
stance which lately happened at Amherst Island, which shows that 
nil desperandum is a good rule in the most desperate circumstances. 
A tiger breaking into a shed in which a colt and a pony were shel- 
tered, killed the former. The pony then attacked the tiger and 
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pummelled him so heartily with his heels about the head and ribs, 
that he knocked out some of the monster’s teeth, and all his courage, 
for he had just strength enough to crawl to a nullah hard by, where 
he was found by the Natives shortly afterwards, as he appeared so 
much bruised that he could hardly move ; they accordingly fell upon 
and killed him with bludgeons. Previous to this, five horses had 
been killed near the same spot.—Jndia Gazette. 


Dearnu, Pouicy, AnD Cuaracter oF Mana-Rasan Dow.vt- 
Rao Sinpiaun. 


On the evening of Saturday, the 31st of March, a discharge of 48 
minute guns from Fort-William, in Calcutta, announced the death 
of Maha-Rajah Dowlut-Rao Sindiah. 

The Maha-Rajah had for several months, we understand, laboured 
under a lingering disease, from which there was no hope of ultimate 
recovery ; 40 that the melancholy event which has just happened 
was anticipated ; and all proper measures had been taken, we pre- 
sume, for preserving public tranquillity, and settling the succession. 

Notwithstanding his tedious and serious illness, the Maha-Rajah, 
we have understood, has left no will; at least, so far as our informa- 
tion goes, none has been found. 

Perhaps the omission was caused by that dilatoriness natural to 
some valetudinarians, and the unwillingness of determining upon a 
task ofa disagreeable nature, that could not but give rise to melan- 
choly reflections ; or, perhaps, his Highness was satisfied that mat- 
ters would be duly adjusted and settled after his death, whether he 
left any directions to that effect or not. 

Sindiah’s reign could not be called a happy one, although it closed 
more prosperously than that of some of his contemporaries, which 
was owing rather to the decision of others, and peculiar political 
circumstances of the times, than his own talents or deserts. 

His life was chequered by those floods and ebbs of prosperity, and 
extraordinary contingencies, which are to be expected in that of a 
Mahratta Prince ; but in these he was more passive than active, and, 
in general, was ruled more by the advice and intrigues of others 
than by any original movements of energy in his own mind. 

Accordingly, in the history of British India, for a period of some 
thirty years, he will be found at one time with another, to have played 
a considerable part on the political arena; but his military talents 
were not of a first-rate order ; and whatever views he might have 
indulged in of independence and conquest, he never was any thing 
more than a partisan. 

Impelled no less by the encroaching policy of his neighbours than 
his own vanity, he always kept up a large military establishment, 
but in general it far exceeded his financial means, and he was not 
unfrequently exposed to the disagreeable necessity of listening to 
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the clamours of tumultuous troops long in arrears. To silence these, 
when money was not immediately to be procured, he was sometimes 
obliged to send out his troops to subsist themselves the best way 
they could in the surrounding country. 


Armies that in extensive regions had been accustomed to license 
and plunder were, as matters might happen, or the exigency dictate, 
confined to tracks comparatively small ; consequently the sphere of 
their violence being diminished, the burden of their exactions in 
many places became intolerable, and districts before cultivated and 
populous, were sometimes rendered waste and wretched. 

Even for the supply of personal demands, Sindiah was often obliged 
to have recourse to bankers, who, at large rates of interest, furnished 
them with such occasional advances as he stood in need of. Con- 
cerning a Mahratta potentate, it is some praise, it may be claimed, 
to say, that he was content to borrow, when he might have pillaged. 


For many years he was too much swayed by the counsels of Shir- 
zee Rao Ghatgay, his connection with whom rendered him unpo- 
pular. This man’s cruelties and enormities rendered him generally 
detested, and his name is yet remembered with horror in the districts 
where he perpetrated his atrocities, which were instigated by avarice, 
and a natural love of violence and rapine. Sindiah, though not cruel 
himself, yet shared at times the obloquy of the crimes of Ghatgay 
and men of that stamp. 

Not only was this Ghatgay a constant instigator of outrages, but 
he cherished the most virulent hostility against the British; from 
which sentiment, events have shown that Sindiah himself was not 
wholly free. 

Impelled by evil counsellors, no less than by the confidence of 
ignorance, and the hopes of delusive advantages, he was occasionally 
driven into measures which often terminated in disaster, and at one 
time almost in total ruin. 

The death of his evil genius Ghatgay was important, both in tran- 
quillizing the domestic feuds and public dissentions, which it seems 
that turbulent agitator was perpetually exciting in Sindiah’s domi- 
nions. 

At one time his insolence had so far overcome the patience of Sin- 
diah, that he had him seized. This adventure, which was by no 
means an easy one, or free from danger, was very successfully and 
happily executed by the late Colonel Hessing, then in Sindiah’s ser- 
vice, and another person. Ghatgay was again restored to confidence 
and power ; but at length fell a victim to his own contumacy, and 
died a violent death, being speared by a person who had orders to 
arrest him. Dowlut Rao, if he did not exactly order, seemed to 
approve of the deed, and it is said ‘ that he has all his life been a 
prey to remorse for the atrocious actions to which he was induced 
to lend his sanction, when under theinfluence of the monsterGhatgay.’ 
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Sindiah’s name in the late times frequently occupied a conspicuous 
place in the stirring topics of the day, on account of the important 
events in which he was engaged, and his collusion with the Pind- 
haree system, which, at one time, it was supposed he encouraged, if 
not fostered, in the hopes of making it a powerful instrument of his 
own purposes. 

By having lands in Sindiah’s territories, the Pindarees had a 
place of refuge where they might concentrate their strength ; and 
opportunities were not wanting whereby they might extend their 
dominions by conquest and hereditary encroachments. 

The growth of this body (which was somewhat similar to that of 
the first Mahrattas) was rapid to an extraordinary degree. When 
the Mahrattas, having, as it were, obtained a sufficiency of territory, 
ceased to spread themselves, the Pindharees, who had attended their 
armies, were obliged to plunder the districts of their former pro- 
tectors for subsistence. ‘l'o the unemployed military adventurers of 
India, particularly to Mohammedans, the life of a Pindharee, we 
are told, had many allurements ; but the Mahratta horsemen, who 
possessed hereditary rights, or had pretensions to respectability, did 

not readily join them. 
Ee The predatory visits of these robbers were like a whirlwind or a 
, , pestilence, sudden, unforeseen, devastating. Whilst they continued 
: their excesses, marauders of all descriptions sallied out to join them, 
or to profit by their presence, and whole districts became a scene of 
rapine, conflagration, and dismay. ‘The ordinary modes of torture 
inflicted by these miscreants, were heavy stones placed on the head 
or chest ; red-hot irons applied to the soles of the feet ; tying the 
head of a person into a tobra or bag for feeding horses, filled with 
hot ashes ; throwing oil on the clothes and setting fire to them, be- 
7 sides many others equally horrible. The awful consequences of a 
visitation from the Pindharees, can scarcely be imagined by those 
who have not witnessed them. For some time, until the districts 
in Malwa, Marwar, Mewar, and the whole of Rajpootana were ex- 
i hausted, and the Pindharees were encouraged and excited to venture 
on more fertile fields, their ravages were chiefly confined to those 
countries and Berar. A few of them, however, ventured almost 
every year into the dominions of the Nizam and the Peishwa, though 
little notice was taken of them by the British Government, whilst 
they refrained from molesting its own subjects and territories. 


At length matters took such a turn, that the British Government 
could no longer forbear interfering. The collision of conflicting in- 
terests and fierce chieftains, includiug Ameer Khan, Sindiah, Holkar, 
the Pindharees and the Rajpoota States, rendered the people on the 
British frontier miserable ; all the elements of predatory power being 

stirred up in an unhappy range of country, till Ameer Khan and 
. Sindiah began to found higher hopes, foreseeing a prospect.of sup- 
port from the Peishwa and other allies, 
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A plan of an extensive confederacy was formed to thwart, if not 
to overthrow, British supremacy, at the head of which was Bajee 
Row. This, however, with a genius, energy, and wisdom, upon 
which it is unnecessary to dilate here, the Marquis of Hastings sig- 
nally overturned. He, by a grand stroke, succeeded in the complete 
suppression of the predatory system in Central India ; gavepeace 
to those desolated provinces, and security to the rest of the country. 

Sindiah’s intentions, at the juncture alluded to, were well known 
to be any thing but friendly ; however, before irretrievably placing 
himself in a false position, a judicious manceuvre was executed, 
which disarmed one important member of the confederacy, and Sin- 
diah signed a treaty, which really ensured his own safety ; ; and he 
remained, we believe, from that time until his death, a faithful ally 
of the British Government, which, but for an obvious sinister in- 
fluence, he was, perhaps, always disposed to be.—Bengal Hurkaru. 


Manarasau Runyeer Sina. 


It appears by the Ukhbars, (Native India Papers,) that up to the 
2d March, the Maharah was at Lahore. A petition from the com- 
mandant at Attock was received, stating that in consequence of his 
having received intelligenee of parties of Yvsefzeys, Noorzeys, and 
Milkies, to the amount of 30,000 men having taken up arms, an 
army was dispatched against them ; but they met near the fortress 
of Hakoot : 2000 men were killed and wounded on both sides, and 
the enemy was dispersed. Monlovee Sadoolah and others, four 
sirdars, with many other persons, were prisoners ; 700 of their horses 
and a large quantity of ammunition came to hand. Salutes were 
ordered to be fired on this occasion, and Koor Khug Sing received 
orders to proceed towards Attock. After perusing a letter from Yar 
Mahomed Khan, the Maharajah expressed his dissatisfaction of the 
conduct of that chief, and said to his vakeel that the grind army 
will turn him out of the country ; the vakeel urged his masier’s in- 
nocence, and in verification thereof, stated that he had sent an army 
against the rebels ; but Runjeet considered it as mere mockery. 
Orders were dispatched to Mons. Lord, to direct the movement of 
the army marching from Bhoolpore, towards Attock. 


Inprian TRAVELLERS. 


We have been favoured with the perusal of some letters wriften 
by Mr. Guthrie, one of the companions of the late Mr. Moorcroft, 
who unfortunately shared the fate of that lamented traveller. We 
intend to publish extracts from these letters, as soon as we can find 
room for them. One is written on the bark of the birch tree, which 
was so much employed by our northern ancestors as a substitute for 
paper, that the word book is said by etymologists to be derived from 
the same word. It is singular that we should find this substance 
put toa use in the heart of Asia, which was generally believed to 
be confined to the extreme north of Europe—Bengal Hurkaru, 
April 7. 



























































Desate at tue East Inpvra House. 


Wednesday September 26, 1827. 

Tue minutes of last Court having been read, 

The Caarrman (the Hon. Hugh Lindsay,) laid before the Proprietors 
the list of the superannuations made since July last, according to the 19th 
section of the 6th chapter of the By-laws. 

The Crerk then read, at the request of Mr. Hume, the names of the 
persons who were upon the list. The first was Mr. Henry Matthews, 
aged fifty-one years. 

Mr. Hume wished to know, whether Mr. Matthews had resigned from 
ill health. 

The CHarrMAN answered in the affirmative. 

Mr. Dixon stated, that if such was the case a certificate of the cause 
ought to be produced, and he trusted that such certificates would in fu- 
ture appear on the list of superannuations. 

Mr. WieRaAm said, that by Act of Parliament, a person if sixty-five 
years old, or about that age, might resign without producing any cer- 
tificate at all, butif he were under sixty-five, he must produce a certificate 
of ill-health. 

The CuarrMan then laid before the Court certain papers relative to 
the College at Haileybury, and the seminary at St. Addiscombe. 

The Hon. Dove tas Kinnairp wished to know, whether any gentle- 
men were sent to India without having gone through an examination at 
the College. 

The CuarrMan stated, that eight gentlemen had been sent out, ac- 
cording to an act of Parliament lately passed, and that a day of examina- 
tion was now approaching, when a certain number more would be sent 
out under that Act, who had never passed through the College. 

Mr. Hume wished to know Fow many cadets had been sent out to 
India during last year, and how many had received their education at 
Addiscombe. 

The account was read by the Clerk, and laid on the table. It appeared 
that the total number of cadets educated at the college during the last 
year, was 399, of whom 307 had been appointed to commissions in the 
cavalry and infantry in India, and ninety-two had been sent to the Military 
Seminary at Addiscombe. 

Mr. Hume asked what was the gross expence, after deducting the 
receipts, which the Company had been put to. 

The Crier stated, that the total expence was 8047/. 9s. 9d. for 145 
pupils, making an expence of about 57/. for each pupil. 

Mr. Hume thought some arrangement should be adopted with respect 
to the education of officers, by which every individual sent out to India 
might be fitted to discharge the duties of his situation. 

The Cuairman said, that the Hon. Proprietor seemed not to be aware 
of the number of pupils which Addiscombe contained. That College 
did not, and could not keep up the annual supply of cadets for India. 
Tt r . . . ° 
The Hon. Doveras Kiynairp said, that an examination of the officers 
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before they went out to India, was only so far just and reasonable; and 
no man ought to complain of that examination being required before 
he went out to India, where he went to exercise certain functions of 
much greater importance to any of those which an European officer was 
required to discharge. 

The CHaArrMAN then stated, that the General Quarterly Court was 
further made special ‘ for the purpose of submitting to the Proprietors 
for their confirmation, the Resolution of the Court of Proprietors of the 
20th of June, approving of the unanimous resolution of the Court of 
Directors of the 23d of May last, granting to Major-General Sir A. 
Campbell, G. C. B., a pension of 1000/. on the grounds therein stated.’ 


Mr. Hume did not rise to oppose the present motion, having on a 
former occasion stated his approbation of the grant. He had, on that 
occasion, asked the Court of Directors, whether they had taken into 
their consideration the services of the army who had served under that 
gallant General, and he now wished to know whether any decisive reso- 
lution had been come to with respect to offering a grant to that army. 


The CuairMan stated, that the Bengal Government had decreed that 
a reward of three months batta to that part of the army, which had been 
employed i in Ava under twelve morths, and that six months batta should 
be given to those who had served upwards of a year. The Court of 
Directors came to the resolution of doubling that amount, and he begged 
leave to say, that then the amount considerably exceeded the sum ‘paid 
by the Burmese to the Indian Government—he meant the fifty lacs of 
rupees. (//ear.) 

Mr. Hume asked whether the relatives of those who fell during that 
struggle, would derive the same advantages as those who survived. In 
cases of prize-money, a share of the money was allowe d to the relatives 
of those who died, but he did not know whether this custom was attended 
to in cases of a grant. 

The CHairmMan begged leave to state, that the relatives of those who 
fell during the Burmese war, will participate in the grant, in the same 
manner as those who survived. 

Captain Maxriewp desired to know whether that grant applied to the 
marines as well as to the army. 

The CuairMan stated, that the marines and the navy had had batta 
allowed them from the first, which the army had not; and that, there- 
fore, neither of those establishments would participate in the grant, 

Captain Maxriecop said, that he had been misinformed, if any grant 
had been made to the marines on this occasion. 

The CuarrMan stated, that batta had been specially made to them 
for their services in the war. 

Mr. Hume stated, that he had reason to believe that batta had not been 
allowed to the Bombay marines. He knew that the Bengal marines re- 
ceived not only batta, but treble the pay of the officers of the legitimate 
service of the Company. 

The CuarrMan stated, that the officers of the legitimate service had 
received as much as the officers of the Bengal establishment. The 
same batta had been allowed to both from the beginning of the war. 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously. 
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APPOINTMENT OF A STAFF CAPTAIN TO THE SEMINARY AT 
ADDISCOMBE. 


The CHarrMaN stated, that the Court was further made special ‘ for 
the purpose of laying before the Proprietors, for their approbation and 
confirmation, according to the 17th section of the 6th chapter of the By- 
laws, a resolution of the Court of Directors, of the 20th June last, for 
the appointment of a Staff-Captain to be attached to the Military Semi- 
nary at Addiseombe, with an allowance of L5s., per diem, as pay, and a 
further allowance of 26]. 5s., per annum, in lieu of diet. 

Mr. Hume rose to express his regret, that after an endeavour had been 
made to obtain an account of the expenses attending the College of Ad- 
discombe, only that of the professors had been put down, and no part of 
the military expenses. It would be satisfactory to the Court to know,— 
as their appeared to be two establishments,—what was the expense of the 
military part. The expenses of the professors amount to 46001., and he 
should be glad to know what was the amount of the military establish- 
ment connected with the College of Addiscombe. 

The CLerk then read the amount of salaries from Midsummer 1826 
to Midsummer 1827, which was 7,815/. 19s. 8d. 

Mr. Hume said, that according to that account there would be left 
3200/. as the military expense. He did not object to that item, but he 
observed, gradually from year to year, a considerable increase, beginning 
at 1500/. or 1600/., and going on to 7000/. or 8000/7. He left it to the 
Directors to consider how far they were outstepping a fair remuneration 
for the services of their servants, who would, under a proper salary, re- 
main useful and attentive to their duties. He thought it would be better 
to have a separate detail of the military and civil establishment, when the 
account was laid before the Court. 

The CuarrMan stated, that the hon. Proprietor did not take into con- 
sideration the increase of the pupils at Ailscoihe, which amounted to 
150 within two years. To educate the whole 150, it would cost the Com- 
pany 8000/. 

Mr. Hung said, that three times that amount would educate the whole 
number who went out to India; and he was one of those who thought 
that no cadet should be allowed to proceed to India without first being 
examined. 


GRANT OF 20.000/. TO THE MARQUIS OF HASTINGS. 


The Cuarrman stated, that the Court was made special ‘for the pur- 
pose of laying before the Proprietors, for their approbation, a resolution 
of the Court of Directors, of the 3d ult., granting to the present Marquis 
of Hastings the sum of 20,000/. on the grounds therein stated.’ 

The resolution being read, 


The Cuamman stated, that previous to moving that the Court adopt 
the resolution which had been just read, he would beg leave to offer a 
very few observations upon the subject. In the first place he felt great 
satisfaction in mentioning to the Court, that this resolution had been 
signed by nineteen members of the Court of Directors, but in mention- 
ing that circumstance he did not mean to say that it had been carried 
unanimously. He was quite sure that those who differed in opinion from 
the majority of the Court of Directors had been actuated by as honour- 
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able, fair, and honest motives as those who had signed it. He would, 
however, pass over all that had taken place since the last General Court, 
and would only observe that, after the Marquis of Hastings arrived in 
England from India, he had been appointed Governor of Malta, for 
which place he departed, and where he died in the discharge of the im- 
portant duties of his situation. During last year, the late Chairman had 
brought before the Committee of Correspondence the state in which the 
Marquis of Hasting’s family had been left, for the purpose of proposing 
some mark of the Court’s approbation for the services of the late Mar- 
quis. The proposition met with some discussion in the Committee of 
Correspondence, and there were some differences of opinion on the sub- 
ject, in consequence of which the proposition was not proceeded on, and 
no resolution was brought before the Court of Directors, Shortly after, 
he (the Honourable Hugh Lindsay) had the honour of being placed in 
that chair, he gave notice to that Court of Directors of his intention to 
bring before the notice of the Court the services of the late Marquis of 
Hastings, for the purpose of affording some aid to his family. That 
proposition was not received with that unanimity which he hoped, and he 
yielded to the general opinion of his colleagues, and w'thdrew his motion, 
giving notice at the same time that he would again bring the subject under 
their consideration. Accordingly he did bring forward a resolution, which 
was something like the one which had been just read to the Court, and he 
did so because he felt it to be his duty to place before the notice of the Court 
of Directors the services of the Marquis of Hastings, and the necessities 
of his family. He was quite sure that he had no right to mention 
the necessities of his family, if it were not for the services rendered by 
his family. He would take the liberty of stating what he knew to be the 
situation of the present Marquis of Hastings, and he trusted that when he 
had done so, the Court would concur in the view which the Court of 
Directors had taken. The Marquis of Hastings has succeeded to an 
entailed property of 4000/. per annum, and barely more than the posses- 
sion of two mansions. The property of the Marquis of Hastings was 
under such difficulties as poe ts. it impossible for the present Marquis 
to avail himself of it. All the personalities belonging to the houses 
were under pecuniary obligations to the creditors of the late Mar- 
quis. It was for the object of relieving these appurtenances that it 
was proposed the present grant should be made; and he hoped by 
that means that the present Marquis would be able to receive his 
mother and sisters in one of them. It was not for him to draw an invi- 
duous comparison, between the late Marquis of Hastings and the many 
distinguished persons who had held the Government in India; neither 
should he draw a parallel with the rewards which each had received It 
was suflicient for him to state, that the Marquis of Hastings governed a 
longer period than any other Governor-General, with the exception of 
Warren Hastings. How he discharged that important duty was well 
known to that Court, it was known by the unanimously recorded facts of 
the general Court. It was well known that when he assumed the reins 
of Government in India, the Company’s paper was at a discount. There 
was a war ready cut and dry to his hand, he repelled the aggression of 
the Neparees by force of arms, aad also successfully terminated the at- 
tacks of the Pindarees. ‘The Court at that time recorded their approba- 
tion of his conduct, of his military knowledge, zeal and ability in em- 
phatic words, and gave him as he himself called it, a princely donation 
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After having thus exercised the duties of Governor-General, turning his 
mind to finance and other matters, he signified a wish on account of 
family circumstances to be relieved from his important duties. The Court 
of Directors after having expressed their approbation of his services, 
signified their wish that he should remain in India till his successor ar- 
rived. How did he answer this desire of the Court of Directors? That his 
duty made him stay there as long as they should command. When he 
was relieved how did he leave the paper of the Company? He left it at 
a very high premium, and left the treasury full. These were the services 
of the Marquis of Hastings, and he felt sure, that when the executive ap- 
plied to the Court of Proprietors to reward the services of their servants, 
be they high or low, they have never rejected the application. The noble 
youth who was the subject of the present liberal grant, would feel deeply 
grateful for it, as it was a mark of kindness from the East India Com- 
pany towards his family, and a mark of approbation of the public ser- 
vices of his father, would prove some consolation to him under the 
deprivation providence had inflicted on him, and would never fail to be 
thankfully received by him. The hon. Chairman concluded by moving 
that the resolution be agreed to. 

Mr. Pattison stated, that as the motive for the grant had been most 
ably and clearly expressed by the hon. Chairman, he should now only 
second the motion and reserve himself for reply. 

Mr. Dixon thought that no public body could act in a more liberal 
manner than the East India Company did; but, he thought that some 
further information ought to be adduced before the proprietors were 
‘alled to declare their opinion on the present motion. If he remembered 
rightly a grant of 60,000/. had formerly been appropriated to the family 
of the Marquis of Hastings, and the impression on his mind that in con- 
sequence of great disregard, nay, total neglect of pecuniary matters by 
the late Marquis, the greater proportion of that grant was so settled, that 
his family should receive the benefit of it. Now he wished to know how 
much the family were receiving annually in consequence of that grant. 


The CuarrMan stated, that that grant, amounting to 60,000/., had 
been put in the hands of Trustees, for the purpose of being invested in 
the funds, and that the interest of that sum was entirely devoted to the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Hastings. Thus, during the life of the 
Marchioness, the family derive no benefit from that grant, but at her 
death it will be divided in certain proportions among the family of the 
late Marquis. , 

Mr. Drxon asked, whether he was to understand that the Marchioness 
of Hastings received no interest from that grant, and that the sum was 
to be divided at her death among the family. 

The Cuarrman.—She receives the interest of the sum during her life. 

Mr. Dixon said, that the more the matter was explained,the more reason 
appeared why the Proprietors should not give their votes with their eyes 
shut. He disapproved, however, of that part of the Resolution of the 
Court of Directors in which the distress of the family of the late Marquis 
of Hastings was represented as a situation to which they were ‘ reduced 
by the dispensation of Providence.’ He considered this language ill ap- 
plied in this instance ; for if ever there was a man who had forgotten his 
duty to his wife and children, it was the late Marquis of Hastings, (hear, 
hear!) He hoped he should be excused if he said, that if the present 
Marquis had only 4,000/. a-year, such an income would go but a little 
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way to maintain his rank ; and that it would, therefore, be more prudent 
if the proposed grant of 20,000/. were applied in some other way to his 
benefit than in fitting up a house in which he could live only in splendid 
misery. (//ear !) 

The Cuarrman begged leave to offer an explanation of the object of 
the proposed grant. That object was to enable the Marchioness and her 
daughters, by living together, to join their means together for the pur- 
pose of maintaining that rank in society to which they were born. At 
the death of the present Marchioness, the noble lord would then become 
possessed of a fortune, though not so large as he might have been entitled 
to expect; and he had no doubt, from what he knew of the good habits 
of the noble youth, that he would live to bring back, by his prudence, 
the riches of his family. 

Mr. Hume stated, that on the occasion when the grant of 60,0007. was 
a he had objected to it, because that reward was given to the 

larquis of Hastings, not for his services as a statesmen, but as a warrior. 
He thought, that if the Court of Proprietors had consulted their own dig- 
nity, they would have been more anxious to support the merit of an able 
statesman than that of a successful soldier. But the Court thought dif- 
ferently, and granted the 60,000/. to the noble Marquis for the talent and 
ability exhibited by him in his military capacity. He must confess, too, 
that he was very much disappointed at the manner in which this grant 
was brought forward. The value of the Marquis of Hastings as a Gover- 
nor-General became known only when he was no longer in that situation, 
and he had expected, that before the present time the services of the 
noble Marquis as a statesmen would have been brought under the consi- 
deration of the Court. That time had passed away, and the Marquis of 
Hastings was now no more. The words of the Resolution, he believed, 
were, that ‘ it would be consistent with the high character for liberality 
‘ which had always been maintained by the East India Company, not to 
‘ suffer the immediate successor of the late Marquis of Hastings to fall 
‘ under the pressure of those circumstances to which he was reduced by 
‘ the dispensation of Providence.’ But the Court of Directors thought to 
retrieve their character for liberality by the present grant. There were 
two things to be considered in a grant ;—first, the amount; and secondly, 
the manner. If ever there was a grant proposed to any public man more 
discreditable than another, the present was that; and if he were the 
Marquis of Hastings, he would rather starve on bread and water, than 
submit to receive a sum of money under such conditions ; for when merit 
did call for public reward, that reward should be given in a way as grati- 
fying to the receiver as to the giver. During the life-time of the noble 
Marquis attempts were made, though defeated by opposition, to offer 
him a suitable reward. In history he would stand as one of the greatest 
Governors-General that ever existed. One who held power during an 
extraordinary crisis, and brought several important affairs to a favourable 
conclusion, and left India in perfect peace ; in which it might have remain- 
ed to the present moment. He did not think it consistent with the character 
of this Court to agree to a grant of money on the conditions which were 
now proposed; and he submitted it to any man of common sense, or 
common feeling, whether the resolution was not degrading in the highest 
degree to every person concerned. ,In raising his voice against the terms 
of the resolution, he was willing, however, to agree to the amount of the 
money proposed. He would have submitted amuch more plain and sim- 
ple motion,—namely, that this Court, in testimony of the deep and im- 
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portant services of the Marquis of Hastings, do grant a further sum of 
20,000/. to his son the present Marquis of Hastings. He thought that 
this simple grant would have been more consistent with the dignity of the 
Company. He held in his hand a statement, by which it appeared that 
the revenue of India, at the time the Marquis of Hastings went out, was 18 
millions ; but that when he returned it was 23 millions, making an increase 
of 5 millions. Ifthe Court wished to act a liberal part, he entreated them to 
look to the grant they had given to a former Governor-General of 40,000/., 
for services expected, not for services actually performed. He wished 
to make one observation on what had fallen from an hon. Member near 
him respecting the private conduct of the Noble Marquis. When would 
they find a man of any eminence who had not his weak points? His em- 
barrassments arose from his heart being open to the calls of humanity 
and misfortune. However, a public Company had nothing to do with 
the state of his finances. They were not to reward a man because he 
was poor, but on account of his public services. However much hon. 
Gentlemen might disapprove of a man for neglecting the affairs of his 
family, yet they ought to reflect that the evils fell upon that family, and 
not upon those who were benefitted by the individual. The title which 
the present Marquis of Hastings bore, it should be remembered, had 
been granted to his father by his Sovereign, in consideration of his ser- 
vices in India; and if this Court, when the circumstances of the family 
made it impossible for them to support that title with becoming dignity, 
should think proper to relieve them, he was sorry that their opinion would 
pass in the language which had been unfortunately agreed to by the Court 
of Directors. A simple and plain motion would have placed the grant on 
its proper footing. He should, however, in either case, concur in giving 
his support to the grant, though he considered it small; because hethought 
that to be gracious it should be passed unanimously, and he would be 
the last person to hazard any interruption of the unanimity of the Court 
on this occasion. He threw out his amendment in the shape of a sug- 
gestion, rather than of a formal motion. 


Colonel Stannore highly approved of the spirit of justice and Jiber- 
ality in which the proposed grant had originated, though he disapproved 
of the terms in which the resolution was expressed. That part of it in 
which the Court complimented its own liberality, was awkward, and in 
bad taste. Herecommended that it should be retrenched. Nevertheless, 
he thought the thanks of the Court were due to the Directors for their 
liberal conduct on this occasion, and in paying a tribute, which he con- 
sidered not as a tribute paid to the distress of the family of the Marquis of 
Hastings, but to the virtues of the late illustrious Marquis. To praise 
the virtuous dead was excellent; but there was no sentiment more abused 
than that of ‘de mortuis nil nisi bonum. To attack a living man was to 
inflict a real injury ; but to attack a dead man was to do no injury at all. 
It was, however, honourable to praise the merits of the dead, and merits 
such as the Marquis of Hastings’s was rarely to be met with. Let the 
Court look to his conduct in America, and to his conduct against the 
Pindarees, where he displayed the strongest proof of the knowledge of the 
art of his profession. Let them look to his struggles in favour of suffer- 
ing Ireland, and there was a proof of his patriotism. His conduct in 
favour of suffering debtors afforded proof of his humanity; and his 
loyalty to his Prince was unaccompanied by any feeling of selfishness, or 
by any flattery. Under these circumstances, though he preferred the 
motion which had been read by an hon, Proprietor below him to the re- 
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solution, in which the Directors had eulogized themselves, (Aear,) yet he 
should give his vote for the original motion. 

General THornton could not give a silent vote upon the present 
occasion. He should support the motion, though he could wish it had 
been couched in other terms. He would have been pleased to see the 
proposed grant larger, but as it was a great object to give a cordial vote 
on this oceasion, he should not move any amendment. 

Sir C. Forses wished his hon. friend (Mr. Hume) had followed the 
example set by the Chair, and abstained from drawing comparisons 
between the services of the late Marquis of Hastings and his predecessors 
in the Government of India. He was sorry in particular to hear his hon. 
friend make observations tending to depreciate the services of Lord 
Wellesley, in comparison at least with those of Lord Hastings. [No, no!] 
He understood his hon. friend to have said, that the services of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings were infinitely superior to any of his predecessors. 

Mr. Hume: I said they would bear a comparison with any. 

Sir C. Forpes admitted they would bear a comparison, but however 
he might respect the memory of Lord Hastings, his services must always 
fall before those of the Marquis of Wellesley, who had saved our empire 
in India by the destruction of the power of Tippoo Saeib ; again, by the sup- 
ression of the formidable power collected at Hydhrabad, under General 
Ra mond; and in the tremendous conflicts in the Deccan, with the Peish- 
wah, Sindiah, and Holkar. Were the battles of Assye and Delhi, and all 
the splendid achievements of that time, to be forgotten? If LordIastings’s 
services were long, why were not Lord Wellesley’s equally so? Only 
because he was not permitted to remain to put the finishing hand to his 
vast and valuable services. ‘Then as to grants: on the fall of Seringa- 
patam, Lord Wellesley had the offer of a grant of 100,000/., which he 
nobly and generously declined, because it was intended to have taken it 
from the spoils of Seringapatam. What was done for him? As he 
would not accept the principal, the Company gave him the interest during 
the remainder of their Charter. In fact, he believed the Noble Mar- 
quis received the annuity to this day. The honourable Baronet said 
he would deal out the same measure of justice to the family of the 
Marquis of Hastings as to others. Lord Cornwallis had received 20002. 
a-year, and his son received a grant of 40,000/., which was also equal to 
an income of 2000/. The Marquis of Hastings had received 60,0002, 
which was equal to 3000/., and it was now proposed to give his sen 
20,0007. more ; so that it did not appear that the Marquis of Hastings’s 
services had been rated below those of others. He admitted the 
great merits of the Marquis of Hastings as a financier; and for 
whatever had happened since he left the Government of India, of 
course he was nowise accountable. This grant clearly resulted from 
their difficulties, and it would be a liberal act on the part of the Com- 
any, though he would have been better pleased if the words had been 
Jett ‘out in which they eulogised their own liberality. He would be well 
pleased also if this measure were coupled with another, which he was 
sure would meet the approbation of the whole Court; he meant that a 
statue (cheers) of the Marquis of Hastings should be placed in that 
room, amongst the heroes and statesmen whose eftigies already adorned 
it (hear, hear.) Than the late Lord Hastings, a more noble-minded or 
generous man never existed (ear, hear.) If he had eome down from 
heaven his conduct would not please every body; yet he (Sir Charles 
Forbes) was quite sure that the more it was examined, the more it would 
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be approved. In finance the Marquis of Hastings had undoubtedly sur- 
passed all former Governors-General. 

Mr. Dovetas Krynairp thanked the hon. Baronet for the admissions 
which he had made in contesting the claims of the late Marquis of Has- 
tings to the first station amongst the statesmen of India. On all hands, 
it was agreed that he was the most successful administrator of the affairs 
of that extensive country. His splendid fortune had been spent in miti- 
gating the misfortunes of rank and birth suddenly hurled from their 
elevation. His name was connected with the best recollections of the 
circumstances attending the French revolution. When he received his 
appointment to India, he was compelled to raise the means of equipping 
himself, by anticipating, at the very outset, the greatest possible benefit 
he could derive from the Company’s service. It had been asked what 
had become of the 60,000/.? The broad fact was, that Lord and Lady 
Hastings had-sold their life interest in the money vested in the trustees, 
in order to pay debts incurred by the late Marquis’s service when he 
accepted the Government of India. The hon. gentleman then stated in 
detail his objections to the mode in which this grant was proposed. The 
more Lord Hastings’s family were in difficulties, the more delicate ought 
to be the conduct of the Company in relieving them. He declared to 
God he would sooner cut his hand off than have signed that resolution. 
He would vote for it, because, at any rate, it contained a recognition of 
the Marquis’s services, though he sincerely regretted that it was so 
worded. He regretted that the revenues of the Company were not in a 
condition to allow of a larger grant. The Marquis of Hastings went out 
to India with all the disadvantages of a man unacquainted with the habits 
and manner of thinking of the Natives, but with an energy unprece- 
dented in history, finding his own agents of contrary opinions to himself, 
having scarcely any support from others, he acted on his own responsi- 
bility, and the result had been most successful. The Marquis of Has- 
tings ought to be painted like Pericles, with Fortune at his feet. He 
would give his voice for the present motion, though he was very sorry to 
see it worded as it was. The more legitimate object of the grant would 
have been to enable the family of the Marquis of Hastings to assemble 
round their own hearth,—that place which was consecrated by some of 
the best virtues exercised by their father to suffering virtue. 

Mr. AsTeELv said, that being one of the Directors who had withheld 
his signature to the Resolution, he felt, after what had passed, that he 
ought to state his view of the question. For that purpose, it was neces-~ 
sary to make known much more than the Chairman had stated. In his 
opinion, it did not become any deliberative body to vote a sum of money 
without sufficient information. The grant was recommended, in the 
Resolution of the Court of Directors, on the plea of the necessities of 
the Noble Lord, but it had been argued by the Chairman on the ground 
of the late Marquis’s services ; an ample reward had been given to those 
services in 1819, by the grant of 60,000/. That sum was vested in the 
names of trustees, for the benefit of the family, as it was unluckily noto- 
rious, that if it had been given directly to the late Marquis it would have 
been transferred immediately to his creditors. The Court had been that 
day told, by the hon. Proprietor who had spoken last, that this annuity 
had been sold by the noble lord and his lady, so far as their life-interest 
was concerned; and the hon. Gentleman had wished it to be inferred, 
that they had been compelled to this act by debts incurred in order to 
enable the Marquis of Hastings to take on himself the government of 
India. But it appeared, in fact, that the sale had been made the year 
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after their return to this country, and he (Mr. Astell) would say, that 
it was extremely discreditable to them. The object of the Court of 
Directors had been defeated. This fact had been incidentally mentioned, 
but it ought to be borne in mind in considering this application. There 
was not a single document before the General Court relative to this 
grant. The facts were all kept out of view. As a guardian of the 
Company’s funds he was bound to tell the General Court, that in 1823 
a proposition was made to the Court of Directors to give the noble Lord 
5000/. It was negatived, eight only having voted for it. It afterwards 
pleased the Committee of Correspondence to entertain the subject, at 
the instance of Sir George Robinson. At the end of two days’ debate, 
it was negatived. A proposition was then made by the Chairman, to 
give 40,000/. to the noble Lord and his family. His services were taken 
as the groundwork of this grant. The Court of Directors again negatived 
the proposition. It was, however, withdrawn, and the Chairman had 
liberty to bring forward another. A new proposition was accordingly 
made, which was met by an amendment, that enough had been done for 
Lord Hastings and his family; with a slight alteration of words, this 
proposition was that now before the Court. The necessities of the 

resent Marquis form the ground of this appeal to the sympathy of the 
Sourt. He (Mr. Astell) called on his nineteen colleagues, who had 
signed the Resolution, to say whether that was not their motive. He, 
however, was of opinion, that neither liberality nor justice had any thing 
to do with the question. The late Marquis himself, when he received 
the 60,000/. voted by the Company, styled it a princely donation. To go 
beyond that, would be an excess of liberality. These were his senti- 
ments, and he felt it his duty to declare them. Not only had he not 
signed the Resolution, but he would resist it by all the means in his 
power. 

Mr. Wicram was one of those who had not signed the resolution, though 
he admitted the high services of the Marquis of Hastings. The Hon. 
Director then stated the several times that a motion for granting had been 
brought before the Court of Directors, and had always been negatived, 
and stated that those were the reasons why he could never bring up his 
mind to agree to the proposed grant. Besides, before they voted this 
sum of money, the Court ought to know how the rest of the family were 
situated. 

The Cuairman said, that on his first proposition, he had stated not 
only the situation of the Noble Marquis, but of his sisters also. He had 
omitted the latter part in his notice that day, as the Court of Direc- 
tors had not sanctioned his first application. He trusted the General 
Court would act liberally towards the Marquis’s family, as he had been 
an able steward of their affairs. 

Mr. Wieram thought, that if the circumstances of one part of the 
family were mentioned, the circumstances of the whole ought to be 
brought forward, 

Mr. Campsett observed, that it had been contended to-day, that the 
present grant was to be given in consideration of the poverty of the family 
of the Marquis of Hastings. If the Marquis of Hastings had not been in 
the service of the Company, with what countenance could the Chairman 
have come forward to propose this grant to the present Marquis: The 
services of the late Marquis were the ground, and the poverty of his 
family was the motive, of the present grant. A distinction should be 
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made between the ground and the motive. In his opinion, Lord Hast- 
ings’s services had not been adequately rewarded. The grant of 60,000/. 
was sufficient up to 1819, but were his subsequent services of no value? 
The Noble Lord had remained in India three years at the request of the 
Court of Directors, and was no reward to be given for his services during 
that period ? 

The Deputy CHatrMan said, it was the misfortune of those who 
argued a question warmly, to press altogether on one point. In this 
case, the parties had agree vd that something was due to a merciful consi- 
deration of the state of the Noble Marquis’ s family, as well as to his 
services to the Company. In order to bring all parties to unison, they 
had consented to incorporate mercy with justice. The vital purpose of 
the grant of 60,000/. had been gained ; for though Lord and Lady Hastings 
had vested their life interests, estates worth 1800/. a-year had been pur- 
chased for the family. The objections to the grant urged by his two 
friends (Mr. Astell and Mr. Wigram) amounted to as little as he ever 
heard from any two gentlemen in that Court (a daugh)—in fact, to no- 
thing (a laugh). 

Mr. James Stuart contended that the services of the Marquis of 
Hastings had been more amply rewarded than these of Lord Cornwallis 
or Lord W ellesley, but he thought that the family of Lord Hastings was 
entitled to the generous sympathy of the Court. 


The Cuarrman said, that as so much had been said about comparative 
grants, he would state ‘them. To the Marquis Cornwallis an annuity of 
5000/. had been granted for twenty years, and afterwards a further sum of 
40,0007. to his son. To the Marquis Wellesley an annuity of 5000/. had 
in like manner been granted at first for twenty years; it had been after- 
Wards extended to the term of his natural life. He (the Chairman) then 
had not been so far wrong, when, with a view to comparative grants, he 
had originally proposed 40,000/. for the family of Lord Hastings. 

Mr. Srvarr had no intention of instituting a comp: arison between the 
services of the different Governors-General. Perhaps it was not ne ces- 
sary to say, that the Deccan prize-money ought to be taken into consi- 
deration as forming part of the award to Lord Hastings. 

Sir Jonn Doyte remarked, inreply to the Hon. Director (Mr. Stuart), 
that the prize-money to which he alluded was a grant from the King in 
the firstinstance. As well might the +y debit the Marquis of Hastings with 
20,0007. if he had received that : sum from the Lottery while in their service. 

Mr. D. Kixnairp stated, that in consequence of the delays that had 
occurred in the payment of the Deccan prize-money, an acc umulation of 
interest was accruing on some debts owing by the late Marquis of Hastings 
in India, which would eat up the whole of ‘the prize- money whenever it 
night be received. 

Mr. Stuarr admitted, that in that case his argument failed. 

Colonel Carto Doy Le assured the Court, that of his own knowledge 
he could inform them, that the late Marquis’ s share of the prize-money 
would be absorbed by his debts in India with the interest. It would yet 
be a long time before the prize-money claims could be satisfac torily 
arranged It was only lately that the prize-rolls had come over from 
India. 

Mr. Tranrt supported the motion on the same grounds as were assigned 
by the Chairman. 


The Cuarrman said, that with regard to the Decean pri ze-m¢ ney, every 
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facility had been given by the East India Company in order that the money 

might be paid to the captors. 

Colonel C. Doyie imputed no blame to the Company. The chief blame, 
he believed, rested with the Oificers commanding regiments not trans- 
mitting the prize-rolls. 

Mr. D. Kinnarrp had heard the declaration of the Chairman with great 
satisfaction. 

Sir C. Forses asked whether it would be agreeable to the Court for 
him to propose his motion for a statue, as an addition to this resolution, 
or as a separate motion ? 

Mr. 8S. Dixon rose to order. He objected to have the proceedings of 
the day interrupted by the introduction of a new and separate question. 

Sir C. Forzes could not see why it was not eligible to dispose of his 
motion at once, but as that course was objected to, he gaye notice of his 
intention to bring it forward at the next General Court. 

The Cuarrman then put the question, on the motion for the grant of 
20,0002. to the Marquis of Hastings. 

The motion was carried in the affirmative, with only the dissent of two 
Directors and two Proprietors. 

EXPENCES OF GENERAL COURT AND BALLOTS. 

General TuornTon stated, that it would be remembered that at aformer 

Court, it had been stated by the late Chairman, that if any Proprietor, 
desirous of putting questions to the Chair, would send his questions in 
writing to the Secretary before the meeting of the Court, he would receive 
an answer to them when the business of the Court would allow. He had 
been desirous of knowing what was the expense to which the Company 
was put, in consequence of a Proprietor calling a Special Court, or de- 
manding a ballot. He understood the Company was put to several hun- 
dred pounds expense for these purposes ; he had, therefore, sent a writ- 
ten question, respecting those circumstances, to the then Chairman, but 
to his surprise, when he asked the question in Court, he could get no 
answer. If the Chairman would answer the question now, it would save 
him the trouble of putting the motion vf which he had given notice. 

The CuarrMaAn was not aware of the communication to which the 
hon. Proprietor alluded ; but he would u@ # state to him that che expense 
of calling a Special Court was 15/., and that of demanding a ballot 45/. 

General TuornTon then withdrew his motion. 


NEW STAMP REGULATION. 


Captain Maxrie_p stated, that h¢ brought this subject before the no- 
tice of the Court because he thought the question was extremely im- 
portant. A doubt existed respecting the legality of the New Stamp Re- 
rulation, but upon that point he was not disposed to entertain any doubts. 
fe might, perhaps, be told that, since the Stamp Act was in force in the 
provinces, there could be no objection to its being put into operation at 
Calcutta. The Stamp Regulations were, however, introduced into the 
provinces in order to prevent litigation ; but that was the worst reason 
for introducing them among commercial transactions. The value of the 
stamps imposed in India, was treble that imposed in this country. He would 
presently read to the Court a petition from the merchants of Calcutta, 
to the Vice-President and Council. The manufacturers of India had been 
ruined by the introduction of machinery, and he exulted that there was 
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a demand in that country for English silks, cottons, &c., but the subject 
would soon cease to be one of exultation, unless some means were de- 
vised of getting rid of the raw produce of India. The revenue, to be 
properly increased, ought to be increased from the different branches of 
commerce. What was the revenue derived from stamps? In 1825, the 
revenue derived from that duty was 22 laes 96,000 rupees, while the 
charges upon it was more than 6 lacks 294 rupees, being a charge of 
more than 7 per cent. upon the revenue. Perhaps he might be told that 
this only harmonized with the other parts of the system ; but that the re- 
venue was badly managed in one department, was a poor excuse for its 
being badly managed in another department. Injurious as the Stamp 
Regulations were in Calcutta, they were still more severely felt in the 
provinces. Introduced, as they were, for the purpose of preventing liti- 
gation, they had also the effect of debarring the Natives from their right 
of appeal. He once caught a Native writer of his writing a petition 
for a poor Native. The writer told him that the Native could not buy 
paper on which to write his wrongs, for the purpose of getting them re- 
dressed! He (Capt. Maxfield) at first felt indignant towards the writer 
for libelling, as he considered, the Government, but when he knew the 
truth, his indignation was changed into sympathy. The hon. Proprietor, 
after stating the aversion felt by the Natives to be under the jurisdiction 
of the Provincial Courts, was about to read the petition to which he had 
alluded in the course of his speech, when 

The CuarrMan stated, that the Court of Directors had not received 
the petition which the hon. Proprietors was about to read. He thought 
the hon. Proprietor had better wait till the Court received that petition, 
and it would then be competent for him to call for its production. 

Capt. Maxrievp said, he should read the petition as part of his speech. 

The CHarrMan stated, that the Court of Directors could not promise 
to take into consideration a paper, of the existence of which they were 
ignorant. 

Mr. Hume said, he had intended to have called the attention of the 
Court to this subject, but at present it would, perhaps be enough to put 
two questions to the Chairman. The first was, whether these new stamp 
regulations had received the mature consideration of the Court of Di- 
rectors. The second, whether a petition, signed by nine-tenths of the 
European and native commercial inhabitants, had been referred home 
by the Bengal Government; and if so, whether it was under the consi- 
deration of the Court of Directors. 

The CHarrMaN said, in answer to the first question, that the regula- 
tions had been appointed by the Court of Directors. They had been 
made in India, and referred home, where they had been approved. In 
reply to the second question, he could state that no petition of the in- 
habitants of Calcutta had reached the Court of Directors; and that he 
did not know, therefore, to what decision the Bengal Government had 
come with regard to it. 

Mr. Hume: The regulations state, that after May Ist, 1827, they 
were to be in force. Do you know whether the stamp duties had com- 
menced? 

The Cuarrman: We have no advices as to that fact. Our communi- 
eation with the Government of India is not sufliciently late. 

Mr. Hume censured this, as an act of extraordinary negligence on the 
part of the local authorities. There never was a greater instance of want 
of attention to the interests of the Company and the country. It was a 
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proof of their utter incapacity to rule over the population submitted to 
them. He would at the next Court move the strongest vote of censure 
that could be framed, against this attempt to suppress the public com- 
plaints. 

The Cuairman remarked, that the hon. Gentleman was premature 
in his censures. The Governor-General was absent when this petition 
was presented, and no official account of any of these proceedings had 
been received. 

Capt. Maxriep, asked whether he was to understand that the Court 
of Directors were ignorant of the existence of this petition. 

The CuatrMan replied in the affirmative. 

Capt. Maxrrevp then gave notice, that he would at the next quarterly 
court or earlier if possible, bring forward a motion on the subject of the 
starap regulations recently passed at Calcutta. 

Mr. Wieram deprecated the line of conduct pursued by hon. Pro- 
prietors in condemning a Government by wholesale. The petition men- 
tioned by the gallant Proprietor had not reached the Court of Directors, 
it is true, but hon. Proprietors must allow time for the Government of 
India to consider upon the subject. 

Mr. Hume wished to know, whether during the time that the Govern- 
ment abroad were considering on the subject, the Stamp Regulations 
were suspended, if not, he thought the conduct of the Government 
unjust towards the petitioners. 

After a few words from Mr. Trant, the motion was withdrawn. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT IN INDIA. 


Colonel L. Stannore gave notice that he would, at the next Quarterly 
General Court, bring forward the following motion :— 

1. That a petition from the debtors in the great jail at Calcutta, pre- 
sented by Mr. John Palmer, and recommended by the magistrates, 
merchants, agents, of shopkeepers of that city to the Vice-President in 
Council, is entitled to the attention of the Court of Directors. 

2. That it appears by the petition, that neither the insolvent nor 
bankruptcy laws of England extend to British India, and that the debtors 
are there subjected to cruel, unjust, and unnecessary imprisonment, 
without reference to the nature and extent of their debts, but depending 
on the caprice of their creditors. 

3. That in 1812, one hundred debtors were liberated from Caleutta 
jail, under the operation of the Insolvent Act, one of whom had been in 
that hot jail for ergmreeN years, and that, when in 1813 this act was 
made permanent in England, it was not extended to British India. 

4. That fourteen years had since elapsed, and though the Court of 
Directors have extended the spirit of the Insolvent Act under their im- 
mediate Presidencies, still debtors in the metropolis of the three Pre- 
sidencies (under the /aws of England,) are yet doomed to perpetual 
imprisonment. Thus one prisoner has been fourteen years, two have 
been twelve, and one has been eleven years in the sultry and offensive 
dungeons of Calcutta. 

5. That this Court doth, therefore, humbly recommend the Court of 
Directors to use all their influence in order to extend the insolvent and 
bankruptcy laws to British India, and to aid in establishing, here, as in 
London, a society for the relief of unfortunate debtors, (the operation of 
benevolent exertion,) being in truth the only paliative applicable to the 
present system of English procedure, 

The Court then ajourned. 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES, IN INDIA. 


[B. signifies Bombay—M. Madras—and C, Calcutta.) 
Alexander, R., Licut., 48th N. I., to be Capt., v. Youngson, prom.—M. Feb. 9. 
Awdry, J. D., Lieut., Ist N.1., to be Quart.-Mast., Interp., and Pay-Mast., v. 

Hodge, placed under orders of Government of Fort-Cornwallis.—M. Feb. 9. 

Aldritt, J., Lieut., Artill., to be Capt., v. Gamage, dec.—M. Feb. 9. 

Atkinson, U. H., Licut., Engineers, to be 2d Lieut—M. Feb. 9. 

Anderson, G. U. Mr., to be Fourth Judge of the Sudder Dewanee and Sudder 
Fonjdary Awdawlut, and Commissioner for Civ. and Crim. Justice in the Dec- 
can.—b. March 29. 

Barton, N. D., Lieut., 6th Lt. Cav., permitted, at his own request, to resign the 
Adjutantcy.—C. March 14, 

Beatson, W. F., 54th N. [., to be Adj., v. Urquhart resigned.—C. March 14. 

Burt, T. W., Assist.-Surg., appointed to the Med. Duties of the Civ. Station, Meg- 
meinsing, v. Roe, removed.—C., April 6. 

Blair, Liecut., 10th Lt. Cay., to act as Interp. and Quart.-Mast., in the absence of 
Lieut. Skipton.—C. April 2. 

Burnet, Brig., appointed to the Command of the Eastern frontier.—C. April 2. 

Bain, J., Assist.-Surg., is placed at the disposal of the Med, Board in the Hon. 
Company’s Dispensary —C. April 2. 

Buckle, E., Lieut., Engineer, to be Lieut.—M. Feb. 9. 

Baker, B., Maj., 4th N. L, on furlough to Europe for health.—M. Feb. 16. 

Biscoe, J., Lieut., posted to 40th N. 1.—C. March 21. 

Beadon, First-Assist., of the Garrison of Fort-William, to be Med. Officer to the 
Agent for the Gov.-Gen. on the N. E. frontier.—C. March 23. 

Bell, H. B., Assist.-Surg., M. D., to be 2d Assist.-Gar.-Surg. of Fort.-William, v. 
Spiers, prom.—C, March 23. 

Butler, Ens., 55th N. I., to do duty with the 17th N. I—C. March 26. 

Bax, J. M., to be Secretary to Government, in the territorial and commercial 
Department.— B. March 29. 

Black, W., Mr., to be Judge and Magist. of the Dist. of Rajeshaby.—C. Feb. 22. 

Barbor, Lieut., 8th Lt. Cav., to act as Adjutant.—C. March 26. 

Barret, J., Ens., (lately admitted,) to do duty with 62d N. 1—C. March 26. 

Beecher, G., Lieut.-Col., 3d Lt. Cav. to officiate as Sec. to the Mil. Board, Com- 
mis.-Dep. during the absence of Capt. Young.—C. March 2. 

Brooke, H. K. M., Ens., to do duty with 65th N. I. at Neemucb,—C. March 2. 

Bacon, M. G. U., to be Magistrate of Cawnpore.—March 29. 

Clarke, Mr., W. C., to be Assist.-Judge at Surat.—B. April 5. 

Cracklow, H., Lieut., 22d N. I., to be Acting-Adjutant to a Field Detachment. 
—B. March 29. 

Cunningham, W., Brev. Capt., 44th Madras N. I., to be Dep.-Assist.-Quart.- 
Mast.-Gen. to a Brigade.—B, March 31. 

Collins, G. Mr., admitted a Cadet of Infantry, and prom. to Ens.—B. March 16. 

Campbell, H. B., Lieut., to act as Adj. to the left wing of the Gren. Reg. N. I. 
—B. March 8. 

Campbell, R. N., Lieut., 4th N. [., permitted to place his services at disposal of 
Government of Cornwallis.—M. Feb. 9. 

Church, C., Lieut., 4th N.1., to be Adj., v. Campbell.—M. Feb. 9. 

Crawford, W., Mr., to be Register of the Zillah Court at Sharunpore.—C., 
March 22. 
Collins, C. Y. C., Lieut., posted to 25th N. I.—C. March 21. 
Campbell, Lieut., 5th N. L, transferred to Pension List—C. March 23. 
Candy, G., Lieut., 3d N. 1, placed at the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief. 
—B. Feb. 22. 
andy, T., Lieut., 20th N. 1., placed at the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief. 
B. Feb. 22. 
hapman, H., Assist.-Surg. app. to the Civil Station of Chittagong, vy. Graham. 
—C, March 23, 
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Cowley, Licut., 35th N. L., to act as Adjutant.—C. March 26. 

Currie, Mr., F., to be Magistrate of Gorruckpore.—C. March 1, 

Coull, A. D., Ens., 4th N. 1, permitted to resign.—C. March 2. 

Chester, C., Lieut. 25d N. £., on furlough to Europe for health—C. March 9. 

Child, T. S., Assist-Surg., appointed to the Med. charge of the Estab. at Hissar, 
v. Pennington, promoted.—C. April 6. 

Croxton, Lieut.-Col. Command., rem. from the 10th to 46th N. L—C. April 2. 

De Butts, A. Lieut., Engin. to be 2d Lieut.—M. Feb. 9. 

Deedes, E., Mr., to be Head Assist. to the Export Warehouse.-—C. March 22. 

Dickson, C., Ens. 51st N. L. on furl. to Europe for health.—C. March 23. 

Dawkins, Adjutant, 10th Light Cav. to be Brigade-Major on the Establishment. 
—C. Mar. 23. 

Dawkins, C. D., Lieut., 2d Light Cay. to be Brigade-Major, and posted to Nee- 
much, vice Honeywood.—C, Mar. 2. 

Day, Lieut., to act as Adj. and Quar.-Mas. to Detach. 6th Batt. during absence of 
Lieut. Hon. H. B. Dalzell.—C. Mar. 2. 

Dundas, T. G., Lieut., to act as Interpreter and Quarter-Master 4th N. L, in the 
absence of Licut. Boisragon.—C. Mar. 1 

Duncan, Assistant Surgeon, appointed to the Medical charge of the 17th N. I. 
—C. Mar. 1. 

Davidson, T. R., Mr. to be Magis. of Chittagong —C. Mar. 8. 

Dashwood, F., Lient., Artill. to be Quart.-Mast. of the 2d Brigade Horse Artil., 
vice Johnson, on furlough.—C. Mar. 14. 

Dalby, Assist. Apothecary, is attached to the General Staff.—C. April 2. 

Dent, Mr. J., to be Collect. and Magis. of Musulpatam.—M. March 21. 

Dampier, H., Lieut. 12th N. L to act as Interpreter to the left wing of the Ist 
Light Cavalry at Rajcote—B. March 29. 

Dickson, W., Col., (C. B.) 7th Light Cay., to command the Brigade force at 
Dooab.—B. March 31. 

Dunlop, J. A., Mr., to be Judge and Session Judge of Poona and Shoolapore, 
and Agent for the Adjustment of Claims against Sirdars in the Deccan. 
—B. March 29. 

Dickson, J. M., Ens. 14th N. I, Interp. in Hindoostanee, to be likewise Interp, 
in the Mahratta language. B. March 26. 

Dunsterville, J. H., Captain, to be Paymaster at the Presidency, vice James. 
—B. March 16. 

Elliott, T. C., Mr., admitted Assistant-Surgeon.—C. Mar. 30. 

Edwards, J., Lieut. to be Adj. and Quart.-Mast. of Ist Batt. Foot Artil., vice 
M‘Gregor, on furloungh.—C. Mar. 14. 

E'liot, M. D., to be Secretary to the Board of Revenue.—M. March 21, 

Erskine, J., Mr., to be Assistant Judge at Kaira.—B. April 5. 


Foley, R., Assist.-Surg., posted to Ist N. I.—C. Mar. 2. 

Foquette, H., Lieut., to be Adj., vice Thomson promoted.—C, Mar. 14. 

Farquharson, J. H., Mr., to be acting Deputy Collect. of Customs and Town 
Duties at the Presidency.—B. April 4. 

Fullerton, W., Mr., to be 3d Assistant-Collector of the Customs at Poona. 
—B. April 4, 

Farquharson, E. A., Lieut., of the Horse Artil., on furlough to Europe for 
health.—B. March 20. 

Fraser, J. W., Lieut. Artillery, to be Quarter-Master and Interp. in the Hindvo- 
stanee and Mahratta languages to 2d Batt.—B. March 22. 


Gordon, A. D., Lieut. 4th N. I., on furl. to Europe for health.—C. April 7. 

Goldingham, J., Mr., to be Junior Deputy Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 
—M. March 21. 

Grant, Mr. E., to be Judge and Criminal Judge at Kaira.—B. April 5. 

Gilberne, G., Mr., to be Collector at Candeish.—B. April 4. 

Graham, J. W., Major, Interpret. to the Supreme Court of Judicature, is placed 
at the disposal of the Command.-in-Chief for regimental duty.—B. March 23. 

Gibbon, J., Major, to be attached to Malwa Field Force.—B. March 16. 

a, " rN Assist.-Surgeon, to proceed with troops to Prince of Wales Island. 

—M. Feb, 28, 
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Graham, W., Assist.-Surgeon, M.D., permitted at his own request to resign. 
—C. March 23. 

Gifford, C. T. W. P., Ens., posted to 42d N. I.—C. Mar. 3. 

Griffin, J. P., Capt. Inv. Bat. posted to 2d Bat—C,. Mar. 5. 

Garden, A., Surg., Med. Storekeeper at Saugor, appointed to the Medical charge 
of Artill. on that station.—C. Mar. 5. 

Graham, J., Capt., Barrack-Master, to resume charge of the Engineer Depart- 
ment.—B. March 8. 

Graham, D., Lieut. 19th N. I., to act as Adjutant to the Left Wing at Jaitpore. 
—B. March 8. 

Hawkins, J., Mr., to be Regist. of the 24th Pergunnahs, and Joint Magis. at Ba- 
raset.—C. March 8. 

Heyland, A., Mr., to be Regist. of the Zillah Court at Nuddeah.—April 5. 

Hamerton, A., Lieut., 15th N. 1, to be Acting Adj. to a Field Detachment.— 
B. March 29. 

Hutchinson, G., Capt., 24th M. N. I., to be Brigade Maj.—B. March 31. 

Hewett, W. N., Capt., 5th N. 1, on furlough to Europe for health. 

Hare, A., Capt., 14th N. I., on furlough to Europe.—B. March 15, 

Hodge, Lieut., Ist N. I., placed under orders of Government of Fort-Cornwallis. 
—M. Feb. 9. 

Hill, H. H., Lieut., posted to 40th N. L—C. March 21. 

Hogg, Lieut., 8th Lt. Cav., to act as Quart.-Mast. and Interp.—C. March 26. 

Hall, J. W., Lieut., 14th N. I., to be Capt. v. Currie, resigned.—C. March 2. 

Honeywood, Brig.-Maj., 2d Lt. Cav., appoint. to the command of the Governor’s 
Guard.—C. March 2. 

Hall, C. B., Lieut., to be Adj. to Detachment of 25th N. IL, v. Hay resigned. 
—C. March 1. 

Hetherington, A. C., Lieut., Ist Gren. Regt. N. L, to act as Adj. to a Detachment 
of the Guzerat Provincial Bat., at Kaira.—B. March 8. 

Hewitt, M., Sen. Surg., to succeed Superintending Surg. Kemball.—B. Feb. 17. 

Hart, L. W., Lieut., 22d N. I, to be Quart.-Mast. and Interp. v. M‘Intosh on 
furlough.—B. Feb. 24. 

Irwin, J. A., Mr., Regist. of Juanpore, and Joint Magistrate at Azeemghur.— 
C. March 1. 

Johnson, C. H., Lieut., 12th N. I., to act as Adj. to Lt. Companies of the Europ. 
and Nat. Regts. at Poona.—B. March 26. 

James, C. B., Capt., to be first Assist. Com.-Gen., and attached to the Surat 
Div. of the Army.—B. March 16. 

Jellicoe, Lieut., 55th N, I., to act as Adj. during the indisposition of Lieut. Scott. 
—C. March 28. 

Jelf, C., Ens., to do duty with the 7th N. L—C. March 28. 

James, Lieut., 68th N. 1., to act as Interp. and Quart.-Mast.—C. March 7. 

Jacob, Assist.-Surg., app. to the Medical Charge of the 6th Local Horse Tangor 
Division.—C. March 7. 

Jarvis, E., Maj. 3d Lt. Cav. service, is placed at the disposal of the Com.-in- 
Chief for regt. duty—B. March 23. 

Jacob, G. L., Lieut., Qart.-Mast. and Interp. in Hindoostanee, to be also Interp. 
of Mahrat. Lang. to 2d N, I1.—B. March 26. 


Kerr, A., Capt., 7th Lt. Cay., to be Maj. of Brigade at Dooab.—B. March 31. 


Leighton, Lieut.-Col. Com. (C. B.) to assume the com. of a Div. of the Army at ~ 


the Presidency.—B. March 16, 

Long, S., Capt., to be attached to the Force in Cutch.—B. March 20. 

Moore, J., Sen. Maj., 48th N. L., to be Lieut.-Col. Infantry, v. Jollie deceased.— 
M. Feb. 9. 

Miller, G., Lieut., post. to 25th N. 1—C. March 21. 

Marshall, B., Lieut., post. to 25th N. 1—C. March 21. 

Miller, Lieut., 40th N. 1., to be Adj., Interp., and Quart.-Mast., v. Margrave 
and Vaurenen.—C. March 22. 

Margrave, Lieut., rem, from 40th to 25th N. I—C, March 23. 
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Millett, F., Mr., to be Judge of Jessore.—C. March 8. 


hada " 


Officers of Gen.-Staff at the Presidency. —C. March 30. 
duties at the Presidency —B. Apail 4. 
29. 

Napier, A., Ens., posted to 2d N. 1.—C. March. 17. 


—B. Feb. 24. 
OReilly, Capt., 46th N. I. retired.—M. Feb. 9. 





mercolly.—C. March 23. 


Pears, T. T., Lieut. Engin., to be 2d Lieut.—M. Feb. 9. 


Territories. —C. March 23. 


gor and Nerbudda Territories.—C. March 8. 





Arcot.—M. March 21. 


March 21. 





March 20. 


Shuldham, J., Maj.-Gen., rem. from 46th to the 10th N. I—C. April 2. 

Steven, Mr. J., to be Assist.-Judge at Ahmednuggur.—B. April 5. 

Seton, Mr. A., to be third Assist. to the Collector of Ahmednuggur.—B. April 4. 
Sparrow, J. J., to be Collector of Customs and Town Duties.—B. March. 
Swanson, Lieut., Deputy Assist. to the Executive Engineer, on the southern 


Concan.—B. March 27. 


—M. Feb. 9. 


liam v. Bredon, promoted.—C. March 28. 
Adjutancy from ill health.—C. March 26. 

—C, March 1. 

v. Durham, proceeded to Europe.—C. March 2. 


y. Smith.—C, March 2, 





Maling, C.S., Lieut. 18th N. L, to take charge of the recruits and men at Bar- 
rackpore, and proceed with them to Arracan.—C, March 5. 


Murray, W., Lieut., 2d N. L., to be Capt. by Brey.—C. March 16. 

Morton, J., Ens., (lately admitted,) to do duty with 58th N. 1—C. March 12. 
M‘Gregor, W., Lieut., 3d Ex. N. L., to be Adj., v. Beatson rem.—C. March 14, 
Mercer, H. S., Surg., rem. from the lst Proximo Surg., to the Sanatarian and the 
Montgomerie, E., Mr., to be Act. Assist. to the Col. of Customs, and the town 
| Mitchell, J., Lieut., 15th N.I., to act as Interp. to the 5th N. L—B. March 


Martin, S., Lieut.-Col., 4th Lt. Cav. to command Brigade.—B. March 31, 


Neilson, Surgeon 7th Lt. Cay., to take charge of Civ. Med. duties at Shollapoor. 


O‘Donnaghue, M., Assist.-Surg. M. D., appointed to the Civil Station of Com- 


O‘Hara, C., Lieut. 4th Lt. Cay., to be Adj. v. Barton resigned.—C. March 14. 


Pinson, A., to be Sen. Lieut. 46th N. L. v. O'Reilly, retired—M. Feb. 9. 
Prinsep, Mr. H.T., to be Agent to the Goy.-Gen. in the Saugor and Nerbudda 


Pigou, Mr. H. M., to be Judge and Magistrate of Cuttack —C. March 8. 
Pepper, H. M., Lieut. of Artil., to be Assist.-Superinten. of Roads in the Sau- 


Phipps, W., Lieut. to act as Adj. to 22d N. 1. v. Cracklow.—B. March 29. 

Pope, G., Lieut., 23d N. I. to act as Quart.-Mast., &c.—B. March 8. 
Rowlandson, C., Sen. Ens., 46th N. I. to be Lieut. vy. Pinson, prom.—M. Feb. 9. 
Ramsay, D., Ens., 14th N. I. to be Lieut. v. Hull, promoted.—C. March 2. 
Rose, W. K. M., Assist.-Surg., posted to 3d Lt. Cay.—C. March 14. 

Roe, Assist.-Surg., removed from Mymensing to Tipperah.—C. April 6. 
Roberts, Mr. C., to be principal Collector and Magistrate of the North Div. of 


Roberts, Mr. A., to be Senior Dep.-Secretary to the Board of Revenue.—M. 


Reid, Mr. L. R., to be Collector in the Southern Concan.—B. March. 
Reynolds, J., Capt., to be attached to the Baroda Subsidiary Force.—B. 
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Simpson, G. W. Y., Second Lieut. Artil., to be First Lieut. v. Rudyerd, deceased. 


Shuckburgh, H. A., Lieut., posted to 40th N. I.—C. March 21. 
Spens, T., Assist.-Surg. M. D., to be Ist Assist. in the Garrison of Fort Wil- 


Shortbreed, Lieut., 2d Eur. Reg. to act as Adjutant v. Stewart, resigned the 





Smith, Mr. G. H., to be Assist. to Magistrate, and to the Collector of Hooghly, 
Smith, T., Surg., to be Superintending Surg. on the estab., and posted to Allahied 


Savage, J., Surg., to do the Med, duties of the Civil Station, at Moorshedabad, 
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Sewell, T., Lieut., 11th N. L., to officiate as agent for army clothing 2d Division, 
v. Mackenzie.—C. March 2. 

Scott, J. W., Lieut., Artill., on furlough to Europe for health—C. March 9. 

Spens, A., Lieut., to act as Adj. to the left wing 6th Extra N, 1—C. March lL. 

Scotland, Lieut., 7th N. I., to be station Staff Officer at Tavoy.—C. March 7. 

Taylor, C., Ens., 48th N. !., to Lieut., v. Mussita invalid—M. Feb. 9. 

Terraneau, C., Ens., 5th N. L, to be Lieut., vy. Campbell, transf. to the Pension 
List.—C. March 23. 

Thompson, D., Lieut., 56th N. I., to be Brig. Maj. v. Cook, rem.—C. March 2. 

Tytler, J., to be Garrison-Surg. at Chunar, v. Piayfair.—C. March 16, 

Trotter, Major, of Inval. Esta). to do duty with the tst Bat—C. March 7. 

Taylor, J. M., to be Collector of Broaci.—B. April 4. 

Thomas, R., Major, Ist Lt. Cay. to assume the command of the Brigade in 
Kattywar.—B. March 29. 

Troward, A., Lieut., Line Adj. at Kajapoor, to take charge of Artill. Detachment 
Stores, &c.—B. March 29. 

Tapp, T., Lieut., lst Europe Regt. commanding the Subundees in the North 
Concan, is appointed to the Gen. Statf Otlice at Asscerghur, vy. H. Kensington 
res.—B. March 8. 

Vanreneu, Lieut., removed from 40th to 25th N. I.—C. March 22. 

Vetch, Lieut., 54th N. I., posted to the Presideney—March 1. 

Vansandaw, Lieut., of Rungpore Light Inf. Bat. to act as Adj. in the absence of 
Lieut. Kennedy.—C. March 7. 

Vibart, J. M., to be Collector of Ahmedabad.—B. April 4. 

Vardon, W., Lieut., Ist Lt. Cay., to be acting Quart.-Mast. to the left wing at 
Rattywar.—B. March 29. 

Waddington, C., Capt., Engineer to the Commissary Stores Depart. at Baroda. 
—B. March 29. 

Wilks, H., Licut., Ist Lt. Cav., to be acting Adj. to tbe left wing at Rattywar. 
—B. March 29. 

Wilson, P., Capt., 2d Lt. Cav., on furlough to Europe for health.—B. March 30. 

Watts, J., Capt., lst Europe Reg., to take charge of the Commissariat attached 
to the troops of Bombay Estab.—8. March 31. 

Wade, A. T., Ens., 18th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Campbell deceased.—B. Feb. 26. 

Watts, R., Lieuf., 40th N. 1., to be Quarter. Master, Interpreter, and Pay Master, 
v. Alexander, prom.—M. Feb. 9. 

Wynne, G., P., Assist.-Surg., appointed to the Civil Station of Patna, y. Thomson, 
—C. March 23. 

Wilder, F. B. S., Mr., to be Resident at Nagpore.—C. March 23. 

Wingfield, W., Lieut., 10th Lt. Cay., to be Adj. v. Dawkins, prom.—C. March 23. 

Williams, Ens., 40th N. J., to act as Interp. and Quart.-Mast.—C. March 28. 

Williams, J., Mr., to be Collector of Sea Customs in the Concan.—B. April 4. 

Youngson, T., Capt., 48th N. L., to be Major, vy. Moore, prom.—M. Feb. 9. 

BIRTHS. 

Adam, the lady of Lieut. A., Paymaster of his Majesty’s the Nizam’s bat., of a 
daughter, at Aurungabad, March 15. 

Alexander, the lady of Lieut. and Adj. W., of a son, at Neemuch, Jan. 26. 

Bushby, the lady of H. J., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a daughter —8. Marci 20. 

Bulkely, the lady of Lieut. R., 20th N. I., of a daughter.—8. March 27. 

Browne, the lady of Capt., Royal Engineers, of a son, at Ceylon, Feb. 28. 

Brown, the lady of Capt. A. W., Inspector of Forts, of a daughter.—B. April 1. 

Corbyn, the lady of F., Esq., Bengal Med, Serv., of ason, at Sandaway, Arracan, 
Feb. 20. 

Craster, the lady of Capt., 30th Reg., of a daughter, at Masulipatam, March 9. 

Carvalao, the lady of F. A. de, Esq., of a son.—Bb. April 1. 

Carrington, the lady of the Hon. J. W., of a son, at Ceylon, Feb. 19. 

Doveton, the lady of Lieut.-Col., 38th Reg., of a son, at Saugor, March 9, 

Dunbabin, the lady of Capt., 22d N. 1, of a son, at Rutnaghira, March 3. 
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Dunsterville, the lady of Capt. J. H. D., Military Paymaster, at Presidency, of 
a daughter.—B. April 5. 

D., the lady of W. F., Esq., of the Civ. Ser.,.of a daughter, at Meerut. 
—M. Feb. 17. 

Douglas, the lady of J., Esq., Assist.-Surg., of a son, on the river, near Boglepore, 

Feb. 1. 

Eglinton, the lady of R., Esq., of a son.—C. April 1. 

Ellis, the wife of Mr, J., of the Adjutant’s Oflice, of a daughter.—C, Feb. 26. 

Fell, the lady of Capt. T. R., Brig.-Maj. E. Frontier, of a daughter, at Dacca, 
April 2. 

Hunter, the lady of Major J., 58th N. [., of a daughter —C. March 30. 

Hampton, the lady of Lieut. J. H., 50th N. L, of a son and heir, at Sultanpore, 
Benares, March 27. 

Harris, the lady of H.. Esq., Assist.-Surg., of a son, at Dacca, April 2. 

Ingram, the lady of Lieut. J. W., 19th N. 1., of a son, at Almorab, Feb. 14. 

Jervis, the lady of Capt. G., Engin., of a son —B. March 5. 

Jones, the lady of Capt. J. B., 44th N. 1, of a daughter, at Carrick on Shanon, 
12th July, 1826. 

Mackenzie, the lady of W., Esq., M. D., Cantonment Surgeon, of a son.— 
M. March 17. 

Mayor, the lady of the Rey. R., of a son, at Ceylon, March 23. 

Ousley, the lady of Lieut., Professor in the College of Fort William, of a son.— 
C. March 31. 

Pinte, the lady of C. L., Esq., at the Presidency, April 6. 

Plowden, the lady of W. H. C., Esq., of a daughter, at Macao, Dee. last. 

Russell, the lady of C. D., Esq., of a daughter, at Bareilly —M. Feb. 23. 

Smith, the lady of Capt. C. H., 12th N. I—M. March 15. 

Taylor, the lady of Lieut.-Col. H. G, A., of a son.—M. March 18. 

Vanrenen, the lady of Capt., Artill., of a daughter, at Dum Dum, March 28. 


MARRIAGES, 


Bell, Capt. W., of the Artillery, to Miss J. Aldous, at Burdwan, March 21. 

Butler, W., Esq., to Miss FE. Bartholomey.—C. March 8, 

Blair, Capt. J., 3d Local Horse, to Charlotte, fifth daughter of Brig. Vanrenen, 
Com. in Rohileund, at Bareilly, March 19. 

Brydon, J., Esq., M. D., Surg. Artillery, to Eliza, daughter of J. Horne, Esq., 
Kelso, N. B., at Poona, Feb. 27. 

Caldecot, C. M., Esq., Civ. Serv., to Margaret, daughter of T. Smith, Esq., Civ. 
Surg., Moorshedabad.—C. March 1. 

Crump, P., Esq., to Miss Isabella Schorn, at Seetapore—C, March 7. 

Douglas, A., Esq., Dep. Ass.-Com.-Gen., to Maria Norman, youngest daughter 
of the late G. Maidman, Esq., at Secunderabad, March 2. 

Gordon, the Hon. H. G., Lieut., 23d N. I, and A. D. C, to the Goy.-General, to 
Miss Payne, at Meerut, March 6. 

Harris, F., Esq., to Helen, second daughier of P. Andrew, Esq. Magistrate of 
Calcutta, at Calcutta, March 15. 

Hamilton, G., Esq., to Miss P. H. Thornton, at Calcutta, April 3. 

Innes, W., Lieut., 12th N. I., to Eliza Ann, third daughter of the late Major C. 
Porteous, at Caleutta, March 5. 

M‘Carthy, Mr. C., Head Clerk of the Superintendent of Police, to Miss Rachel, 

eldest daughter of T. Potter, Esq., Superintendent of Indigo Factories, at 

Caleutta, March 21. 
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Marsh, E., Lieut., 10 Regt., Assist. Superintendent of Bazars, P. D. A., to Jane, 
daughter of W. Forlong, Esq. of Wellshot, N. B., at Madras, March 19. 

Maughan, P., Capt., Bombay Marine, to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the 
late J. Arnott, Esq. Arbuckle, N. B., at Bombay, March 15. 

Moore, Lieut., J. R. 52d N. L., to Mrs. Swinton, relict of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Swinton, at Chittagong, April 4. 

Pearson, J. T., Esq., Assist.-Surg. to Miss F. Fitzpatrick, at Calcutta, March 7. 

Stirling, W. H., Lieut., 18th N. I., to Mary, eldest daughter of the late Captain 
F. Duncan, at Bombay, April 2. 

Vanderstraaten, J. L., Esq., to Miss E. L. M.J., daughter of W. A. Kreckenbeck, 
Esq., at Colomba, Feb. 5. 

Wilson, C. Mr., Marshall of Bombay Gaol, to Ann, daughter of the late C. Bond, 
Esq., of the Isle of Ely, Cambridgeshire, at Bombay, Feb. 27. 

Webb, E. Mr., to Mary, eldest daughter of J. Battye, Esq., at Bagulpore, at 
Calcutta, March 19. 

Ward, R., the Rev. A. M., to Fanny, daughter of the late W. Ironside, Esq. of 
Houghton-le-Spring, Durham, at Bombay, March 26. 

DEATHS. 

Belcour, Mr. C. J., Clerk in the office of the Audit.-Gen. at Bombay, March 22. 

Bayly, Major T., of the Ceylon Reg., Comm. at Ruanwelle, and Agent for Go- 
vernment in the three Corbes, at the Grand Pass, near Columbia, on his way 
to procure medical advice, Feb. 10. 

Cotton, Mr. S. B., wife of G. F. Cotton, Esq., Assist.-Surg., 14th Foot, at Cal- 
cutta, March 18. 

Crommelin, C. B., Esq., son of the late C. B. Crommelin, Esq., Ben, Civ. Serv., 
at Gorruckpore, Feb. 27. 

Chesterman, J., Esq., at Purneah, at Calcutta, Feb. 17. 

Crawford, A., Esq., Civ. Serv. Bom. Estab., at Bombay, Feb. 28. 

Crawford, Mr., late Collector of Ahmedabad, Bombay, Feb. 20. 

Dunlop, W. M., son of Major Dunlop, 52d N. L, at Chittagong, April 1. 

Desplannes, the lady of the late Capt. F., at Calcutta, April 2. 

Liddell, Eliz., daughter of D. M‘N. Liddell, Esq., at Calcutta, April 5. 

Elliott, G. H. G., son of the Hon. J. E. Elliott, at Calcutta, March 9. 

Eastman, Mrs. H., daughter of W. Simpson, Esq., at Calcutta, March 15. 

Hamilton, B., son of C. C. Hamilton, Esq., at Calcutta, March 11, 

Incell, Capt. T. W., 28th N. I., at Barrackpore, April 8. 

Mellis, the widow of the late Lieut. H. M's 20th reg. at Poona, March 12. 

Musseeah, Rey. Abd-ool, (a converted Musulman), at Lucknow, in the house of 
Dr. Luxmoore, and for many years a Missionary of the Church Missionary 
Society, and regularly ordained, March 4. 

Scott, Miss V. C., daughter of W. Scott, Esq., Assistant-Revenue Surveyor. 
—C. March, 31. 

Skipton, Miss C. K., daughter of G. Skipton, Esq. Superint.-Surgeon of Agra 
and Mutree, C. Mar. 21. 

Sethagasee, Mrs. S. C., Lady of C. Sethagasee, Esq., at Dacca, Mar. 17. 

Stevens, J., Esq., First Judge of the Prov. Court of Appeal, Circ. West. Div. at 
Tellicherry, Feb. 21. 

Tucker, M. P., Lieut.-Col. 20th N. I., at Sea, April 30, 1826. 

Tate, J. Esq., at Palipart near Cochin, March 4. 

Thomson, the wife of Capt. R. T., C. March 2. 

Turner, the wife of J., Esq., late of Rangoon, at Prince of Wales Island, 
—Feb. 7. 

Vauspaul, H. C., Capt. 41st reg. at Severndroog, Feb. 25. 

Worthy, Jane R., wife of Capt. J., 18th B. N. 1. at Mhow, March 18. 
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Sept. ¢ 
Sept. 
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Sept. 
Sept. 
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Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 1 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 


Date. 
1827. 
Mar. 10 
Mar. 20 
Mar. 24 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
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‘ 
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we 


May 
June 
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_ 


Date. 
1827. 
Aug. 25 
Aug. 26 
Sept. 6 
Sept. 13 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN 


Port of Arrival. 


Portsmouth 
Dartmouth 
Falmouth .. 
Falmouth . 
Falmouth . 
Falmouth .. 
Falmouth .. 
Leith 
Downs 
Downs 
Portsmouth 
Downs 
Liverpool . 
Clyde 
Dover 
Downs 
Downs 
Ryde 

Dover 
Gravesend.. 
Dover 
Downs 
Weymouth 
Margate .. 
Dover ia 


Dover 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN 


Port of Arrival. 


Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Bombay 
Batavia 
Batavia 
Batavia 
Mauritius 
Cape 
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Ship’s Name. 


Coquette 

Boyne 

Mary Ann 
Thames 

Asp 

Recovery 
Coromandel 
Louisa 

Lonach a 
Amelia Wilson 
Indus ae 
Cumberland .. 
Bride t 
Fortune oe 
Christianhaven 
Brightman .. 
Canadian 

Royal George.. 
Indispensable .. 
Susanna Ann 
Britannia 

Lord Amherst 
Themis 

Magnet 
Laburnam 


Thalia 


Ship’s Name. 


-» Candian 
-- Clansman 


Angerona 
Mellish 
Sarah 
Allerton 
Fortune 
Othello 
John 
Minstrell 
Danube 
Huskinson 
Loretto 
Madeline 
Britomart 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


PORTS. 
Commander, 


South Seas 
China .. 
Bengal .. 
China .. 
South Seas 
South Seas 
Bengal .. 
Bengal .. 
Bombay. . 
South Seas 
Batavia .. 
Cochin .. 
Bengal .. 
Bombay.. 
China .. 
Singapore 
Bengal .. 
Mauritius 
South Seas 
South Seas 
Bombay. . 
China .. 
Batavia .. 
Bengal .. 


N.S. W. 


Thornton .. 
Pope 
O'Brien 
Haviside .. 
House 
Brooks 
Boyes 
Mackie .. 
Driscoll 
Underwood 
Cock 

Steel 
Brown 
Gilkeson ,. 
Larkins 
Philips 
Reed 

Grant 
Fenton 
Ferge 
Walker 
Craigie 
Praham 
Todd 

Tate 


Biden Bengal .. 


PORTS. 


Commander. 


Reed 
Snowden 
Baker 
Vincent 
Tucker 
Hill 
Gilkeson 
Swainson 
Freeman 
Arkcoll 
Sturges 
Petrie 
Thomson 
Coghlan 
Brown 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE, 


Port of Depart. 


Liverpool 
Liverpool 
Deal 
Deal 


Ship’s Name. 


Pallass 
Margaret 
Arcturus 
Blora 


Commander. 


Quoniane .. 
Ferguson 

Wilson ee 
Leeming .. 


Place of Depart. Date. 


1827. 


Mar. 23 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 13 


Feb. 20 
Mar. 27 
Apr. ll 


Apr. 23 
Apr. 15 
Mar. 7 
May 8 
Feb. 25 
Mar, 25 
April 8 
May 19 


April 5 
Jan, 18 
April 2 
Mar. 30 
Mar. 24 
1826. 

Dec. 23 


Port of Depart. 


London 
Clyde 
London 
London 
London 
Liverpool 
Clyde 
Liverpool 
London 
London 
London 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
London 
London 


Destination. 


Mauritius 
Bombay 
Bengal 
Batavia 
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Date. Port of Depart. Ship’s Name. Commander. Destination. 
1827. 
Sept. 13. Deal Wellington -» Evans Madras 
Sept. 13 Deal M. Stuart Elphin. Bombay 
Sept. 15 Deal - Lady Feversham... Adler -» Bombay 
Sept. 16 Deal Luna -» Matthews .. Cape & Mau. 
Sept. 17. Deal -. Awriga -» Walford... Bengal 
Sept. 18 Portsmouth ..  ‘I'weed » Churchill .. Cape & Mau. 
Sept. 20 Deal - Dryade .» Kellock .. Cape & Man. 
Sept. 24 Liverpool - Marmion . Jameson .. Mauritius 
Sept. 24 Liverpool . Ann -» Fourier «+ Mauritius 
Sept. 25. Deal Copernicus .. Stevens -» Mad. &Bengal 
Sept. 25 Deal . Christiana -- Whyte .. Mauritius 
Sept. 25 Deal Alexander -» Richardson... Mau.& Ceylon 





GeNERAL List or PASSENGERS, 
PASSENGERS HOMEWARDS. 

By the Catherine, from Bombay at Greenock :—Licuts. Phillips, Richardson, 
Ore, Macintosh, and Ralph. 

Ry the Britannia, from Bombay :—Mr. Greemluk. 

By the 7halia, from Bengal :—Col. Pollock, Artill.; Capts. Whinficld, Artill, 
Smith and Hamilton, 16th Lanc., Westmacote, and Heathcote ; Lieuts. Graham, 
Artill. and Smith, R.N.; Messrs. Welsh, Thomas, and Shuttleworth ; Masters 
Cooke, two Bell’s, two Gowan's, two Lumsden’s, Slater, and Tippett; Mrs. 
Capt. Heathcote and three children; Mesdames Hamilton and Beale ; Misses 
Lumsden, Tippett, and Davis ; 71 invalids. 

By the Fortune from Bombay at Liverpool :—Henry Mochier, Esq, Sure., 
H. Comp.’s Serv, (died at sea, 10th of May); Capt. Patrick Wilson, Bombay 
Establishment. 

By the Mono Castle, from Bombay at Liverpoo! :—Lieut. Fuster, left at St. 
Helena; Ensign Scriven. 

By the Dorothy, from Bombay at Liverpool :—Mr. J. M. Mitchell, Officer, E. 
I, Royal Marines. 

By the Lonach, from Bombay :—Col. Hare ; Majors Thew, Bombay Artill., 
and Spinks, Mad. Sery.; Capt. Hewett and lady, Bombay Army, Irwin, and 
Duke, H. M.’s Gth regt.: Licuts. Fisher, Queen's Royals, and Farquharson, 
Bombay Artil.; Phillip Bacon, Esq., Civ. Serv.; Master Hornby; Miss Churt ; 
two invalids, and six servants. 

By the Ceylon, from Bengal:—Capt Reed, H. M.’s 40th regt., and Mr, 
Garsting. 

By the Roselie, from Bengal :—Capt. Ekley. 

By the Boyne, from China :—Mr. Charlies Haire, Company's service (died at 
sea, May 5.) Mrs. Phillips from St. Helena, widow of Lieutenant Phillips of 
the Bombay Army. 

By the Coromendel, from India :—Major Baker, Captains Sneyth and Burt, 
Dr. Crichton, Messrs. Massie and Lardlie, Missionaries, Mr. Colts, Mesdames 
Mac Lean (and three children) Milner, Colts, Massie and Lardlie, and Miss 
Rhind. 

By the Wellington, from Madras :—Lieut. Bishop and lady, Capt. Marjori- 
banks and lady, Mr. Hargrave and daughter, Mr. Richards, Mr. Gordon, Mr. 
Godfrey, Mr. Doratt, Mr. Leder, Lieut. Bedinfield, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Harding, Mr, 
Knott, and Mr. Droutt. 

To Correspondents. 

We have received a copy of the Letter addressed by Mr. Arnot to the 
* Asiatic Journal ;’ and shall readily comply with his request, in giving 
it.a place in the © Orieutal Herald, should it be refused insertion in the 
Publication to which it is addressed,—an event, huvever, which we do not 
anticipate. 





